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Pollination in Relation to Set of Fruit 








A tent for use in covering trees to 
make self and cross sterile tests. 


year when the prospect of a 

fruit crop is held in the balance. 
In order to carry out.an adequate and 
well-directed orchard program, the 
grower should have in mind the time 
fruit buds are formed, as well as the 
time of bloom and the time of ripen- 
ing. The apple, peach, pear, plum, and 
cherry form fruit buds during the 
middle and late summer of the sea- 
son preceding bloom. Development 
does not proceed quite so far before 
winter in the grape, strawberry and 
the brambles, but before growth stops, 
the rudiments of the clusters can be 
found in each of the latter. It will 
be seen then that while one crop is 
maturing, the plant is making prepara- 
tion for the next crop. The overlap- 
ping of bearing and fruit formation 
makes it necessary for the grower to 
direct his operations so as to strike 
a balance between these functions. 
Let us consider, in detail, some of the 
things which prevents a heavy yield 
of fruit after the production of a full 
crop of fruit buds as they appear on 
the tree in the fall, in other words, 
some of those things which stand be- 
tween the grower and his profit. 


The Infiuence of. Weather on the Set 
of Fruit 


The first thing that takes its toll 
from the sum total of fruit (the buds 
which are formed before the winter 
rest sets in) is winter-killing. Peach 
and cherry growers especially know 
the damage to the crop from the kill- 
ing of the fruit buds in winter. A 
similar injury sometimes occurs also 


"TT serr are many times during the 








One limb only in bloom—an unprofitable 
crop in sight. ~ 


by M. J. Dorsey 


West Virginia University 


to apples. It is generally recognized, 
however, that_winter injury can elim- 
inate even more than one-half of the 





fruit buds when the set is heavy with- 
out reducing the crop, but when the 
set of fruit buds is light, such exten- 
sive injury thins out too many buds 
and the prospect of a crop is reduced 
accozdingly. The injury from winter 
killing, therefore, all too frequently 
results in a complete loss of the crop. 

During some of the severest win- 
ters.in addition to killing the fruit 
buds, the tree is also injured more or 
less severely. The severe winters— 
“test winters” 
wide spread injury to fruits in gen- 
eral, occur too often to be disregarded, 
and these should be kept in mind, not 
only in selecting the variety. list but 
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growth than during winter dormancy. 
In a limited way, orchard heating is 
resorted to in some instances as a 
means of limiting the damage from 
frosts and freezes at bloom, yet it may 
be said that the industry, as a whole, 
has practically no protection and is 
dominated by weather during bloom. 
While coverings with such crops as 
the strawberry and late blooming vari- 
eties may lessen the damage from 
frosts, yet these cannot always be de- 
pended upon. The extent of this 
domination in any region is well 
known to growers. 


Adverse Weather Conditions Interfere 
with Set 


In the absence of winter killing in 
the fruit buds and of frosts at bloom, 


Fruiting spurs of the plum with occasional flower buds left after winter killing. 
Note the scars: where fruit buds with all of the flower buds killed have 


dropped off. 


also in cultivation, especially of the 
kind which brings about late fall 
growth. 

With some of the peach, plum and 
cherry varieties, bearing is dominated 
by winter killing and to a very large 
extent many orchards are rendered 
unprofitable over a series of years 
from this cause alone. Experienced 
growers appreciate the importance of 
hardiness in the fruit buds and do not, 
therefore, regard. heavy fruit bud pro- 
duction as_ certainly. insuring a 
“bumper” crop. 

On the other hand, after an ade- 
quate set of fruit buds has survived 
the winter and the trees are in bloom, 
still, frosts and freezes often seri- 
ously damage the crop because bloom 
is in many respects the most sensitive 
stage between fruit bud initiation and 
the ripe fruit. While there is some 
difference in the resistance of the dif- 
ferent varieties to frost, yet there is 
much less resistance at this stage of 





adverse weather in the form of cold, 
prolonged rains, or even extremely 
windy weather during bloom greatly 
interferes with the set. Every fruit 
grower is familiar with the fact that 
a heavy bloom does not always mean 
a full crop of fruit, even in the ab- 
sence of winter killing in the fruit 
buds, or killing of the flowers by 
frosts when the trees are in bloom. 
The reason for this will be evident 
when the nature of the processes 
which must take place at bloom are 
understood. These processes may be 
briefly enumerated as follows: First, 
pollen must be made available by the 
dehiscence, or opening of the anthers. 
When it rains during bloom, those 
anthers which are open, close and re- 
main closed as long as wet; those 
anthers which have not yet opened 
do not do so until after the rain, when 
sufficient drying can take place to 
open them. Pollen is not available 
as long as it rains, even if bees were 




















An unfruitful branch of Ancient Britan 
which apparently was not cross pol: 
linated, 
ting. 


Snyder in same patch is set- 


working. If pollen has reached some 
of the stigmas before the rain, the low 
temperatures, which so often accom- 
pany prolonged storms, slow down the 
processes of growth generally, and fer- 
tilization is in this way delayed some 
what. Spring showers apparently 
cause no damage as far as the set of 
fruit is concerned. 

Second—If a storm at bloom lasts 
for a number of days—as is so often 
the case—it is quite important as far 
as the set is concerned that the days 
following are warm and conditions 
are suitable for bee flight. If these 
conditions do not prevail, the chances 
of a set of fruit, even with a full 
bloom, are greatly lessened, because 
the stigmas have a limited time, four 
to six days, during which they remain 
functional, before turning brown and 
dying back. After the stigmas die, if 
pollination has not taken place, the 
set is prevented in all such flowers, 
because fertilization is prevented 
after the die back of the stigmas. 
There is apparently not so much dam- 
age from washing pollen from the 
stigmas as has generally been sup- 
posed, because observations show that 
pollen adheres to the stigma, even 
during prolonged rains. 

Third—So far, we ‘have dealt only 
with pollen transfer, from the anther 
to the stigma, which is accomplished 
for the most part in fruits by bees but- 
very little by wind. This alone does 
not insure a heavy set in all cases, 

(Continued on page 18) 
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A full bloom with the promise of a 
crop, 
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Page 4 


r HERE is no question but that 
T moisture is one of the important 

factors in the production of com- 
mercial applies in the fruit districts 
of the Northwest. If the fruit grow- 
‘ys had to depend upon natural 


precipitation for the development of 
very few 


their orchards, apples 





American 


Vincent 


University of Idaho 


roots spread. additional furrows 
should be added from year to year. 
The third year at least two furrows 





Watering all the space between the rows in an orchard seeded for a cover crop. 


would be produced, as ‘the annual 
rainfall ranges from 9 to 20 inches. 
A few districts which have a rainfall 
of from 25 to 30 inches must also rely 
upon irrigation since the largest 
amount of this moisture falls during 
the winter months, while the trees are 
dormant. Intensive irrigation, there- 
fore, is necessary to produce apples 
in Idaho, Washington, Montana, Utah, 
and parts of Oregon. 

While there are a great many fac- 
tors which enter into the problem of 
orchard irrigation, such as age of 
trees; soil types, systems of orchard 
management, etc., the methods fol- 
lowed in the various fruit. districts of 
the Northwest are quite similar. 


Irrigation of .Young Trees. 


The common method of applying 
water to orchards is known as the 
corrugation method. This system con- 
sists in running the water in small 
parallel ditches or furrows which vary 
in depth, length and distance apart, 
according to the character of the soil 
and age of trees. Corrugations are 
made with a sled-like implement, hav- 
ing two or more runners or shovels. 
The lateral movement of the water in 
the soil shonJd determine the spacing 
of the furrows. Since the water 
should subacross in from 12 to 24 
hours in medium soils, the furrows 
should be from two and one-half to 
three feet apart, while in the more 
impervious soils, 18 inches to two feet 
will suffice. In sandy soils, the fur- 
rows should be spaced from three to 
five feet. To prevent excessive evap- 
ovation, the furrows should be from 
six to eight inches in depth. Growers 
are pretty well agreed that it does not 
pay to run water in furrows a greater 
aistance than 500 to-600 feet. On 
porous soils, shorter distances, such 
as 200 to 300 feet, are advisable. 

The number of furrows between the 
rows, of course, must be varied to 
suit the age of the orchard and the 
character of the soil. Enough should 
be made, however, so that the water 
is distributed throughout the soil. In 
watering the newly planted trees, it 
is a common practice to run the water 
down a single furrow when the trees 
have been planted, after which the 
ditch is plowed under. This insures 
a thorough soaking of the tree roots. 
During the growing season the first 
summer, some growers irrigate the 
young orchard with one furrow, but 
this is not enough. After the first 
irrigation, at the time of planting the 
young trees, there should be at least 
two furrows, one on each side of the 
tree rows. These furrows should be 
from two and one-half to three feet 
distant fromthe tree row, As the 
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or, for that matter, the bearing or-. 


chard, cultivation plays an important 
part. Irrigation and cultivation ‘should 
go hand in hand. Irrigation cannot 
take the place of cultivation, but fre- 
quent cultivations throughout the 
summer naturally lessen the amount 
of water necessary to maintain vigor- 
ous growth. Aside from conserving 
moisture, cultivation opens and 
aerates the soil, thus making it more 
receptive to moisture. In- bulletin 
No. 112 of the Oregon Agricultural 
College, entitled, “Orchard Irrigation 
Studies in the Rogue River Valley,” 
the authors conclude that, “cultiva- 
tion is a most important feature to 
be considered in connection with irri- 
gation. With thorough cultivation 
early in the spring and the mainte- 
nance of a good soil mulch during 
the season, the soil will be in better 
condition to,receive water when need- 
ed. Irrigation should merely supple- 
ment good tillage and the importance 
of thorough tillage during the season 
cannot be over-estimated.” There is 
no question but that a good dust 
mulch reduces evaporation losses. In 
a series of experiments conducted by 
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A good dust mulch conserves moisture. 


on each side of the tree rows are 
required. 


Quantity of Water Required. 


The quantity of water required to 
stimulate vigorous growth naturally 
varies with different types of soil and 
other conditions, but in general, from 
two to three acre inches per applica- 
tion is ample. The number of appli- 
cations varies considerably. On the 
deep retentive soils from two to ‘four 
are ample, while on the shallow soils 
six waterings are not. uncommon. 
Most of the growers seem to agree 
that early .applications are necessary 
in order to secure maximum tree 
growth. 

The irrigation season is from April 
ar May to August or September. On 
the retentive soils, the practice is to 
make the first application in May or 
June and continue until August. On 
the lighter soils, some of the growers 
begin in April and continue until Sep- 
tember. In any case, the irrigation 
should cease in the young orchard in 
plenty of time so that the wood will 
have plenty of time to mature. If the 
water is not withheld at this time, 
killing back may result should a 
severe freeze occur. 


Cultivation and Irrigation Should Go 
Hand in Hand. 


It should be borne in mind that in 
the development of the young orchard, 
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Irrigation Practices in the Northwest | 
by C. C. 


Many of the orchardists make the 
mistake in not cultivating soon 
enough after irrigation. AS soon 2s 
the soil is dry enough to work, the 
cultivation should begin. On _ the 
lighter and sandier soils, one car be- 
gin cultivating in about 24 hours after 
each application, while on the heavier 
type, it will be from 48 to 60 hours. 
It should also be borne in mind that 
in the development of the young or- 
chard, it is a good plan to grow some 
annual crop between the tree rows 
for the first four or five years. No 
crop, however, that does not permit 
of cultivation should be grown. Here 
in the Northwest such crops as canta; 
loupes, strawberries, potatoes, corn 
and lettuce are quite common. In 
Idaho, lettuce is now more generally 
grown, since ideal conditions exist for 
the production of this salad crop. 


Irrigation in the Bearing Orchard. 


Investigations show that ‘some or- 
chardists of the Northwest use a 
permanent cover crop in the orchard, 
while others are in favor of alternat- 
ing a cover for two or three years 
with clean cultivation for a _ like 
period. Many of the growers in the 
Wenatchee district, who have been 
harvesting such tremendous yields 
during the past few years, have had 
their orchards in permanent cover 
crops. Those crops commonly grown 
for this purpose are alfalfa, clover, 
vetches and peas. Whatever crop is 
used, the benefits are much the same 
in that a crop of this kind improves 
the condition of the soil by the addi- 
tion of humus and nitrogen. In addi- 
tion, the cover protects the soil in 
winter, and lowers the temperature in 
summer. The lowering of tempera- 
ture has considerable weight with 
many growers and for this reason they 
prefer to have their orchard perma- 
nently in clover or alfalfa. In han- 
dling an orchard of this kind, it is 
the practice to disc-in the spring and 
follow with a smoothing larrow. In 
some instances, the first crop is cut 
for hay while the second is allowed to 
remain in the orchard. 

We should keep tn mind, however, 
the fact that with any cover crop, 
larger amounés of water are neces- 
sary. It is known that alfalfa requires 
two and five-tenths acre feet per acre 
for the season on the better types of 
soil, hence, where a rank cover is 
growing in the bearing orchard, possi- 
bly up to three acre feet per acre will 
be required. Some growers claim 
that on clay soils from 20 to 24 acre 
inches per season will be required 
while the sand loams will need from 
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Growing head lettuce 


the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, it was shown that a dry three- 
inch mulch makes a saving of 57 per 
cent of the water lest from the un- 
mulched surface, and that deeper 
mulches make even a greater_saving. 





in the young orchard. 


30 to 36 acre inches. It is well to re 
member that sufficient water must be 
applied both for the cover crop and 
for the trees. In those sections where 
there is a shortage of water, cover 
(Continued on page 14.) 
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The Inside Story of the Apple 


Part Ill.—The Alternate Bearing in Apples 


HE CAUSE of alternate bearing 

in apples has been discussed as 

widely as any subject in connec- 
tion with fruit growing. The tendency 
for trees of certain varieties of apples 
to produce tremendously heavy crops 
one year, followed by practically com- 
plete crop failures the year following, 
is most undesirable from the view- 
point of the commercial orchardist. 
The correction of this habit is very dif- 
ficult and requires exceedingly care- 
ful, intelligent and sustained effort 
on the part of the orchardist if it is 
to be accomplished. 

Alternate bearing is being discussed 
at this place in this series because it 
is intimately associated with the for- 
mation of fruit buds, which was taken 
up last month. Typical alternate bear- 
ing in apples is caused primarily by 
a failure of the tree to form flower 
buds one season, followed by the for- 
mation of a superabundance of flower 


buds the season following. Since very ~ 


few, if any, fruit buds are formed dur- 
ing the season of heavy production, 
there will be no blossoms the spring 
following, and no possibility of a crop. 
Other agencies, such as frost at blos- 
soming time, lack of pollination, etc., 
may cause a crop failure; but crop 
failures so caused must be considered 
separately from tne crop failure 
caused by lack of blossom bud forma- 
tion. 
Requirements for Fruit Bud 
Formation 


It. will be recalled from the discus- 
sion last month that research work 
of recent years has thrown much light 
upon the conditions necessary within 
the tree before fruit bud formation 
will take place. These requirements 
are a relative abundance of the food 
materials formed in the leaves—the 
sugars and starches and related mate- 
rials—in proportion to the amount of 
nitrogen. We also pointed out the 
fact last month that a spur is to 
a certain extent dependent upon the 
leaves borne immediately upon it for 
its supply of these foods, but that its 
supply is also related to a very con- 
siderable extent with the supply of 
the tree as a whole. 


Effect of Producing Fruit Upon the 
Carbohydrate Supply to the Buds 


When an apple is being produced 
upon a spur, the food material which 
goes into the apple is mainly that 
produced in the leaves. Consequently, 
the fruit is competing with the buds 
for the carbohydrates being formed. 
An apple is about 85 per cent. water, 
and the remaining 15 per cent is 
formed almost entirely of material 
produced in the leaves, consisting of 
sugars, starch, pectin, acids and other 
materials formed from sugars. 

It appears that these food materials 
will pass into the apple which is be- 
ing produced very readily, so that they 
do not become abundant in the spurs 
upon which the fruit is growing. If 
other spurs are nearby, which are not 
bearing fruit, part of the sugars and 


» other materials formed in the leaves 
“on these non-bearing spurs will also 


pass over to the spurs producing fruit, 
and hence into the fruit. This is in 
accord with the suggestion last month 
that these food substances move in 
the plant from the regions where they 
are most abundant to the regions 
where they are least abundant. 

Thus it can readily be seen that if 
a fruit is being produced on a spur, 
there is little probability of a suf- 
ficient quantity of food material ac- 
cumulating in that spur to form a 
fruit bud at the same time. It is also 
probable that the fruit being produced 
upon one spur will have a slight ef- 
fect upon the food materials in spurs 
neaby, which themselves might not be 
producing fruit. Now if a large per- 
centage of the spurs are bearing fruit 
—as occurs in years of exceedingly 
heavy crops—what will be the result? 
Not only will the spurs on which the 
fruit is-being borne fail to form fruit 
buds, but the spurs which are not 
bearing fruit will also be low in car- 


bohydrates, due- to the heavy drain 
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HIS is the third article of the series on “The Inside 

Story of the Apple,” the other two articles of this 
series appearing in our January and March issues. 
The subject discussed this month is a very vital ques- 
tion to many apple growers and it is being taken up at 
this time in this series because it is intimately asso- 
ciated with the formation of fruit buds, which was 
covered last month. Mr. Magness will in the May 
number discuss the setting of the fruit. 











of the crop upon the tree as a whole, 
and the movement of food materials 
from the non-bearing spurs to those 
which are bearing. As a result, there 
will bé very few fruit buds formed, 
and the following year there will be 
very little fruit produced. 


Conditions in the Tree During the 
“Off” Year 


From the above discussion, it is 
apparent that there will be little fruit 
in many varieties, following a year 
of real over-production. Consequent- 
ly, the large quantity of sugar and re- 
lated material from the leaves, which 
would normally be consumed in pro- 
ducing fruit, accumulates in the tree, 
and we find every bud and twig and 
branch full of these materials by mid- 
summer. Due to the fact that there is 
such a large quantity of these mate- 
rials in the tree as a whole, even spurs 
with a few leaves which normally 
would not form blossom buds, may 
have a sufficient accumulation of car- 
bohydrate material to form fruit buds. 


.Also the few spurs which are bear- 


ing fruit, aided by food material from 
nearby leaves, may again form fruit 
buds. Thus the spring following, the 
tree will be a bower of blossoms, with 
prospects for a barren or semi-barren 
year to follow. 

From the foregoing discussion, it 
will be seen that once the tree is 
firmly established in the alternate 
bearing habit, rather vigorous meas- 
ures will be required to get it back 
into annual bearing. Indeed it has 
not yet been thoroughly demonstrated 
that it is possible to break the alter- 
nate bearing habit of such varieties 
as Baldwin, grown in northern lati- 
tudes, once the habit is firmly estab- 
lished. Much progress is being made, 
however, in the study of methods of 
handling these problems, and it is not 
too much to hope that within a few 
years this most diffcult problem will 
be solved by a large percentage of 
progressive orchardists. 


The Start of Alternate Bearing 


Alternate bearing has long been 
termed a “habit” of apple trees, and 
the term has been well chosen. For 
the “habit” results from certain spe- 
cific causes, and considerable effort 
is necessary if it is to be broken. Like 
most “habits,” alternate bearing can 
be prevented more easily than it can 
be cured. 

Anything which results in a total 
or nearly total loss of a crop after 
apple trees are once bearing may 
cause the beginning of alternate bear- 
ing. Thus a frost, which destroys 
the blossoms for one season may re- 
sult in over-production of blossoms 
for the season following, and conse- 
quently over-production. Even with- 
out any agency which entirely de- 
stroys a crop, the trees may produce 


a heavy crop one season, with a light- 
er one the year following. Following 
a moderately light crop, a very heavy 
one will be produced, and the trees 
will thus gradually work into the al- 
ternate bearing condition. 

Breaking the Alternate Bearing Habit 

The discussion of principles in- 
volved in alternate bearing is of lit- 
tle value to the Commercial apple 
grower unless it indicates to him 
how he can best undertake to control 
this condition. 

There are two points to consider in 
breaking up alternate bearing in ap- 
ples. One point is to prevent the for- 
mation of an excess of fruit buds dur- 
ing the off year, the other is to work 
to secure a maximum of fruit bud for- 
mation during the bearing year. Most 
methods of hahdling the trees to se- 
cure the one will automatically tend 
to bring about the other. 


Reducing the Number of Fruit Buds 
Formed During the Off Year 


There is no satisfactory method of 
reducing the number of fruit buds 
which will form during the off year, 
except to reduce the actual number of 
buds and spurs present by pruning. 
Many trees firmly established in al- 
ternate bearing have great numbers 
of spurs and twigs in the top. It is 
not possible by any practical means 
to prevent the formation of flower 
parts in the buds borne on these spurs. 
Partial defoliation—the removal of a 
large part of the leaves—might do it, 
but this is not practical on a commer- 
cial basis. But it is possible to re- 
duce the number of spurs, and thus 
the number of blossoms that will 
form, by a vigorous pruning treat- 
ment. 

This pruning should be done during 
the early spring or winter preceding 
the “off” growing season. Pruning 
should be vigorous, but should be 
aimed at the small twigs and spurs, 
rather than at large branches. Se- 
vere cutting throughout the top of 
the tree, with the removal of large 
numbers of small spurs and twigs, is 
essential if much is to be accom- 
plished. There is little danger of cut- 
ting too heavily on old, established 
trees, particularly if the cutting is 
confined to small twigs and spurs. 
The removal of half the buds from old 
trees which have become “twiggy” 
and are making little annual growth 
will probably not be any too much. 

This treatment will accomplish two 
things. It will reduce the number of 
buds, thus reducing the number ef 
blossoms and the number of fruits. 
Consequently the individual fruits will 
be larger. It will also stimulate 
growth in those spurs and twigs which 
remain, and result in more leaves per 
spur. But of most importance from 
the standpoint of securing annual bear- 
ing, is the production of new growth 


on the branches throughout the tree, 
for it is upon new growth that the 
hope of breaking the alternate bear- 
ing habit largely rests. 

The buds formed upon new growth 
are farther removed from the bear- 
ing spurs than are non-bearing spurs 
upon the old, fruiting wood. If a very 
heavy crop of fruit is being produced, 
fruit bud formation will be greatly re- 
duced in spurs near where the fruit 
is being borne. But in spurs on new 
growth, which are more distant from 
the fruiting spurs, there is much less 
effect of the drainage of food mate- 
rials toward the fruit. 

If trees are making a vigorous 
growth, humerous new spurs, largely 
uninfluenced by the crop in the older 
part of the tree, will be produced each 
year. In the buds on these spurs, it 
is possible to get flower parts formed 
even in years when the older portions 
of the tree are producing heavily. 
Once some fruit is secured in the nor- 
mal “off” year, the battle is half over. 
Fairly vigorous pruning of the type de. 
scribed above, coupled with growth 
promoting conditions in the orchard, 
will in most cases gradually cure the 
alternate bearing habit. 

In order to secure good growth in 
the trees, nitrogen fertilizers are es- 
sential in many orchards, in fact, in 
most orchards growing in sod, the use 
of nitrogenous fertilizers will result 
in better growth in the trees, and con- 
sequently will aid greatly in correct- 
ing the tendency to bear alternately. 
Coupled with a supply of available 
nitrogen, adequate moisture is neces- 
sary if the growth, so vital to the cor- 
rection of alternate bearing, is to be 
secured. Good growth during both 
the “ott” and “on” years, coupled with 
a pruning treatment to reduce the 
number of old spurs previous to the 
“off” growing season, will go far to 
correct the.alternate bearing habit. 


Thinning the Fruit 


-It was long believed that thinning 
the fruit during the season of heavy 
production would result in greater 
fruit bud formation for the year fol- 
lowing. By practical experience, how- 
ever, as well as experimental studies, 
it has been found that the commercial 
thinning season comes too late to 
have a marked effect upon fruit bud 
formation during that season. Thin- 
ning of the fruit to secure an imme- 
diate increase in fruit bud formation 
would have to occur practically in the 
blossom stage—a commercial impos- 
sibifity, even if desirable. By the 
time the fruit is large enough that 
the need for thinning can be deter- 
mined, it is too late to be of marked 
benefit from the standpoint of fruit 
bud formation. 


Varieties and Alternate Bearing 


This discussion should not be closed 
without a reference to the relative 
ease with which various varieties can 
be made to produce a crop regularly. 
Certain varieties are known for their 
regular bearing. Jonathan, Grimes, 
Delicious, Winesap, Ben Davis and 
other varieties will produce year after 
year without special attention. On 
the other hand, York Imperial, Yellow 
Newtown, Baldwin, Northern Spy and 
other varieties must be handled very 
carefully if regular crops are to be 
secured. This is a very important 
consideration in determining the va- 
rieties to plant. But for the orchardist 
with varieties which produce crops al- 
ternately, a vigorous series of treat- 
ments of pruning and fertilization to 
induce annual growth will probably 
go far to correct the habit. 

The setting of the.fruit will be dis- 
cussed in the next article in this se- 
ries. 





Although I have studied agriculture 
for over 25 years, I have gathered 
very much valuable information from 
your paper and I would not be with- 
out it if the subscription rate was 
three dollars per year instead of 
three years for one dollar.—Joseph H. 
Haselbauer, New York. - 
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Word From the New Editor 


OUR new editor assumes the duties of 

the position with a feeling of very great 

responsibility, for it is no small task to 
direct the editorial work for a magazine which 
reaches almost a quarter of a million fruit 
growers every month—men and women who 
represent one of the most advanced classes of 
our agricultural population. In the first place, 
it will be no small matter to follow a man 
like Prof. C. I. Lewis. Prof. Lewis was one of 
the horticulturists of the country jvho under- 
stood the industry both from the technical 
and practical viewpoints; he understood both 
the growing and marketing sides; he was 
familiar with all the important fruit growing 
sections of the country; he was an affluent 
and effective writer. His wonderful work 
with this magazine for the past few years 
needs no comment. Both the industry and 
the magazine lost a great horticulturist when 
Prof. Lewis left us. 

In the second place, it is a tremendous task 
to undertake to give information, and to lead 
others to do so, for such a great enterprise 
as American fruit growing. The business is 
not on a standstill by any means. Some of 
the brainiest men in the country are in the 
business, and these, along with the experiment 
station men and other seientists, are con- 
stantly developing new and better methods of 
production, and we must keep in touch with 
what is going on in these directions so that 
we may present to the readers the latest and 
best information on the subjects pertaining to 
the industry. 

Fruit growing, while one of our oldest in- 
dustries, has been handicapped by many 
traditions and customs which are based on 
general belief rather than on absolute fact. 
In other words, some of our operations have 
been performed certain ways just because it 
has been the custom to do them that way. 
For instance, the facts of fruit bud formation 
have been known for many years, but it took 
men like Tufts of California and Roberts of 
Wisconsin to pull this information together 
and adapt it to our practical operations in 
the field. 

It is an editor’s business to sort out the 
good from the bad so that he may present to 
the readers such information as is based on 
fact, and he must help to point out such things 
as are not based on fact. 

When General Manager Walker. and _his 
associates talked with me about coming with 
the paper, I was delighted when they em- 
phasized that the paper had a balanced policy 
in regard to production and marketing. They 
said they recognized that a successful hor- 
ticulture depended both on successful pro- 
duction and successful marketing and that 
neither alone would suffice. This is a program 
which I can enthusiastically enter into and 
support. The marketing question involves 
fully as great a responsibility as that of pro- 
duction. The marketing question has been 
much before the growers the past few years, 
and I am sure that growers everywhere have 
been watching the development of co-opera- 
tive marketing. Success has followed many 
co-operative efforts, while in many cases, the 
associations have failed. Why the difference? 
When analyzed, good reasons will usually be 
found for the success or failure of a co-opera- 
tive enterprise. Some people will offer advice 
lightly on such a question, but in my opinion, 
it is a most serious responsibility to give 
advice on a question which involves millions 
of dollars, and this matter should be ap- 
proached with the very greatest of care. It 
will be our policy to make sure that such 
advice as we may give will be based on sound 
principles. 

An editor does not and cannot alone make 
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a successful paper. The success of such a 
paper as the American Fruit Grower Magazine 
depehds, in a large measure, upon the co-oper- 
ation given by experiment station horticultur- 
ists and other leaders in the industry. I hope 
that it will be possible to secure the same 
co-operation from these leaders in the future 
as in the past. 

I have been connected with the horticultural 
industry all my life. All that I am, I owe to 
horticulture. If I have accomplished anything 
worth while for the industry, I owe it in return 
to horticulture, for it is the industry that has 
provided the opportunity. I have always 
enjoyed my work in horticulture and I feel 
that I shall enjoy this new work better than 
anything I have ever done. I pledge myself, 
both to the readers and to the owners, to do 
all within my ability and energy to make the 
paper a splendid success. 





Frnancing the Fruit Grower 


RUIT growers must be financed. The 

need for it is even greater than the financ- 

ing of industry. The orchards are the 
foundation of the nation’s presperity. When 
orchard returns per acre are low, failures 
among business concerns increase.. Whatever 
promotes the fruit growers’ prosperity, pro- 
motes general prosperity. 

Recognition of this fact is responsible for 
the enactment of the Farm Loan Act; under 
which Federal Land Banks, National Farm 
Loan Associations and Federal Farm Loan 
Bonds came into being. These banks, asso- 
ciations and bonds, provide the fruit grower 
with a source for financial help at a reason- 
able cost. He may free himself from the 
clutches of some Shylock, who has formerly 
loaned on the property, add to his land hold- 
ings, buy .orchard machinery, construct or 
repair buildings and repay the loan in small 
installments. For example, the borrower takes 
out a Federal Farm Loan for $1000 at five 
and one-half per cent interest. He agrees to 
pay $65 a year for 3412 years. The first year 
practically $10 is applied on principal and $55 
pays the interest at the regular“rate: Each 
year thereafter a larger amount ‘is applied on 


principal as the interest due becomes corre-- 


spondingly less, and the entire loan is Hqui- 
dated ‘in this way. within the period stated. 

The. fruit: grower who desires a- Federal 
Farm>* Loan is referred to the executive of- 
ficer of. the nearest National Farm Loan ‘As- 
sociation, known as the secretary-treasurer. 
His orchard is then appraised by a loan com- 
mittee of three members. The men compos- 
ing this committee are thoroughly familiar 
with lecal conditions, and as the Asseciation 
guarantees prompt payment of principal and 
interest, the committee has every incentive to 
be conservative in the appraisal. 


The amount of the lean must not exceed 50 . 


per cent of the value of the land, plus 20 per 
cent of the value of the permanent improve- 
ments. In no case may it exceed $25,000, and 
loans of $10,000 or less are given preference. 
It is further required that the borrower per- 
sonally supervise the orchard to be mortgaged. 
The borrower must also agree to use the 
money received for certain approved pur- 
poses. No loans can be made to landlords 
whe rent, or for speculative purposes. 

If the application is favorably reported by 
the local loan committee, it is forwarded to the 
Federal Land Bank serving that district. The 
property is then re-appraised by an appraiser 
appointed by the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
and before the mortgage is accepted as secur- 
ity for Farm Loan Bonds, the application and 
appraiser’s report must be approved by the 
Securities Division of the Federal Farm Loan 
Bureau in Washington. 


ing frait state. 
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Upon taking out the loan, the borrower be- 
comes a member of the local association to 
which he subseribes for stock, an amount 
equal to five per cent of the value of his loan. 
‘He further assumes a personal liability for 
the debts of his association equal to the value 
of his stock. This constitutes the familiar 
“double liability,” such as is assumed, by 
stockholders of National Banks. The Asso- 
ciation in turn guarantees to the Federal Land 
Bank the prompt payment of principal and 
interest and invests the money ‘received for 
its stock in the stock of the Federal Land 
Bank. 

The 12 Federal Land Banks are located at: 
Springfield, Mass.; St. Louis, Mo.; Louisville, 
Ky.; Columbia, S. C.; New Orleans, La-.; 
Wichita, Kan.; St. Paul, Minn.; Houston, 
Tex:; Berkeley, Calif.; Omaha, Nebr.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Spokane, Wash. 





Small Fruit Department to 
Be Started 


T IS the aim of the American Fruit Grower 
Magazine to present to its readers each 
month articles by the leading horticultur- 

ists of the country. We are conducting a 
number of departments regularly, each of 
which is handled by an outstanding man or 
woman in his or her field. In keeping with 
this policy, we are adding a new department 
to the magazine this month. This department 
will be known as the “Principles and Prac- 
tices in Small Fruit Culture,” and will be 
edited by Dr. A. 8. Colby, Associate Chief of 
the Department of Horticulture of the Uni- 
versity of Ilineis. Dr. Colby is particularly 
qualified to handle this department and has 
specialized on small fruits for a number. of 
years and we believe is one of the best quali- 
fied men to write on the subject. Our readers 
will find His material thoroughly up-to-date 
and trustworthy. - : 





N ANNOUNCING Charles E. Bassett “of 
I Fennville, Mich., as the new special editor 
of the two departments, ‘Markets and Mar- 
keting” and “With the Co-ops.,” the American 
Fruit Grower Magazine feels that it is of- 
fering the experience and ability of one of the 
best known and best posted men in America, 
in these two important lines. 
Mr. Bassett has been a successful fruit 
grower for years and Hives on his farm in one 
of the most important fruit sections of a lead- 
For 15 years he was the sec- 
retary of the Michigan State Horticultural 
Society. As a recognition of what he did for 
the fruit industry, the Michigan Agricultural 
College gave him the honorary degree of Mas- 
ter of Horticulture. Ten years ago he as- 
sisted in organizing the Bureau of Markets 
in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture at Washington, and for five years he was 
its specialist in co-operative organization. In 
this capacity he assisted in organizing nu- 
merous successful co-operative shipping 2sso- 
ciations and acquired a national reputation as 
an authority on organized marketing. 

Five years ago he resigned his government 
position to take up active marketing work 
with the North American Fruit Exchange, as 
its director of organization. When that Ex- 
change was taken over by the newly formed 
Federated Fruit & Vegetable Growers, he 
continued in the same capacity until last 
October, when he resigned to look after his 


‘own fruit interests. 


Having been in actual contact with every 
important fruit section of America for 10 
years, Mr. Bassett will be able to handle fheir 
problems fairly and fully and to the satisfae- 
tion of thousands of our readers. 
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The Prevention of Storage Scald 
by Clarence E. Baker 


Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station 


TORAGE scald of apples is prob- 

ably the worst non-parasitic dis- 

ease with which the fruit grower 
has, to contend as it causes greater 
annual losses than all other storage 
diseases combined. It is found both in 
the commercial storage plant and in 
the farm cool storage, sometimes com- 
pletely destroying the market value of 
a fine crop of apples without apparent 
warning. Although its cause and be- 
havior are still poorly understood, it 
can now be largely prevented by fol- 
lowing certain practices, which will be 
set forth later. Varieties most sus- 
ceptible to scald attacks are: Grimes, 
York Imperial, Rome Beauty, Black 
Twig, Rhode Island Greening, Stay- 
man, Wagner and Baldwin, but it oc- 
curs at times on almost every variety 
of apple. 

Most growers of Grimes or York Im- 
perial are familiar with the disease as 
it appears on the apple in storage, or 
after. it has been removed, and recog- 
nize it as an irregular brown tint 
spreading over the skin in mild cases, 
or entirely killing the skin to the ex- 
tent that it will slough off when han- 
dled, giving the disease the appear- 
ance of arot. It can be distinguished 
from a rot, however, as rots usually 
spread down into the flesh in a more 
or less conical shape, while scald is 
diffused over a considerable surface of 
the apple to the depth of only a few 
layers of cells. Once the skin is killed 
by scald, rot organisms enter the fruit 
and proceed with its destruction. 

Regular scald must be distinguished 
also from its companion storage dis- 
ease of Jonathan and Rome Beauty, 
known as soft-scald. The latter dis- 
ease differs from regular scald in that 
it is found on the blushed side of the 
apple, extending over the fruit in 
peculiar patterns, while regular scald 
is usually found on the greener por- 
tion of the fruit. In appearance, soft- 
scald closely resembles frost injury, 
the affected tissue being soft, watery 
and slightly sunken. The line of de- 
marcation between the affected and 
healthy tissues is much more sharp, 
however, than in the case of frost in- 
jury. On red fruits the color of soft- 
scald is usually whitish or pink, which 
becomes light brown after exposure 
to warm air. Soft scald usually oc- 
curs only with temperatures below 32 
degrees and its seriousness is in- 
creased by delayed storage and poor 
ventilation. 

In comparison with regular scald, 
soft-scald is of small importance. Con- 
trol measures discussed in this article 
are applicable to regular scald only, 
as the two diseases are distinct and do 
not yield to the same methods of pre- 
vention. 


Prevalent Opinions Regarding Cause 
of Scald 


Many times apples, when examined 
in storage and appear to be perfectly 
sound, show a large amount of scald 
after they have been in warm air for a 
few days. This fact has formed the 
basis of a serious misconception re- 
garding the real cause of the disease 
and leads to the prevalent opinion that 
scald is due to the warming of the 
fruit after its removal from storage. 
This, however, is not the case, but as 
we shall see later, the damage was 
done during the early storage period, 
giving the fruit the potentiality to 
exhibit the disease as soon as it is 
put under favorable conditions. It is 
true that warm air often causes the 
disease to become evident, but the 
cause of the disease goes back to some 
condition under which tke fruit was 
held during the first few weeks it was 
in storage. 

Low storage temperatures have also 
been held responsible for the damage 
but this idea, also, is without founda- 
tion. 


Relation of the Ripening Process to 
Scald Development 


To understand thoroughly the true 
Conditions bringing about apple scald, 
it is necessary to understand the life 
processes taking place 


within the 


apple itself during the harvest and 
storage periods. It must be .remem- 
bered that when the apple is removed 
from the tree it is a living organism 
whose life processes are still going on. 
At this time the apple is hard, sour 
and not sufficiently ripe to be palat- 


an accumulation of carbon dioxide 
rather tends to prevent scaid. 

During the ripening process, how- 
ever, other products of respiration be- 
sides carbon dioxide are thrown off, 
among which are esters—organic com- 
pounds that give the aroma to the 
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Seald on Grimes apples effectively prevented by the use of oiled paper. 
Typical of apples wrapped individually in 
seald-free throughout their storage season, 


A— 
oiled paper. These remained 
B—Typical of untreated fruit. 


Seald developed after about two months in sterage and by the end of the 


normal storage period for this variety, these apples were worthless. 
Apples packed in shredded oiled paper. 


Cam 
This method gave practically as 


goed control of seald as did wrapping each individual apple 


able. After picking, the life processes 
continue, the starches are changed to 
sugars, the acid disappears, the apple 
becomes soft and _ edible. If this 
process is permitted to go on un- 
checked, the apple finally reaches ma- 
turity, it becomes mealy, losing its 
flavor and aroma and eventually dis- 
integrates completely. This process 
progresses rapidly at warm tempera- 
tures. 

To slow up these life processes and 
to keep the apple in a high state of 


fruit. It is an accumulation of these 
about the fruit that cause it to scald. 
It has been found that if these are 
removed during the early ripening 
period, scald can be prevented. That 
these fruit esters are responsible for 
scald has been demonstrated artificial- 
ly by producing scald on apples by 
exposing them to the vapors of certain 
dilute esters. 

If it were possible to remove these 
gases by ventilation, the control of 
scald would be more simple, but to be 














Typical seald injury oun Rhode Island Greening. 
green or unblushed side of the apple, 
As the disease progresses, the tissues directly beneath the 


brown tint. 
flesh become dead and brown 


palatability over a long season, storage 
is resorted to, but it must be remem- 
bered that even at temperatures as 
low as 31 and 382 degrees, these 
changes are slowly taking place with- 
in the apple. As in an auimal 
body, respiration is slowly going on. 
Oxygen is beiug absorbed to aid in 
carrying on these internal processes 
and carbon dioxide gas is given oif in 
large quantities, together with other 
waste products of respiration. It is at 
this point that the relation of scald is 
directly\connected to the development 
of the apple. and here again lies a 
prevalent misconception, namely, that 
the accumulation of carbon dioxide 
gas causes the scald. This is not the 
ease, for it has been established that 
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Seald usually appears on the 


spreading over the surface as a 


efficient. ventilation must reach the 
surface of all the fruit. In storage 
rooms stacked several tiers high with 
fruit in tight packages, this is impossi- 
ble and other means must be em- 
ployed. 


The Evolution of the Oiled Wrapper 


Dr. Charles Brooks, of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
his associates, who conducted the 
above investigations, have been work- 
ing on this problem for several years 
and have devised methods of control. 
Utilizing the ability of fats and oils to 
absorb odors and they tried 
successfully to prevent the accumula- 
tion of these harmful gases by absorb- 
ing them in fais. In the course of 


Zases, 


their experiments many substances 
and means of using them were studied 
with the oiled wrapper as the ultimate 
result. An odorless and tasteless type 
of mineral oil has been developed 
which does not affect the taste or 
quality of the fruit in any way. Ordi- 
nary animal or vegetable oils become 
rancid after a time and injure the 
flavor of the fruit. Paraffin wrappers 
have reduced the amount of 
only slightly and consequently 
not proved worthy of-use, 

It has been found that when Grime 
were stored in oiled wraps, scald 
not result when the oiled wraps w 
removed and replaced with common 
paper after as short a time as one 
month. This indicates that the injury 
occurs di early part of the 
storage emphasizes the 
value of prompt wrapping. High tem. 
peraturés during the first few weeks 
after harvesting hasten the 
ripening process and aggravate seald 
injury. It has also been found that 
scald deveiopment can be arrested 
after months of storage by 
the use of oiled wraps. ; 

Mineral oil wrappers are now being 
made by several commercial concerns 
and are being used in increasin 
large quantities each year, especially 
in the Pacifie northwest. In buving 
oiled wrappers. the most important 
point of consideration is the amount 
of oil contained. Experiments r 
established that to be most effici 
the wrappers should contain 15 to 
per cent of oil by weight. In buying 
oiled wrappers, the purchaser should 
demand a definite statement 
manufacturer as to the amount of oii 
contained. Most of the oiled wrappers 
on the market contain about 15 to 18 
per cent of oil at the time of their 
manutacture. Formerly the oil 
tent ran from three to fixe per cent 
and that small amount of oil will not 
control scald. 
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Recent Developments in Oiled Paper 
Protection 


Since the establishment of seald con- 
trol by the use of the mineral oil 
wrapper, several commercial products 
have appeared upon the market other 
than the regular oiled wrapner. One 
of these products is a wrapper both 
chemically processed with Bordeaux 
and oleated. Beside controlling scald, 
the wrapper is supposed to check the 
development of rots and molds. 

One of the most interesting supple- 
mentary products is a shredded oiled 
paper, presumably a waste product 
from cutting oiled wraps, to be dis- 
tributed through the package about 
the fruit. This product is still in the 
experimental stage, but if a sufficient 
quantity is used to absorb the products 
of respiration, and if it is distributed 
in such a manner as to be in intimate 
contact with all of the fruit. it may 
work satisfactorily. Sheets of oiled 
paper for separating the layers of fruit 
and for lining the sides of the package 
are also available and should prove a 
valuable addition when used with 
shredded paper packs. . 


Purdue Experiments 


Last fall the experiment station out- 
lined investigations dealing with stor- 
age problems, one series of which 
deals with the prevention of scald by 
the use of oiled wraps and shredded 
oiled paper. These investigations are 
being carried on with sevefal varie- 
ties of apples subject to scald, in our 
new cool storage house at Bedford, 
Ind., and also in a commercial cold 
storage plant in Indianapolis. Al- 
though the first season’s work is not 
vet completed, some very interesting 


results have been obtained. 


in view of the fact that Grimes is 
one of the most important commercial 
varieties in this section of the country, 
and also one of those varieties most 
susceptible to scald, our results with 
this variety are of considerable inter- 
est to both the fruit growing and the 
fruit consuming public. 

Under the conditions prevailing in 

(Concluded on page 21.) 
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Thinning Deciduous Fruits 
by Warren P. Tufts 


University of California 


HINNING the immature fruit is 

one of the most essential orchard 

operations because crowded fruit 
cannot size properly and neitne, will 
the color, texture and flavor be of the 
best. Considerable thinning is done 
when the trees are pruned. These 
two operations are therefore so close- 
ly related that one cannot be dis- 
cussed without a consideration of the 
other. 

Little experimental data exist for 
guidance in thinning. Most growers, 
however, have demonstrated to their 
satisfaction that the operation pays. 
This is particularly true with apricots, 
peaches and shipping plums. It is 
the aim of this article to present as 
briefly as possible certain general con- 
siderations, as well as practical sug- 
gestions, for the carrying out of the 
work. 

Reasons for Thinning 


Thinning may be defined as the re- 
moval of a certain portion of the fruit 
crop from the tree in order to: Im- 
prove size, color, texture, flavor and 
individual uniformity; prevent break- 
age of trees by better distribution of 
crop; reduce disease and insect in- 
jury; maintain vigor of the tree; 
secure more regular bearing; and de- 
crease labor of handling crop. 

It has been the common experience 
of growers, and many actual tests 
have shown, that where there is a 
heavy set of fruit, the reduction of 
the number of specimens will, as a 
rule, result in better average size, 
color and uniformity and enhance the 
general attractiveness of the entire 
crop. 

Frequently, either on account of im- 
proper thinning of fruiting wood at 
the dormant pruning, or an unusually 
favorable season for fruit setting, 
trees may be so loaded that much 
breakage will result unless the weight 
of the crop is reduced by thinning. 

Certain diseases and insects flour- 
ish where fruit is closely crowded on 
the branch. In order to control these 
pests, it is necessary to break up the 
clusters. The codling moth, which 
causes wormy apples and pears, de- 
lights in making its entrance where 
twe fruits touch. Brown rot of the 
stone fruits is more rapidly spread 
when the fruit hangs in dense clusters 
or even touches. 

Bigelow and Gore’ a number of 
years ago reported the average com- 
position of six varieties of peaches at 
different stages of growth. The re 
sults are given in Table 1. 

A study of these figures discloses 
several interesting facts. The pro- 
portion of total solids in the pits 
(stone and kernel) of the peach, even 
at a relatively early stage of develop- 
ment, is compe «tively great. From 
this, it may protably be safely con- 
cluded that the bringing to maturity 
of a large number of pits is a greater 
drain upon the tree than the ripening 
of a smaller number of fruits, which 
on account of larger size, aggregate 
the same weight. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that the size of 
the pit in the stone fruits varies very 
little between large and small speci- 
mens of the same variety. Inasmuch 
as the solids in the pits are propor- 
tionately much less before the stone 
hardens, it would seem desirable to 
thin as soon as possible after all 
natural shedding of superfluous fruits 
has stopped. These facts would seem 
to indicate that the vigor of the tree 
may be maintained by judicious 
thinning. 

Many statements have in the past 
been made to the effect that thinning, 
by not allowing all spurs to produce 
any one season, will prevent the alter- 
nation of bearing which seems to be 
the fixed habit of some apple and pear 
varieties. Carefully checked experi- 
ments have shown this assumption to 
be incorrect, except insofar as a heavy 
crop one year tends to deplete the 
resources of the trees for the following 
season. With the stone fruits, a very 
heavy production one year its almost 


Bigelow, W. D.. and Core. H. ¢., U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Bur. Chem. Bull. 97, 1905. 


always followed by a light crop the 
next, unless utmost care is taken with 
all orchard operations. 

Thinning so as to decrease the num- 
ber of fruits to be handled at harvest 
time materially reduces picking, grad- 
ing and packing costs. Lessening the 
number of fruits does not necessarily 
mean less tonnage. Thinning is apt 


integral part of the pruning system. 
Plant food materials before being 
assimilated by the tree in carrying on 
its activities, must be tranformed in 
the leaves into rather complex plant 
foods, and there is some evidence to 
show that much of this food is utilized 
near the point of manufacture. Hav- 
ing this fact in mind, it may be argued 
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Cluster of apples setting from one fruit bud. 


For best results only one fruit 


should remain after thinning. 


to result in considerable increase in 
size. The canners of California have 
adopted as a slogan, “one two-and-a- 
half-inch peach weighs as much as 
two two-inch peaches.” 


General Considerations 


The fruit tree utilizes all its ener- 
gies in: Wood growth; fruit and seed 
production; fruit and leaf-bud forma- 
tion; and manufacture and storage of 
reserve food materials. 

uw. the different orchard operations 
which modify these life processes, 
probably no other one has such a pro- 
found and immediate influence as 
pruning. Any pruning system, which 
results in a greater storage of plant 
food reserves, the formation of more 
fruit-spurs and fruit-buds, and conse- 
quent modification of new wood 
growth, is most intimately associated 
with the question of fruit thinning, in 
fact, the thinning of the fruit is an 


that more fruit can be brought to a 
satisfactory maturity on shoots or 
spurs having a comparatively large 
leaf area. Field observation offers 
convincing proof of the correctness of 
this assumption. 

Young trees, especially with a vigor- 
ous vegetative growth, tend to set 
fewer fruits than slower growing 
mature ones, and as a rule need less 
thinning. There is likewise a distinct 
varietal difference in the ability of the 
various sorts to size their crops. The 
Winesap variety of apple, for example, 
needs far more thinning than the 
average. 

Soil and moisture conditions must 
be favorable. Thinning cannot be 
made to atone for poor cultural treat- 
ment. Naturally more fruit may be 
left under ideal conditions than where 
there is a deficiency in either soil 
moisture or fertility. Also it should 
be stated in passing that during the 


TABLE 1.—AVERAGE COMPOSITION OF SIX VARIETIES OF PEACHES AT 
DIFFERENT STAGES OF GROWTH. 


— —Weight of 

Stage of Peach. Flesh. 
Growth. 
June Drop 


Market-ripe 


Stone. 
Grams. Percent. Per cent. Per cent. Percent. Percent. Per cent. 

9.51 64.55 32.50 
Stone Hardened.. 16.75 71.54 25.82 
73.59 92.49 6.86 


Total solids in—-—— 
Kernel. Flesh. Stone. Kernel. 
2.94 34.77 9.37 
2.89 16.97 27.35 
0.65 14.04 66.94 


early development of the fruit, should 
there be a lack of available moisture 
in the soil, the leaves have the ability 
of withdrawing water from the fruit. 
This condition may readily proceed 
so far that the fruit is unable to re- 
cover even with copious irrigations at 
a later date. Keep the soil moisture 
at the optimum at all times. 

Much of the thinning work may be 
accomplished at the annual dormant 
pruning, at less expense, by the judi- 
cious selection and distribution of 
fruiting wood. . With certain fruits, 
however, even with the most careful 
pruning, a portion of the fruit must 
be removed after the first and second 
“drops” or the trees will tend to over- 
bear. Attempts at thinning the fruit 
at pruning time in some localities 
where there is more or less of a frost 
hazard, may result, in unfavorable 
seasons, in greatly reduced crops. 

It has already been pointed out that 
thinning is best done as early in the 
spring as the habit of natural drop- 
ping permits. This will vary for dif- 
ferent localities and fruits. The so- 
called “June drop” in reality in many 
fruit sections of California takes place 
in April or May. A satisfactory ex- 
planation of this phenomenon has yet 
to be proved experimentally. 

The actual operation of thinning is 
accomplished in various ways in the 
different fruit districts. The only sat- 
isfactory way is removal of the un- 
desirable fruit with the hand, never 
by shaking or knocking with a pole. 

By the latter methods fruit-spurs are 
broken, even spacing of fruit left is 
impossible, and no discrimination can 
be made between good and bad speci- 
mens. Fruit made unsalable: by in- 
sect injuries, plant diseases, frost and 
mechanical malformations can be re- 
moved when thinning is done by hand; 
otherwise many of these specimens 
will remain on the trees until harvest 
and the handling of these culls will 
impose a further burden at a very 
busy season. 

Specific Recommendations 


Apple.—The fruit-bud of the apple 
produces a cluster of flowers, several 
of which usually set fruit, but only 
one as a rule should be deft at thin- 
ning time. When there is a heavy 
set, some spurs must be deprived of 
all their fruit so that when the apples 
are ripe they will be from four to six 
inches apart on the branch. Some 
varieties, such as the Winesap, must 
be thinned even more severely so that 
the. fruits possibly are not closer than 
eight or 10 inches. When the crop 
is not so heavy and growing condi- 
tions are favorable, then it may be 
permissible to leave two specimens 
to the spur. 

Apples should generally be thinned 
immediately after the June drop. 
However, under certain conditions 
and with some varieties, notably the 
earlier maturing sorts, by delaying 
the thinning for a time, it has been 
found possible to profitably dispose of 
the immature fruit for culinary pur- 
poses and at the same time secure 
proper development of the main crop. 

Specially designed “‘thinning shears” 
are on the market for use in apple 
thinning, but the use of these with 
most varieties will not prove faster 
than removal by hand. Furthermore, 
there is danger of injuring the speci- 
mens left with the sharp points of 
the shears. 

Apricot.—Apricots should be thinned 
so that no two specimens will touch 
when ripe. . Ordinarily the young 
fruits should not be left closer than 
from three to five inches on strong 
shoots and only one fruit to each 
short spur. Two fruits may be left 
near together on opposite sides of the 
branch or even on a short spur, if no 
other fruits are closer than four or 
five inches. 

In sections where brown rot is 
prevalent, great care should be taken 
to see that fruits do not touch when 
ripening. In clusters of apricots, 
there is often enough moisture be- 
tween fruits that touch each other to 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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‘TILLAGE DAYS are peak load 
days on every farm. 


Many times unsatisfactory 
work results from the use of 
horses, soft from the winter 
layoff. 


With the Fordson two broad 
furrows are quickly turned 
with a gang plow—twenty to 
thirty acres are double disced 
each day. Ample time is pro- 
vided for every important 
operation wilich makes for 
the perfect seed bed. 


Face your biggest tasks with 
abundance of power. Order 
your Fordson today. 


Ford fotor Company, 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 
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E FAILURE of grapevines to 
set fruit, or to retain their fruit 
after it has developed more or 

less fully, is a trouble of considerable 
economic importance, the cause of 
which usually remains a mystery to 
the grower.» Both the non-setting of 
grapes and their falling off after they 
have developed more or less fully is 
termed “coulure” by the French viti- 
culturists. 

While the failure of the flowers to 
set fruit. or of the berries to develop 
appreciably, has long been recognized 
by European viticulturists, and some 
phases of it by American horticultur- 
ists and those engaged in grape-breed- 
ing experiments, this trouble has been 
given but scant attention by American 
pathologists. From a consideration of 
the American pathological literature, 
the impression is gained that the non- 
setting of grapes is of but little im- 
portance in comparison to the falling 
of the more or less fully developed 
fruit, or “shelling” or “rattles.” as this 
trouble is designated commonly in this 
country. 

Observations by the writer indicate 
that the non-setting of grapes is of 
far greater importance as a factor of 
loss than the commonly mentioned 
shelling: The undue prominence 
which shelling has attained in com- 
parison to non-setting is largely due 
to the much greater conspicuousness 
of the loss caused by the former, the 
falling of some of the well-developed 
berries attracting the attention of even 
the most casual observer, whereas 
large numbers of the flower clusters 
may fail to set fruit or may even blight 
and drop off entirely within a few 
days and entirely escape the casual 
observer or excite but little comment 
as a rule. 

In California, Bioletti has applied 
the term “early coulure” to the failure 
of the flowers to set fruit or of the 


oped. 


dropping of the berries without devel- 
oping appreciably, and the term “late 
coulure” 
the berries after they are well devel- 


American 


Missouri State Fruit Experiment Station 


early coulure, if we accept the more 
convenient term, has been investigat- 
to the falling or shelling of ed by a large number of observers and 
a variety of causes assigned. 























Failure of Moore’s Early grapes to set fruit as a result of the cold, rainy 


weather that prevailed during the blooming period. 


left. 


Bioletti’s distinctions seem very 
appropriate and should prove useful, dental. 
especially in the absence of any other 
term for the earlier form of this grape 
trouble. 

The non-setting of the grapes, or 


Five-eighths natural size. 


Normal cluster at the 


may be either constitutional or acci- 


Causes of Non-Setting of Grapes 


Under early coulure as a result of 


constitutional causes, by far the most 


These 
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The Non-Setting and Shelling of Grapes 


by Arthur S. Rhoads 


important factor to be considered is 
the lack of self-fertility of certain 
varieties due to imperfect develop- 
ment of the flowers or to lack of func- 
tional activity of the pollen produced. 
The work of a number of investigators 
has shown that a large number of 
grape varieties are more or less in- 
capable of setting fruit if planted 
alone, but that, like the pistillate 
strawberries, they must depend upon 
the pollen of other varieties for per- 
fect fertilization and fruitfulness. In 
other instances, the flowers may seem- 
ingly be, perfect in their organs and 
yet fail to develop fruit. In Europe 
this has been regarded as an inherit- 
able character of certain vines, the 
only remedy for which appears to be 
ringing the vines, which tends to 
lessen the amount of water supplied 
and to concentrate the liquid nourish- 
ment carried to the flowers. 

Early coulure, as a result of acci- 
dental causes, has been attributed to 
such factors as unfavorable weather 
conditions or fungous attacks occur- 
ring at flowering time, spraying while 
in bloom, improper pruning, a defi- 
ciency in the supply of reserve food 
materials in the canes, due to its de- 
pletion by excessive vegetative growth 
or by overbearing the preceding year, 
unsuitable or exhausted soil and the 
absorption of excessive material from 
soils extremely poor in nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid. The first two of 
these factors probably are the ones 
most frequently involved. A _ cold, 
rainy season alone will suffice to re- 
tard the fertilization of the flowers so 
that they may drop’in greater or less 
number without setting fruit, or the 
fruit may develop for a time’ but quick- 
ly- fall off before attaining any appre- 
ciable size, dropping off at every touch 
or jar of the vine. This often results 
in straggly bunches and the loss may 


(Continued on page 24.) 


The Savior of an Industry 


HE MARIONVILLE DISTRICT, 

situated 26 miles southwest of 

Springfield, in the heart of the 
Missouri Ozarks, is acknowledged to 
be one of the best apple growing sec- 
tions in Missouri. About 2600 acres of 
orchard are now growing, and more 
are being planted every season. From 
between the orchards, vineyards and 
etrawberry fields, one may see the im- 
posing structure of the Marionville 
Cold Storage Co., a plant built by and 
for fruit growers and managed by fruit 
growers. Within sight of the building 
are many acres of the finest orchards 
that ever grew in the Middle West— 
the orchards that made famous that 
“Fruit with the Ozark Flavor.” This 
is the project that is called the 
“Savior of an Industry,” according to 
J. A. Neff, of Marionville, Mo., a senior 
student in the Missouri College of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Neff continues as follows: “Any 
commercial fruit grower -is familiar 
with the need of ‘saviors’ at various 
stages of the game, and the Marion- 
ville district was no exception to the 
Tule. The Marionville Cold Storage 
Co.. was organized BECAUSE it had 
become a necessity for the growers 
of the community to have their own 
storage, one in Vv h they had a man- 
aging voice, one in which they had 
complete confidence. Before the or- 
ganization of the company in 1916, the 
question of storage for the huge apple 
crop of the district was a question of 
concern to all growers. Cold storage 
facilities were at a premium. The 
nearest was a small private plant at 
Aurora, six miles away, which, al- 
though excellent, could not serve 
more than a fraction of its own terri- 
tory. Failing to get space there, the 
grower had to ship his fruit to distant 
storages. Such a situation left the 
apple grower at a disadvantage to 
every one with whom he dealt. He 
had but two choices: Take the price 
offered by the fall buyers, or ship his 


to 
tempted to sell the crop at harvesting 
time or before. He was at the mercy of the storages open to growers of the 
district were poorly managed. If the 
ultimate buyer was not conscientious, 
he telegraphed to the owner that his 
fruit was unfit for market, or made 


crop over 4 Jong rail haul to a distant 
storage of which he knew nothing. 
“Since there was almost no storage 


of any or all buyers, and, sorry to 
say, most of them took advantage of 
the fact that there was no storing 
point and that the grower must sell 
at once. 
selling prices usually low, leaving the 
grower little chance for profit. The grower was at the-mercy of buyer and 
grower who was willing to hold the 
crop was very little better off. First 


by T. J. Talbert 


University of Missouri 


he had to get cars—often poorly iced— 
to ship his fruit to the storage point. 
Many were the barrels of apples 
be “had locally, the grower was _ which had begun to deteriorate before 
they ever reached the storage. Many 


This situation made the fall some other statement aimed at break- 


ing down prices. 


storage management. 
storage also lost the grower the per- 


Here again the 


This system of 














Marionville, Mo. 








Fruit growers delivering apples to their co-operative cold storage plant at 


sonal touch of being ablé to sée his 
own fruit and to make his own sales; 
he could only take what was offered 
him; there was no recourse from un- 
satisfactory transportation service or 
poor refrigeration. As a third factor 
entering into the discontent was the 
fact that since one cannot always 
guess the trend of market, the fruit 
was often made to retrace its steps 
back through its own community to a 
market far on the other side; this 
added greatly to the deterioration dur- 
ing transit, and added expense to the 
budget. And for all these ills there 
was but one host: The fruit grower; 
he did the work and the worrying; 
he paid the bills and took the blame. 
At the end of the 1915 season, the 
growers of the region were almost 
desperate. Very few had broken 
even; many of them had to pay the 
rail and storage charges on their fruit 
out of their own pockets, for prices 
did not rise and the storage service 
was unusually poor that season. Dis- 
content was abroad, and it was a gen- 
erally conceded fact that the time was 
ripe for a last attempt to find a 
remedy or else the industry was 
doomed to failure. The only certainty 
was that no one would carry on in the 
same manner as:the growers had done 
for several seasons past. So they set 
to work to solve their most pressing 
need. 
Growers Get Busy 


“Let George do it. I haven’t time,’ 
is the phrase that spills lots of co- 
operative beans. The growers of the 
community were convinced by that 
time that they must have a local stor- 
age, but no one had ‘the courage to 
start the movement. It was obvious 
that it should be erected and ready for 
use in the coming season if it were to 
be built at all. For some weeks ‘stor- 
age’ was the topic of conversation, but 
‘George’ did not even make a move 


(Continued on page 48.) 
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A better fruitland—a better homelaed 


IHERE’S new land waiting for you in Sutter Basin, California—fruit land second to none! A 
tract consisting of 45,000 acres of wonderfully fertile, easily tilled river-bottom land is being 
divided into suitable farms, which are being sold to desirable farmers — not speculators. 
Here fruits of all kinds thrive. Rich soil, balmy climate, abundant sunshine, and controlled moisture 
combine to produce the greatest yields per acre of all crops. Sutter County is the home of the 
famous Thompson Seedless Grape and is a heavy producer of many varieties of fruits, including: 
peaches, prunes, grapes, plums, pears, apricots, cherries, figs, olives, pomegranates, apples, almonds, 
walnuts, etc. The peach yield averages 13 tons to the acre but runs as high as 22 tons in some cases. 


Complete Irrigation System 
A complete irrigation system is already in operation and supplies ample water to all parts 
of the tract. One share of water company stock goes with each acre of land so that Sutter 
Basin farmers own their water as well as their land. There is also an excellent drainage system 
for carrying off surplus moisture in sections where needed. 


Markets and Transportation 
Convenient canneries and the city markets of Sacramento, 22 miles away, San Francisco, 100 
miles distant, Oakland, and all Pacific ports provide ready outlets for Sutter Basin produce of all 
kinds. Railroad transportation the entire length of the Basin, with townsites at both ends and in 
the center, cheap water transportation on the Sacramento river, and concrete highways enable 
Sutter Basin farmers to reach the best markets at the lowest cost. 


California At Its Best 


California is at its best in Sutter Basin—both in the matter of climate and healthfulness. U. S. 
Weather Bureau records show a variation of only 27 degrees in mean temperature between the 
months of January and July, at Sacramento, and records of the State Department of Health show 
a lower death rate in this valley than in any of the five great divisions of the State. 
Schools, churches, social and business centers within the Basin as well as outside of it, combine to 
make life attractive here—and scattered throughout the State are many of the country’s most 
marvelous scenic wonder spots—right at your back door! 

- Get all the facts about this better fruit land—and better homeland. Fill out and mail the 


coupon for complete information. 


SUTTER BASIN COMPANY—€astern Sales Department 


345 TRANSPORTATION BLDG., 608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
HOME OFFICE—SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


This project has been submitted to the Real Estate Commissioner of the State of California 
and the title, water, and methods of sale have been approved by him. 


‘id ABET, a Wane 
9 to 10 tons of alfalfa per acre, with 5 and 6 cut- Ma 
tings a year, keeps the livestock well provided 
for, with enough left over to sell at a good profit. Now 4 


Sucter Basin Company, Eastern Sales Dept., : 

























45 miles of main canals and 137 miles of lat- 
etals carry water to all parts of Sutter Basin, 
as needed, assuring the greatest yields per acre. 










The above illustration, 
made from an actual 
photograph, shows 
a one-year-old Sutter 
Basin peach orchard. 
The average peach 
yield in this valley is 
13 tons to the acre, 
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Thinning Deciduous Fruits 
(Continued from page 8.) 


germinate spores of the brown rot. 
This disease spreads’ very quickly 
from fruit to fruit at ripening time, 
by contact, and within two or three 
days the entire cluster may be in- 
fected. 2 


Thinning apricots on trees which 
so-called 
“long system” requires special men- 


have been pruned by the 


tion. Such trees ordinarily set a been to thin peaches so that the fruits 
much heavier crop than “short are separated by four to six inches at 
pruned” trees of similar age and ripening. However, if two fruits are 


therefore require heavier thinning. In 








thinning and is the one frnit which 
under practically all conditions must 
be thinned. It has been shown that 
it takes two two-inch peaches to equal 
in “green” weight one two-and-a-halt- 
inch peach, and aiso that when the 
dried fruit is considered, it takes 
three and _ three-quarter’ standard 
grade Muirs to equal one extra fancy 
dried Muir. These 
thd importance of securing size. 

The common recommendation 


on opposite sides of a shoot and are 





facts en:phasize 


has 














Fruits composing this cluster of apricots would have reached better size had 
one or two specimens been removed at thinning. 


some sections, apricot trees set fruit 
on the slender one-year shoots which, 
if left, is very likely to produce small, 
searred and ‘“‘fog-marked”’ specimens. 
These should all be removed and this 
is most easily and cheaply accom- 
plished by means of a light pole, to 
the end of which has been fastened 
12 or 14 inches of old rubber hose. 
The branches may be struck with this 
hose to knock off the apricots at 
thinning time without matefial injury 
to either branch or buds. 
TABLE 2. 


and 254 


far removed from other specimens 
both may be left. It 
practical in most cases to attempt to 
separate “doubles.” Remove all such 
if there are enough “singles” to make 
a crop. 

Recently Weldon’ has submitted fig- 
ures, collected by the Southern Cali- 
fornia Canners’ Bureau and the Cali- 
fornia Growers’ Ass’n, showing the 
pumber of peaches of different sizes 
necessary to make a ton of fresh 
fruit. From these facts, the author 


THINNING SCHEDULE. 
Number of 
; inch sizes, 


914 


inch 
per 


inch, 
tonnage 


peaches per tree, of 2% 
to produce desired 


aere as shown in teft-hand column, trom trees plant- 
ed the different distances indicated below. 


Number of tons per acre 7-20 feet by 20 feet.—. -—24 feet by 24 feet. 
desired. 108 trees per acre. 75 trees per acre. 
Tons 2% in 214 in. 2%, in. 2% in. 2% in. 2% in. 
ee Perey ere er e 104 70 5 149 1ot 77 
Nr ee ee ee ee ; 208 140 298 202 154 
rere Tyre eececesccciove 312 210 447 303 213 
4 280 596 404 308 
§ B50 745 505 S85 
5 421) S94 606 162 
400 1,043 707 539 
560 1.192 SOS 616 
650 1,341 9O9 693 
700 540 1,490 1,019 770 





Considerable 
sary to determine how 
must be to make a systematic thin- 
ning of the apricot orchard economi- 


experience is neces- 
heavy.the set 


cal. Observations seem to indicate 
that crops up to a certain tonnage will 





calculates the number of peaches of 
a given size which must be left on a 
single tree planted at a certain dis- 
tance to produce a given tonnage per 
acre. 

The orchardist can only after long 


be brought through to maturity with Years of experience accurately esti- 
marketable sizes without carefully Mate the tonnage trees of a certain 
breaking up every cluster and sep- @8e and condition should produce. Re- 
arating adjacent fruits as above ducing the number of peaches on a 
recommended. Nevertheless, conserv- tree to a given number will not as- 


ative apricot growers make thinning 
one of the annual orchard operations. 

Peach.—The peach responds most 
readily of all the deciduous fruits to 





°Geo. P. Weldon, A New Idea in Peach 
Thinning. Bull, No. 5, Feb., 1925, Chaffey 
Junior College, Ontario, Calif. 
(Concluded on page 16.) 


is probably im- 













































Valuable news 
inasimple statement 


actual news for the 
farmer in the statement that now 
“it costs no more to buy a Kelly.” 


There® is 


For many years, Kellty-Springfield tires 
were sold at a higher price than the 
best the “standard” tires but those 
who wanted the best at any price bought 
Kellys. 

Living up to traditions, never cheapen- 
ing the product to meet competition, the 
business grew until a great new plant— 
one of the world’s biggest and best tire 
factories—was built. 

In this plant the Kelly-Springfield qual- 
ity has been further improved and the 
cost of production greatly lessened. 


of 


It is as important news to the farmer as 
to the city man, that he may now secure 
the greater mileage, the additional sure- 
footedness, and the priceless peace of 
mind that Kelly tires afford, at the same 
price he would have to pay for an ordi- 
nary tire. 








“iz costs no more to buya Kelly 7 
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OU. S. Rubber Co., 1924 


ie is only a matter of months 
since such a tire as the Usco 
Cord was more than any man 
expected. 


There wasn’t a tire anywhere 
that forecast the possibility of 
the Usco Cord. 


Today Usco Cord is turning 
in such a consistent dollar value 
for dollar invested that it 

_ Changes the tire user’s whole 
scale of reckoning. 


USCO 








Scene ut Palm Beach painted by John Newton Howitt 


If it hadn’t been for the new 
methods developed in the manu- 
facture of U. S. Royal Cords, 
Usco Cords would not be here 
now to set a new standard for 
low-priced tire equipment. 


Usco Cords are made in 30x 3 
inch and 30 x 31% inch clincher 
for light cars, and in straight- 
side in all standard passenger car 
sizes from 30 x 3% inch up. 


= United States Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 





CORD 
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HETZEL’S ELASTIC 
TREE CEMENT 


DESTROY 










NON-POISONOUS, NON- 
PENETRATING 
HAS NO EQUAL 
Made in Red, Black, Brows 
and Gray Colors 





State color desired. 


Estate J. G. HETZEL 
Newark, New Jersey 
ESTABLISHED 1860 











Used for 
SEALING, GRAFTING, 
PRUNING AND BUDDING 
TREES 


If your garden or orchard is infested 
i with field mice write us and we will 
send you a free booklet telling how to 
destroy them without the use of traps Baskets for Apples, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
or virulent poisons. oe cA Tomatoes, Cucumbers, Beans, etc. Boxes and 


Crates for Berries, Cucumbers, Celery, Cauli- 
Eee flower and vegetables of all kinds. 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DEPT. A 
DETROIT, . MICH. 





Catalog mailed on request 


The Pierce-Williams Co. ®°°*3, Z27e", Mich. 
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Irrigation Practices in the 


Northwest 
(Continued from page 4.) 


crops such as alfalfa should not be 
grown. Where clean cultivation is 
practiced in the bearing orchard, it 
has been found that from one and five- 
tenths to two acre feet of water per 
acre is sufficient to mature a crop of 
apples, providing a good dust mulch 
has been maintained. 

In the development of a crop of 
apples, it is important that the appli- 
cations be made at the proper time. 
Most growers are agreed that the first 
watering should be made between May 
first and June first, for they believe 
that these earlier applications tend 
to reduce the June drop. The number 
of irrigations given the bearing or- 
chards vary with different growers. 
In an orchard survey made in the Pay- 
ette Valley of south Idaho, we found 
that this number varied from two to 
ten, the average being four. In other 
sections of the Northwest, from four 
to six applications are made at inter- 
vals of 20 to 30 days, while on the 
sandier soils every twWo to three 
weeks. 

Withholding water until the trees 
show signs of wilting should never be 
tolerated. A superficial examination 
of the surface soil is not always a safe 
criterion to go by. A good plan is to 
secure a sample of the subsoil and if 
it holds its shape after squeezing in 
the hand, the trees are not suffering 
for water. Another good method, as 
suggested by Thompson & Folger, is 
as follows: Measure out six pounds 
and four ounces (100 ounces of soil), 
expose this to a bright sun for the 
greater part of the day,,and then re- 
weigh. The number of ounces lost 
will correspond to the percentage of 
free water. If the loss is less than 
six ounces, the soil probably should 
be irrigated. More than a 10 per cent 
loss will indicate a superabundance of 
water. The sample should be taken 
from a depth of three feet. 


From experiments that have been 
conducted in the. Northwest, it has 
been found that late keeping varieties 
of apples grow very slowly from the 
time they are formed until early July. 
The first half of the périod the fruits 
hang on the trees, they complete less 
than 30 per cent of their growth. 
Water applied previous to July 15, 
will not materially increase the size 
of the apples. During the later part 
of the fruit developing period, from 
July 15 or until about two weeks be- 
fore harvest, the trees should receive 
plenty of water. Light irrigations, ap- 
plied early in the season, followed 
with liberal applications during the 
period of most rapid apple growth, 
will give the largest percentage of 
extra fancy, and fancy apples. It is 
evident that an even amount of water 
increasing in amount as the season 
advances, will give the best results in 
the bearing orchard. 

A good plan to follow in the light 
of the above investigations would be: 


The first irrigation, a light one, about 


June 1. 
; The second irrigation, a light one, about 
uly 1. ° 
The third irrigation, a heavy one, about 
August 1. 
he fourth irrigation, a heavy one 
about two or three weeks before harvest. 





A. F. B. F. Making a Study 
of Co-operative 
Methods 


HE AMERICAN Farm _ Bureau 

Federation is making an extensive 
survey of the methods of organization 
and operation used by various co- 
operatives of the country. Contracts 
and by-laws are being collected. 
These will be studied point by point 
to the end that a summary may be 
made showing the principles which 
are embodied in the plans of organiza- 
tion and operation of successful co- 
operatives ofthe country. ; 

This survey, -when completed, 
should be of a lot of value both to 
existing co-operatives and to leaders 
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Mileage that Makes the 


Map Seem Small 


When automobile owners grow tired 
of trading in their old cars and buy- 
ing new ones every so often—and 
make up their minds finally to own a 
car they can keep year after year—you 
find them turning to the Knight. 


Seasons of use only season the beauti- 
ful Willys-Knight. The longer you 
drive it the more you are proud of it. 
The wonderful Willys-Knight sleeve- 
valve engine is smooth as velvet — 
quiet as a ghost — and it actually im- 
proves with use! No noisy cams. No 


valve-grinding. No bother from 
carbon. Welcome freedom from the 
common woes of ordinary poppet- 
valve engines. 


Willys-Knight owners report 50,000 
miles and more without ever a 
mechanic tinkering with the engine. 
You may never want to drive all over 
the map, as some Willys-Knight | 
owners do—but it is a mighty big 
satisfaction to own a car with the 
type of engine that has never been 
known to wear out. And certainly a 
wonderful investment! 


Willys-Knight Models: 2-pass. Roadster $1175; 5-pass. Touring $1195; 7-pass. Touring 
$1325; 5-pass. Coupe-Sedan (Standard) $1450; 5-pass. Coupe-Sedan (De Luxe) $1550; 
5-pass. Sedan (Standard) $1695; 5-pass. Sedan (De Luxe) $1895; 7-pass. Sedan $1995; 
f.o.b. Toledo. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio + Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 


















































Result obtained 
with Sunoco Spray Oil 


Result obtained 
with resin fish-oil soap 


Add to your profits on fruit 


When you use Bordeaux or Lead Arsenate 
with a spreader, drops should not’ form 
and fall to the ground. Instead,the spreader 
should coat leaves and fruit with an even 
protective film. Insects and fungi will then 
have no chance to attack the plant, foliage 


or fruit. 
SUNOCO 


SELF EMULSIFYING 
SPRAY OIL 


often adds 50% to the effectiveness of sprays. 
It carries the protective materials to every 
crack and crevice on branch and twig, kill- 
ing young crawling scale, mites and aphis. 


Sunoco possesses extreme “oiliness,” mixes 
with water and insecticides readily and 
stays mixed; will not separate in the tank 
or. on the tree. It is easy and safe to handle. 


You will find Sunoco a most satisfying 
and efficient spreader and sticker; better 
yet, the cost is low especially if you com- 
pare your costs with your profits. 


In the Erie grape belt Sunoco as a sticker 
for Bordeaux and Lead Arsenate has ac- 
complished exceptional results. 


Write for our booklet “Simplified Spraying.” Use coupon. 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


SUN OIL COMPANY, Limited, Montreal 


Cut out this coupon and mail it today 








Please send me full information on Sunogo Spray Oil, with 
prices. 





Makers of 
the Famous Sunoco wee 
Motor Oils and 
Greases Address 
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Thinning Deciduous Fruits 
(Continued from page 13.) 


sure the grower that a given size will 
be reached. Age of trees, soil and 
moisture conditions, pest control and 
pruning treatment all must be taken 
into account when utilizing any such 
method as outlined above. 
Pear.—Pears are not generally 
thinned in California. It would seem, 











ruit 
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Canners’ Association 
Boosting Consumption 
of Canned Fruit 

HE NATIONAL Canners’ Ass‘n 
conducted a vigorous campaign in 
support of National Canned Foods 
Week, which was held March 1 to 8. 
Numerous letters were sent out urg- 


ing the use of canned foods for ban- 
quets, luncheons, parties and the like. 


“g| 








Ideal distribution of apricots when borne on adjacent short spurs, 


however, that when conditions are not 
entirely ideal that the same considera- 
tions should hold with the pear as 
with the apple. In sections where the 
fruit which ripens first is shipped, it 
has been the common experience that 
the removal of the earlier maturing 
specimens helps materially in sizing 
the balance of the crop. This fact is 
especially true of the Bartlett variety. 
Very large sizes are undesirable for 
either shipping or canning and should 
be dried. 

. Plum and Prune.—Plums, especially 
those intended for “green” shipment, 
should always be thinned. This is 
particularly true of the Japanese va- 
rieties which normally fruit so abun- 
dantly. Plums should ordinarily be 
separated from one to three inches 
when fully mature. Varieties belong- 
ing to the, European species will, as 
a rule, size better m denser clusters 
than will the Japanese sorts. 

It bas not been found economical 
to do any thinning of plum varieties 
utilized for prune making other than 
that accomplished at the annual 
pruning. There is, however, one pos- 
sible exception to the statement just 
made, namely, the Sugar prune. As 
grown in certain localities, this va- 
riety must be thinned to prevent over- 
bearing with resultant breakage of 
branches—the wood of the Sugar 
prune being exceedingly brittle—and 
to offset a decided tendency towards 
“alternate bearing.” 


Retailers were -urged to advertise 
canned foods for that week and were 
given suggestions for window displays 
and other local advertising. 

Particular attention was given to 
Rotary clubs, Kiwanis and. other 
men’s clubs, many of which agreed to 
emphasize canned foods in _ their 
menus that week. Radio talks were 
given from New York, Philadelphia 
and other points. 

This campaign, while conducted in 
the interest of canned foods, has an 
indirect bearing on the welfare of 
fruit growers. Much of our canned 
goods is fruit, and furthermore fruit 
comes inte pretty close contact with 
most other canned goods. By pro- 
moting the use of canned goods, the 
canners’ association has no doubt im- 
proved the market during the re- 
mainder of the season for fruits in 
storage and for the output of early 
fruit of the coming season. 





I have been a subscriber to your 
magazine for many years and I think 
it is the best and most practical hor- 
ticultural paper published on this con- 
tinent.—George C. Goulding, British 
Columbia. 





You ean figure on me being a life- 
long subscriber to the American Fruit 
Grower Magazine. I think it is the 
greatest paper I ever saw—J. A, 
Goodfellow, Ohio. 
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tual cost plus han- 


> 20 Feet Long 
Oide-Tan Team Lines 7? u:x'wia: 
These lines are of- Main Line Double and 
$ A Set dling. We are 
making this offer 
to put a sample of 


fered to you at a titche 
price which repre- s d at Center 
sents only the ac- 

Olde-Tan leather in your hands: We want - 





you to see and feel this real, old-fashioned 
white oak bark tanned leather, the very 
same leather used in Olde-Tan harness. This 
offer will not appear again eXcept as an 
advertising offer so take advantage of it 
now before it is gone. Write now. Ask-.us 


to send you a set of lines. 
Shipping weight 6 Ibs. 


Add 25c for postage. 












[1alNcss j : 


ouble Wear Certain! 
Na Metal-to-Metal Does It 





TE for the free Harness Book which tells you convenience in putting on and taking off the harnes3 
why Olde-Tan harness wears twice as long as any is essential. No place where there is excessive strain 
other high grade harness. or pull will you find a buckle on Olde-Tan harness. 

Every spot where there is excessive wear, strain or You don’t have to worry about your harness, if you 

pull is protected by tough metal, shaped and fitted so are sure about the quality of the leather and if it has 

. that rounded metal parts are adjusted one against the metal-to-metal constuction. Olde-Tan Harness is nothing 
other, thus taking away all corner pulls and sharp strains. radical or “new style”. We just recognize the fact that 
No patching or mending of this harness because there nothing wears like metal. We merely place metal against 
are no places for Olde-Tan Harness to wear out. When metal to make sure of longer wear. Then, in addition 
you buy Olde-Tan Harness you doaway with repair bills. to that, the finest leather that can be tanned is used. 


There is 70 year-old tanning skill behind Olde-Tan 
leather. Three generations of tanner-manufarturers have 
supervised the production of Olde-Tan Harness, following 
every step through the tannery and harness factory until 


Every Olde-Tan Harness is sold under a guarantee 
which protects you during the entire life of the harness. 
Make no mistake, Find out all about Olde-Tan before 


Seuidag. Reauber: are ge oy ‘eichoet the harness is ready for your horses. No wonder that it is you buy another set of harness, Write for the free 
play or friction. Note special riveted known throughout America for its superior quality! Harness Book today. You may as well have the last 
metal extension in breeching. Olde-Tan Harness has every adjustabe feature— word in harness—especially when it costs no more than 


yet few buckles are used. These are placed only where any other harness you would buy. 


Puts ThisHarness 


ACACIA NN 
Hit i Ht] 


On Your Horses 


Write today for Free Olde-Tan Metal-to-Metal Book the raw hide through the liming and washing pits into 





; : : i d out again, finally to be made into 
Never this in metal-to-metal construc- _ Which tells you how for only $7.50 down you put this Olde- the tanning drums an ‘ 
tion. All pull strain and wear is on Jan Metal-to-Metal harness on your horses. You will find pace aye a deen ianoge z = 
. in this book information which any man buying harness send you an Olde-Tan Harness absolutely no money 
should know. The Olde-Tan Harness book tells how Olde- down. After the first payment of $7.50, you may pay the 
Tan Leather is tanned, all the different processes from balance in easy monthly installments. 





Babson Bros., Dept. 26-03 
19th Street and Marshall Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free your Olde-Tan Harness Book 
and all about your $7.50 down and easy monthly 
payment offer on Olde-Tan Harness. 











Write- 


Ask for our free harness book. Get 
your copy even if you don’t expect to 
buy harness right away. Learn about 
how metal—metal—construction — and 





lam i 
] 1 am not including $5.70 for lines and postage. 
Olde-Tan leather have doubled the life Print name and S arene plainly. 
of a harness. Learn why you should buy a tanner-manufacturer 
harness. Mail coupon today and free book will be sent to you My. Name. «vac ceses icdeaaee Pee eT ee aden eceeasi« 
at once, ‘ : 
19th Street and Marhall Boulevard as 
Babson Bros. Dept. -26-03 Chicago, Illinois MEY BAGTEES s <c-cosvieccevccpisias veces ews cucénceeee ees 





Distributors of Melotte Cream Separators and Edison Phonographs 







































Use More 
Nitrogen 


is the advice the Horticulturist is now getting from nearly all 
authorities on orchard fertilization. It would seem from 
reading Experiment Station reports and Farm Paper articles 
by successful orchardists, that to grow profitable crops of 
apples and peaches they must have 


an Nitrate of Soda 
2 to 10 pounds per tree early in the spring to promote healthy 
' growth, good blossoming, the setting of fruit and largely 
increased yield. 
My Free Bulletins give you much needed information on 
proper fertilizing for fruits and other crops. If you care to read 
‘them send me your address and be suretoaddthenumber 3613. 


‘Dr. William S. Myers, Director, CHILEAN NITRATE COMMITTEE 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Before you spray— 


Write for this special introduc tory offer of Red Diamond Cal- 

, cium Caseinate. y,. 10-lb, ‘“‘proof’’ package, sufficient for 1200 

''!. gallons of spray, sw mn be malted to yeu postpaid upon receipt of 
the attached coupon and $2.00. 


' Because Red Diamond is a better Caleium Caseinate, we :guar- ‘ 
antee .the following claims, if directions are properly followed: 


60% better coverage 


A saving in spray ieause less' spray is required to cover thie 


same acreage. 
50% hetter adhesion 


Fewer sprayings are necessary because the spray wilK\not wash 
off easily :in wind or rain. ; 


25% less spoilage 
Greater profits because the spray will not collect in drops, 
causing spot burns and discoloring. 


Red Diamond Calcium Caseinate is an economy you cannot 


afford to overlook. 
ROSIN & CO., Flanders Bldg., Philadelphia 


DISTRIBUTORS ! { There is still opportunity to 
obtain exclusive representation 
for Red Diamond Calcium Caseinate in many parts 


of the country. Write today for quotations and in- 
formation. 


ee? SBN, 
CALCIUM CASEINATE 


Rosin & Co., Flanders Bldg., Philadelphia. 

Send 10-lb. ‘“‘proof package” of Red Diamond Calcium Caseinate, for which I 
am enclosing $2. 

EE nt ahi chain ies by as nec kn bow nuibe owe. bn +s 0 SNES bn sh 5.05eks snes hS40's 5 0oS0 < a0 Ves 
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Pollination in Relation to 


Set of Fruit 
(Continued from page 3.) 


even when bloom is accompanied by 
favorable weather, because it is neces- 
sary for the pollen to germinate and 
for the pollen tube to grow the entire 
length of the pistil from the stigma 
to the point where the seed develops. 
Where the growth of the pollen tube 
ig naturally slow, as in the plum, 
where it takes several days to make 
this growth under favorable condi- 
tions, cold weather following bloom 
greatly reduces the set, because low 
temperatures apparently reduce the 
speed of growth in the pollen tube. 
It would appear at first thought that 
this would not necessarily interfere 
with the set, because all processes 
would be affected alike and would, 
therefore, slow down with low tem- 
perature periods and speed up again 
with temperature rises. This does 
not appear to be the case because the 
drop of unfertilized pistils in the or- 
chard indicates that there are some 
processes which do not wait. The 
limited studies on this phase of the 
problem centers suspicion upon the 
length of time which fertilization can 
be delayed. This is determined by 
the length of life of the special cells 
concerned. 

This, in briefest form, 4s a state- 
ment of the manner in which adverse 
weather affects the set of fruits in 
general. It will be seen that from the 
beginning of winter to the last cold 
spell in the spring, weather must be 
reckoned with. Let us now consider 
some of the principles involved in 
that phase of fruit setting generally 
spoken of as pollination. This phase 
deals primarily with the effectiveness 
of the pollen of one variety in fertil- 
izing its own pistils, or those of other 
varieties. 

When a variety will not set fruit 
when planted alone, it is said to be 
self-sterile. When the pollen of one 
variety will not fertilize the pistils of 
another it is said to be cross-sterile. 
Two varieties neither of which will 
fertilize the oth>r are spoken of as 
being inter-sterile. These three class- 
es form a basis for a more detailed 
discussion of pollination. Let us see 
briefly, then, what factors, enter to 
bring about each. 


Self-Sterile Varieties. 


. Varieties of the different fruits may 
be self-sterile, and hence unfruitful 
for very different reasons. The polli- 
nation studies,began as a result of the 
unfruitfulness of so. many. varieties 
when isolated. There are gradations 
in the degree of self-sterility as it is 
encountered in some instances, but in 
others it‘is absolute. 

In the apple, self-sterility is encoun- 
tered in varying degrees. In widely 
scattered tests over the country, made 
by différent methods and under differ- 
ent conditions, it appears safe to 
assume that we have with this fruit a 
pollination problem to be considered 
carefully in orchard plantings, for it 
is here, or later in top working, that 
the remedy is applied. The tests in- 
dicate that a large number of varie- 
ties are light croppers when planted 
alone, but in some instances the or- 
chard yields do not tally with the 
more limited bagging or greenhouse 
tests. However, these tests should 
not be disregarded because they cor- 
respond closely with the field tests in 
most varieties. 

In many sections of the east, Rome 
Beauty is listed as a light cropper. 
Extensive tests in West Virginia indi- 
cate that this variety appears to be 
nearly self-sterile. It is worth noting, 
however, that an application of nitrate 
of soda in a sod orchard of trees some- 
what run down increased the set ma- 
terially. Likewise, in one of the fer- 
tilizer experiments of the West Vir- 
ginia Station, the nitrate plots set 
heavy enough even though somewhat 
isolated. 

- Of the Winesap group, Stayman 
and Black Twig are light croppers in 
some orchards but not particularly so 
in others. Self-pollination tests Show 
these to be practically self-sterile, and 
hence in need of pollination from 
some other variety. There is less 





difficulty in getting a set, however, on 
Stayman than on Black Twig, al- 
though the latter is sufficiently fruit- 
ful in some orchards. 

With a large number of other va- 
rieties, such as Grimes, Jonathan, Ben 
Davis, Delicious, Yellow Transparent, 
etc., there appears to be no difficulty 
in getting a set wherever growing 
conditions prevail which are favorable 
to fruit bud formation. 

The blooming dates of varieties 
should serve as a guide in selecting 
pollinizers. The time the tree comes 
into bearing should also be considered. 
For instance, if an early bearing va- 
riety were set in alternate blocks of, 
say, six rows, with another variety 
which comes into bloom and hence 
bearing late, there would be a period 
of five or six years when the first va- 
riety to bloom would also be unfruit- 
ful, if self-sterile, because of inade- 
quate pollination from the other. 

The following list sets forth the 
blooming order in 1922 of some of the 
more important commercial varieties 
in West Virginia. Bloom started with 
April 12 with Yellow Bellflower, 
Grimes, Early Harvest, Duchess, Red 
Astrackan and Mann. The next day 
Black Twig and Ben Davis bloomed. 
On the fourteenth, Yellow Transpar- 
ent, Wealthy and Alexander came in. 
The next group to bloom, a day later, 
was York, Willowtwig, Winesap, 
Gravenstein and Stayman. Jonathan 
followed on the sixteenth; Northwest- 
ern on the eighteenth, and the last 
bloom came with Rome on the nine 
teenth. Full bloom was on in each 
variety five to eight days later. There 
were not more than two or three days 
difference in the time the different 
varieties came into bloom in different 
orchards. 

The pear, like the apple, exhibits 
gradations in the degree of self- 
sterility in the different varieties. 
Bartlett is a light cropper unless prop- 
erly pollinated, and in some of the 
tests, Kieffer has shown similar ten- 
dencies. These two varieties are the 
worst offenders of the old standards 
and should be interplanted. Like the 
apple, the pear responds to good, well- 
balanced culture, with reference to 
the set of both fruit buds and fruit. 

With some of the other fruits, self- 
sterility is quite a different problem. 
In the grape and strawberry this con- 
dition is correlated with flower type. 
All of the grape varieties with re- 
flexed stamens have to be cross-polli- 
nated, and all of the strawberry va- 
rieties with the so-called “imperfect” 
or pistillate flowers are unfruitful if 
planted alone. These instances of 
self-sterility are too well known to 
warrant more detailéd discussion. 
The proper mixing of other varieties 
in blocks of.five to eight rows, as with 
the apple, is sufficient to insure a set. 

The plum furnishes still another 
condition as to.self-sterility. All of 
the native variéties, both of the Amer- 
ican. and. Canadian plum, are self- 
sterile. The sanie is true, ‘apparently, 
as far as tests have been made, of the 
Japanese plums. On the other hand, 
only about one-half of the European 
plums are self-sterile. This condition 
makes it necessary to mix plantings 
carefully, always, of course, selecting 
the best varieties as pollinizers. 

The investigations on the west 
coast show a condition in the sweet 
cherry comparable to the European 
plum. The Oregon investigations 
show that such important varieties as 
Bing, Black Republican, Coe, Black 
Tartarian, Lambert, May Duke, Wind- 
sor, Napoleon and Wood are self- 
sterile. 

There appears to be no _ serious 
problem in the outstanding sour 
cherry varieties. 

Of the peach varieties, Hale sets 
light crops when isolated. The New 
Jersey investigations; show that this 
variety produces: poor pollen and, 
hence, care should be taken in plant: 
ing it with others. 

Passing on to the blackberry and 
dewberry, with these, also, self-sterile 
varieties are encountered. Investiga- 
tions reported from North Carolina 
casts suspicion on a number of the 
most important varieties, 12 out of 16 
being found to be self-sterile. Some 


(Concluded on page 20.) 
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The Coach °975 


A 30 Minute Ride Will Win You 


A 30 minute ride will win you to the new 
Essex. And you will join the legions who 
know this new Six, that is built by Hudson, 
in saying it provides ideal transportation. 


It continues the well known Essex qualities 
of economy and reliability. It adds smooth- 
ness of performance which heretofore was 
exclusively Hudson’s. Both cars are alike in 
all details that count for long satisfactory 
service at small operating cost. 


Steering is like guiding a bicycle. Gears shift 
easily. Care of the car calls for little more 
than keeping it lubricated. For the most 
part that is done with an oil can. 


Fuel economy is impressive. Oil con- 
sumption is unusually low and tire mileage 
surprisingly high. 

The New Essex is backed by a service 
policy that keeps maintenance down to 
the minimum. 


Touring Model $850 — Freight and Tax Extra 


—TheNewESSE 





A Six—Built by Hudson 





DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


















































Don’t let 
this happen to 
your apples 


Aphis-stung 
apples 









Kill the aphids before they have a 
chance to do serious damage to fruit 
or trees. Spray with Hall’s Nicotine 
Sulphate. It contains 40% pure Nico- 
tine-the deadliest aphis-poison known. 

Being a vegetable extract, it does 
not harm blossom, fruit or foliage; but 
it does kill aphids every time. 

A ten-pound tin makes 800 to 1100 
gallonsof spray. The cost is less than 
2c a gallon. 

When spraying for scab, codling 
moth, etc., mix Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate 
with the solution and make one spray 


do double duty. 
Buy from your dealer. If he cannot supply 
you, send us your order along with his name. 
Note — Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate is also 
deadly effective against thrips, red bugs, leaf 
hoppers, psylla and many similar insects on 
fruit trees and truck crops. 


NICOTINE SULPHATE 


A Hall Tobacco Chemical Co. 


212 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











10 Ib. tins, $13.50 
2 lb. tins, 3.50 
V4 Ib. tins, 1.25 
1 oz. bottles, .35 









































RENSIE OILED APPLE WRAPS 
Prevent Apple Scald ! 


These Apples 









ln ni Illustrations ave made were not 
in RENSIE from actual wrapped in 
OILED photographs. RENSIE 
WRAPS OI LED 
: WRAPS 


Send for FREE Samples 


Newark Paraffine & Parchment Paper Co. 


Original Perfectors of Oiled Apple Wraps 


120 West 42nd St. 
New York 








AFETY OILED 


12 Lb. Basis 
18% Saturation 

















Wap. 


< 


unset ® 


Odorless — Tasteless — Pure 
The Standard of Quality for Wrapping Apples and Pears 


To Prevent Scald and Delay Ripening 
i Sunset Safety Layers Liners Caps and 


ASSURE YOUR 1924 SUPPLY BY EARLY PURCHASES 


Manufactured by Union Waxed and Tissue Paper Co. 
Hamburg, New Jersey 
SOLE DISTRIBUTOR 


FRED C. STRYPE, 320 Broadway, New York City 


Territory Open for Active Reputable Representatives in 
Apple and Pear Growing Districts 








Shredded Paper for Barrels and Hampers | 











Set of Fruit 
(Continued from page 18.) 


of the more important dewberries— 
among them  Lucretia—were also 
found to be self-sterile. It will 
be interesting to note how general 
this condition in these fruits prevails. 
Even if there is found to be certain 
modifications of them in other sec- 
tions, the North Carolina investiga- 
tions turnish a danger signal if plant- 
ings are not properly mixed. 

The raspberry varieties in the red, 
purple and black, do not share the de- 
fects in this respect with the other 
fruits. 

This phase of the problem under 
discussion could be extended and also 
treated more in detail, but this will 
suffice to give an understanding of 
some of the things to be considered 
in. new plantings. 

Cross-Sterility 

This condition is just as annoying 
and has much the same effect-on the 
crop as self-sterility when certain 
combinations of varieties are planted. 
It will only be necessary here to give 
some illustrations to show the princi- 
ple involved in this relationship and 
also to show that in general the same 
remedy can be applied as self-sterility. 
it the pollen of Hale is not properly 
formed, this variety would be ineffec- 
tive either in self or cross pollination. 
The same would be true of the Brigh- 
ton grape, or any pistillate strawberry 
variety. Cross-sterility is not always 
found associated with  self-sterility, 
but that is the usual condition, and 
when the latter is found, the former 
must be looked for. The point to be 
kept in mind is that in all varieties 
where self-sterility arises from a sex 
condition—as with the pistilate straw- 
berry or the refliexed stamen in the 
grape—such varieties cannot be used 
as pollinizers because cross-sterility 
results. Crop reduction from this 
source can be extensive if the proper 
orecautions are not taken. 

Inter-Sterility. 

This condition is only a step fur- 
ther than the former. It is possible to 
pick variety combinations which will 
not only be individually self-sterile 
but also inter-sterile, i. e., each ineffec- 
tive as a pollinizer with the other. 
Such a condition would exist if Brigh- 
ton and Massasoit, or two pistillate 
strawberry varieties were planted to- 
gether. This condition was encoun- 
tered in a very expensive form with 
the sweet cherry. At the Oregon 
station, it was found that Bing, Lam- 
bert and Napoleon were not only self- 
sterile but that they were _ inter- 
sterile, and when all three varieties 
were found planted together, it was 
necessary to provide cross-pollination 
for all. 

Nutrition 


-In closing, it might be well to dis- 

cuss briefly the bearing of nutrition 
on the general question of fruit set- 
ting. While nutrition is intimately 
linked up with the problems outlined 
above, yet some phases are apparent- 
ly not within the control, commercial- 
lv, of cultural practice. For instance, 
the flower condition in the grape and 
self-sterility in the plum do not ap- 
pear to be within the range of influ- 
ence of nutrition, although in some 
respects modified by it. This phase 
of the problem is mentioned because 
an attempt has been made to show 
that good culture and good nutri- 
tional conditions alone will not sup- 
ply the key to certain types of un- 
fruitfulness, ulthough they do _ in 
others, as in fruit bud formation and 
to a certain extent the set in the 
apple. 

A final word may be added about 
the different drops in fruits. These 
are not the same in all cases because 
of differences in the fruiting habits. 
For instance, in the plum, pistils 
which have not been fertilized drop; 
in the strawberry, a misshaped fruit 
results; while in the grape or currant, 
the cluster is affected. In general, 
however, there are three points in 
the life history of a fruit which may 
be regarded as turning points. First, 


4! development may be stopped in the 
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| PoHination in Relation to 


young flower before bloom, in which 
case further growth does not take 
place and the flower drops at bloom, 
or effects the shape of fruits, as in 
the strawberry. In the second place, 
development can proceed normally up 
to bloom and for reasons cited above, 
if pollination or fertilization are pre- 
vented, the young fruits drop, as in 
the peach, plum or apple, a few days 
after bloom. The next category in- 
cludes the fruits which set, or in which 
fertilization has taken place. In these 
instances the young embryo aborts. 
This is spoken of in some fruits as 
the “June drop.” Aside from winter 
killing, the disposition of all of the 
flowers produced which do not set 
and ripen can be assigned to these 
three categories. 


A New Blackberry 


By George Stromer 


eye years ago last August, while 
I was walking along an old aban- 
doned railroad right-of-way, I noticed 
go unusually large blackberry bush 
growing near a former station called 
Alfred. The ripe berries with which 
it was loaded were extraordinarily 
large. 

The following spring I recalled my 
discovery to mind, and thinking it 
might prove worth while, I dug the 
plant up from its native soil and cut 
the roots so as to make three plants. 
These roots were planted in a rich 
soil where they grew vigorously all 
summer. 

The winter of 1918 was very severe 
in Michigan, the native state of the 
plants, but they withstood the heavy 
frosts and 14 degrees’ below zero. 
Many young plants sprung up from 
the roots the next spring. I trans- 
planted these and cultivated them 
carefully. 

After six years of diligent care I 
have propagated these plants to such 
an extent that the fruit is now being 
supplied to local markets at a fancy 
price, and it is always in good de- 
mand. The average price received per 
16-quart case was three dollars. I 
kept a record of one-half acre of these 
one-year-old canes and they made a 
return of $198. The canes that bore 
this record crop were only from 18 
to 24 inches tall, while the fruiting 
canes for next year are from three 
to four feet tall, with wide spreading 
branches, and many canes are one 
inch in diameter, thus promising 2 
much better return for next year. 

Last year from this record crop I 
measured a good many berries that 
were over one and one-half inches 
long and three inches in circumfer- 
ence. Several nurserymen that have 
seen this half-acre patch in the fruit- 
ing season claim it to be the largest 
blackberry they have ever seen. 








New Lines of Investigation 
Under Way at the INinois 
Experiment Station 


HE DEPARTMENT of Horticul- 

ture at the University of Illinois 
has taken up experimental and uem- 
onstration work in nut growing. A 
study is being made of the adaptation 
of the kinds and varieties now found 
in the trade, to different sections of 
the state. Work on breeding and the 
selection and propagation of promis- 
ing new individuals is under way. 
The project is in charge of Dr. A. S. 
Colby, Associate Chief of Pomology. 
Dr. Colby believes that the opportuni- 
ties for nut growing in [linois are not 
generally appreciated and have not 
yet been properly presented in a 
thoroughly conservative way. He 
hopes that the Department may act as 
a clearing house for the latest authori- 
tative information on nut culture as 
it relates to Illinois, and desires the 
co-operation of growers and other 
agencies to that end. 





I consider the American Fruit 
trower Magazine to be the best 
“fruit” magazine published and do 
not see how it could be much im- 
proved upon. I always eagerly. enjoy 
perusing its pages—A Much-Pleased 
Reader, Miss-Ida V. Barr, Maryland. 
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Prevention of Storage Scald 
(Continued from page.7) 
our cool storage at Bedford, the un- 
wrapped fruit was severely scalded 
by the latter part of November, but 
the lots wrapped in oiled paper and 
those packed in shredded oil paper 
showed no trace of scald at that time. 
By early January the untreated fruit 
was nearly all showing serious scald 
injury but the individually wrapped 
fruit was still scald free, and that 
packed in shredded oiled paper 
showed but a trace of slight scald— 
so slight that it probably never would 
have been noticed in commercial 
grading. 
On December 4 the wraps were re- 
moved from one lot of apples to deter- 
mine the effect upon late scald devel- 
opment. The fruit in this lot con- 
tinued to remain scald free to the end 
of its storage season. 
Another ‘interesting and important 
consideration is the method of han- 
dling the fruit from the time it is har- 
vested until it is placed in storage. 
Grimes were picked on two dates— 
September 5, at which time the fruit 
was quite immature, and on September 
12, when the fruit was “tree ripe” and 
being picked commercially. The fruit 
picked on September 5 was left in a 
warm place, where it ripened rapidly. 
One lot of the fruit picked on Septem- 
ber 12 was also left in a warm place, 
another lot picked at the same time 
being held in a much cooler tempera- 
ture for 20 days. After October 4 the 
treatment of all lots was the same. 
None of the fruit in this series was 
protected by oiled paper. 

By late November the fruit from the 
earliest picking was severely scalded 
and was rotting badly; by January it 
was almost completely consumed by 
the rots which had followed the scald. 
The “tree ripe” fruit which was kept 
in a warm temperature during the first 
20 days was next in severity of scald 
injury. On the lot kept in a eool tem- 
perature and in good ventilation dur- 
ing the first 20 days, the amount of 
serious scald injury was greatly re- 
duced, but this lot showed consider- 
able slight scald which did not injure 
the appearance of the fruit to an ap- 
preciable extent. 

These observations indicate’ the 
value of prompt storage in-a cool, well 
ventilated place, but they also show 
that this alone cannot be depended 
upon to prevent scald development: 
Possibilities with Shredded Oiled 

Paper 

One of the most interesting results 
of these investigations is the fact 
that shredded oiled paper scattered 
through the fruit in the package has 
apparently controlled scald nearly as 
well as has the individual oiled 
wrapper. For the class of apples gen- 
erally packed in barrels, the expense 
of wrapping the fruit would. be too 
great to make it practical: If, how- 
ever, the shredded paper scattered 
through the package will control scald 
as successfully as our investigations 
indicate, the packer of barreled apples 
may well rejoice. At a cost of only a 
few cents per. barrel, both the 
shredded paper and the oiled paper 
lining for the inside of the barrel can 
be provided. 

At the present time, the right 
amount of shredded paper to use per 
basket or barrel is not definitely 
known, but a sufficient quantity should 
be used so that some of the paper may 
come in contact with each apple in 
the package. 

To Summarize: . Ventilation, imme- 
diate storage or low temperatures 
alone cannot be depended upon to con- 
trol apple scald. The use of wrappers 
containing 15 to 20 per cent by weight 
of mineral oil is an established method 
of scald prevention. Although not 
conclusively demonstrated, the use of 
shredded oiled paper scattered through 
the package, supplemented by lining 
the package with oiled paper, appears 
to be a likely method of scald preven- 
tion with barreled apples. 





“Say, that’s a fast-looking car you’ve 
got there. What’s the most you ever 
got out of it?” 


TEN YEARS 


PROGRESS 


Ser Economical Transportation 











1914 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Horsepower, S. A. E. - - 1.7 
Weight - - 2500 ibe 

Tires, 32x34, fabric . (about 4000 miles) 
Top - Two-man, with side supports 


GasFeed - -« ° ° Air pressure 
Windshield - - - - Folding 
Rims - . ° ° = Detachable 
Cooling - - - Thermo system 
Rear axle gears - - Straight teeth 


Oiling system - - - - Splash 
Chassis lubrication - - Grease cups 
Back curtain light - - - Celluloid 
Side curtains - . . Stationary 
Finish - - - - Paint, air dried 
Gasoline mileage’ - - About 18 
Service brake - Clutch combination 


Wiring harness - - - - #£4Open 
Insurance rating “One re a a 
Terms’ - a Fe - o Cash 
Service stations - ° . About 1000 





Price, 1914, *1000 
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1924 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Horsepower, S. A. E. ° - ° 21.7 

Weight - - 1880 lbs. 

Tires, 30x Bey fabric - (about 8000 miles) 
Cord tires on all closed models) 

Top - - - - - - One man 


Gasfeed .- . ° re Suction 
Windshield - 2 Double ventilating 
Rims ~ = © Demountable 


Cooling “ie ae ‘Pump circulation 
Rear » gears - a Spiral bevel 


Oiling system - ° Pump, forced feed 
Chassis lubrication - - Alemite 
Back curtain light - - Glass 
Side curtains - . Open with doors 
Finish ‘ ~ _ Baked enamel 
Gasoline mileage - - About 24 


Service brake - Separate brake pedal 
Wiring harness - ° ° In conduits 
Insurance as - ° - - - A 
Terms - - e - As desired 
Service stations ° ° e About 20,000 





Price, 1924, *495 





HE pronounced leadership of 

the automobile business in 
restoring the old-time purchas- 
ing power of the dollar is best 
illustrated in the increased 
quality and decreased price of a 
Chevrolet. 


These reductions in prices have 
_more than doubled the purchas- 
ing power of the consumer’s 
dollar when buying a Chevrolet, 
although the specifications and 
design show marked increase in 
quality. 

Big volume production made 
these economies possible. Note 


Chevrolet Motor Com 


Division of Genera 


the ten years’ record of Chevrolet 
sales: 


Ten Years’ Record of Chevrolet Sales 


1914— 5,005 1919—151,019 

1915— 13,500  1920—155,647 

1916— 69,682 1921— 77,627 

1917—125,399  1922—242.373 

1918— 93,814 1923—483,310 
We are the world’s largest manu- 
facturers of quality cars, having 
attained this leadership through 
offering the utmost possible per 
dollar value in modern quality 
automobiles. 


Before buying any car at any 
price See Chevrolet First. 


any, Detroit, Michigan 


Motors Corporation 


In Canada—Chevrolet Motor Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Onterio 


Prices f. o. 6. Flint, Mich. 








“Five times in a mile.”—Medley. 


Superior Roadster - - - - = $490 
Superior Touring - - - - - - 4% 
Superior Utility Coupe a 
Superior 4-Passenger Coupe - - - 725 
Superior Sedan - - = = 7% 
Superior Commercial Chassis so - = oe 
Superior Light Delivery - - - - 49% 
Utility Express Truck Chassis - - - 550 
Fisher Bodies on all Closed Models 


Five United States manufacturing plants, seven assembly 
plants and two Canadian plants give us the largest pro- 
duction capacity in the world for high-grade cars and 
make possible ourlow prices. Dealersand service stations 
everywhere. Applications will be considered from high 
grade men only, for territory not adequately covered. 
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Wher ite Time to Re-tire 


Trade Mark Reg VU. & 
Pat O€. 


IN every section of 
this country Fisk 
Red-Top tires are 


playing a promi- 
nent part in the 
on-time delivery 


of dairy products. 


These extra heavy, 
extra tough tires are 
built to give long 
service on poor roads 
and under heavy loads. 


Get @ Fisk | 


vi | mertcean 








dairyman 















High Pressure means a mist which 
etays on the 
effective. 
of success 
simply 


eee 





Gasoline Engine Orchard Sprayer 


All these machines have ovr last word 
in mechavica] agitators.. with two ‘stiff can be used as soon after 
Adjustable Brushes working «automat spray tank can be filled. 
wally cleaning the suction straimers— 


ie clogged 


OSPRAYMO 


Ask 


41 years at Sprayer Building 


High Pressure Machines 


ligh Pressure is the secret 


another name for 





610W; 





with the 


OSPRAYMO 


372 Reed St 


foliage and makes the jot 


4-cycle 


mM. ny MAKUFACTURING co. 
Milwaukee, Wis * 







Does work of 4 men or 1 horse 
heavy cultivating or light—fast or 
cultivates around trees and bushes. 
Easily operated andsteered; simple, st urdy. 
Automatic lubrication, dust- “proof w ork- © Al 
ur own 4-H. P., 
seo Mand or light 








and HIGH PRESSTRE is 








A Spray for Every Need. | 


buy, until it comes 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Dept. B, Elmira, N. Y. 











pipes or nezzies with the 


Colloidal Sulphur. is. used 
without ‘tree _.burning 
quires né mixing, boiling or prepafation, and 











COLLOIDAL SULPHUR 


“A little goes a long way”’ 


in its pure state 


adulterants It re- 


its arrival as the 


The fruit grower has been seching a summer 


line Our slogan— spray combining an effective control with 


Catalog Ne. 42. and don't upon request. 


Macon, Ga. 
P. O. Box 704 











safety. How H & H—SQUARE BRAND— 
COLLOIDAL SULPHUR accomplishes this is 
High Pressure Guaranteed. told in ovr latest bulletin “New Develop- 


ments in Pest Contrel."’ which we will send 


HERBERT -& HERBERT, INC. 
PERTH AMBOY, N. J. 


San Franzisce, Cal. 


701 Phelan Bldg. 




















Three New Strawberries 
Originated 


HREE new strawberries originated 
by the fruit specialists at the 
New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva are finding favor 
with both amateur and commercial 
growers who. have tried them. out. 
These three new Kinds, the Beacon, 
the Bliss and the Boquet, practically 
cover the strawberry season and have 
proved superior to the standard -sorts 
grown alongside on the _ Station 
grounds. The new /varieties were 
especially conspicuous last season be- 
cause of their large size and excellent 
quality when most strawberries “-were 
decidedly inferior. due to an unfavor- 
able season. The fruit sold at a pre- 
mium on the local market 
The Beacon is dese ribed. as thé best 


| early strawberry on the Station 


grounds. Boquet. which ripens about 


|; half way between. Beacon and_ Bliss. 


has large. light red berries of ‘sweet, 


' rich flavor, which ship and keep ex- 


ceptionally well. Bliss is a-late mid- 
season variety, which stands especial- 
ly high among commercial varieties 
because of its ability to vield well 
under adverse weather conditions. 
Al} three of the new varieties are be- 
lieved to be worth a trial. 

These new strawberries, as in the 


|} case of all the new fruits developed 
| by the Station specialists. are being 
| distributed by the’ New. York State 


Fruit Testing Co-operative Ass’n, with 
headquarters at Geneva. 





Subscribe to the American Fruit 
Grower Magazine—3 years for $1.00. 
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J. W. Stubenrauch De- 
velops Exceptionally 
Flavored Fruit 
by Jack L. Baker 


URING the past two or three hun- 
dred years, we have seen a vast 


| improvement in our peach orchards, 








for in that time most, if not all, of our 
commercial peaches have originated. 
Curiously enough, this improvement 
has come about without very much 
assistance from man himself. In other 
words, about all he has done has been 
to keep his eyes open for any good 
variety that Mother Nature has felt 
called upon to bestow upon him. 
When a chance seedling grew to ma- 
turity, producing an excellent new 
peach, man has eagerly taken advan- 
tage of his opportunity and has propa- 
gated trees and planted orchards of 
the new sort. 

In the past 0 years, there has been 
«t least one notable examy" of honest 
effort on the part of J. W. Stuben- 
rauch, of Mexia, Limestone County, 
Tex. Mr. Stubenrauch lives three 
iniles from Mexia, on the Tehuacana 
road, and some very important work 
in actual plant breeding to obtain new 
peaches has been done in the Stuben- 
rauch orchard, in fact, Mr. Stuben- 
rauch is the originator of some of the 
finest peaches now produced in Texas, 
including 20 different varieties, and 
the writer recently had the pleasure 
of sampling a number of these prom- 
ising sorts and one or two of them 
were just as good as they looked. Mr. 
Stubenrauch’s orchard seldom has 
even a partial failure. With the ex- 
tremely dry weather over an extended 
period in the Mexia section last year, 
Mr. Stubenrauch produced some excel- 
lent fruit, as the illustration shows. 
The four peaches laying side by side, 
as shown in the illustration, measure 
12 inches, as the foot rule shows. The 
five of them weigh exactly three and 
three-fourths pounds. All these are 
yet to be named by Mr. Stubenrauch. 

“T have' had many specimens larger 
than these,” said Mr. Stubenrauch. 
“In fact, I have two trees (seedlings), 
one a Freestone and the other a 
Cling, of which 12 specimens laid side 
by side measured 36 inches. These I 
will name Golden’ Chinese Cling and 
G. Ch. Free. My peaches ripen from 
the first of Culy up to the middle 
of October, one after the other 
through the season. These are all 
crossbred seedlings that came into 
existence-on my place. These have 
the Northern Chinese as well as some 





These five peaches weigh exactly three 
and three-fourths pounds. The four 
measure 12 inches. These are yet to 
he named by Mr. Stubenrauch. 


Persian and Indian blood in their 
makeup and this accounts for them be- 
ing so well adapted to our own cli- 
matic conditions. After one of the 
driest seasons I have ever known here, 
my trees, both old and young, look to- 
day, October 15, rich and green and 
loaded with fruit buds for another sea- 
son. Of course my orchard gets atten- 
tion. -My trees are trimmed, as well 
as sprayed. Asa result, I Real get 
satisfactory crops, as well as fruit that 
is sound and free from worms. To- 
day there is more demand for good 
peaches than I have ever known to 
exist heretofore. Our people have 
learned that good ripe fruit means 
better health. I, myself, eat fruit in 
some shape every day the year around. 
I am past the 70 mark, yet I have not 
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» to and used by hotel men, wholesalers, 
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found it, necessary to take any medi- 








cine in over 20 years.” 








The 20 different :varieties developed 



















































































by Mr. Stubenrauch are suitable for 









































planting in most sections of the south- 

















west and all are of excellent quality. 








His trees are set 24 feet apart each 









































way and the branches touch between 





























the rows. The trees are healthy and 























of great capacity, and good for many 























years of life. The orchard is kept 










































































clean and well cultivated the early 
part of the season. After July 10, 
grass, etc., are allowed to grow to 
hold leaves as they fall from the trees 
later on. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stubenrauch 
said: “I do not claim to be the only 
person capable of raising fine peaches, 
My contention for years has been, and 
is, that any person willing to devote 
the proper amount of time to an or- 
chard and give the trees the right 
kind of treatment can do as well.” 

I asked Mr. Stubenrauch what his 
choice of an ideal location for planting 
an orchard would be, governed entire. 
ly by practical considerations, to 
which he replied: 

“Sentiment,” said. Mr. Stubenrauch, 
“would play absolutely no role in it. 
I would select a region where I know 
the soil was a soil adapted to that 
purpose; where I knew the climate 
was suitable; where water and air 
drainage were conducive to crop in- 
surance; where rainfall was abundant, 
and last, but by all means, not least, 
I would select a region that. had dem- 
onstrated its ability to produce fruit of 
first quality, in addition to ample mar. 
kets which could be. reached -without 
dividing my income on a 50-50 basis 
with railroads in return for their haul- 
ing ‘my. crop clear across the ecoun- 
try.’ 





Artifical Dehydration to 


Save Apricots 
by Lillian B. Martin 


CCORDING to a successful experi- 
ment made by an orchardist in 
Sunnyvale, Santa Clara County, Calif., 
artificially dehydrated apricots will 
eliminate the repetition of the finan- 
cial distress suffered by apricot grow- 
ers during past years. It is claimed 
that the perfection: of a whole artifi- 
cially dehydrated apricot will surpass 
any dried or canned product because 
of the retention of sugar content and 
flavor, its cleanliness and absence of 
tendency to. turn: black during drying. 
The process consists of spreading 
the whole apricots-on trays and plac- 
ing them in a drying room.where the 
air is blown across the fruit by power- 
ful fans for 15 to 20 hours. The fruit 
is allowed to ripen before drying. 
With this method; the apricot will re- 
tain its color and flavor and after six 
or seven months is as good as when 
picked -from *the tree:~ This suecess- 
ful. experiment . was!:made after: con- 


vale: orchardist; ‘and: the “remarkable 
results. are -causing.. marked. enthusi- 
asm. The product has been exhibited 


brokers, cannerymen.and housewives, 
and directors and instructors of home 
economies - classes. have given their 
endorsement. ~ 

It has'also been pointed out that the 
results of this product will also solve 
the labor problem. Shrinkage is three 
to one instead. of five to one as it is 
when the: pits are removed, and de- 
hydration takes only 24 hours at a cost 
of only $12 per ton, if hired. It is 
claimed that the fruit can be sold at 
a reasonable price to the consumer, 
with a fair return to the grower. 

It is stated that the experiment was 
made largely for the purpose of stabi- 
Hzing the dried apricot market and 
for increased consumption so that 
growers would not be forced to endure 


losses such as were experienced in | Bie 


the past. 


Fair Enough 





“A fine stenographer you are! Call |.3% 


yourself a typist and don’t. know how 
to put a ribbon in a typewriter.” 

“Well, does Paderewski know how 
to tune a piano?”—Life. 
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Check these advanced features 


_ of the True Blue Oakland 


1 Plenty ot power — for hills, 


mud and sand, a new smooth- 
ness, and a wonderful economy 
—these things make Oakland’s 
six-cylinder engine, of the most 
advanced construction, ideal for 
country driving. 


7, Four-wheel brakes — simple, 


long-wearing, and easily ad just- 
ed—furnish complete safety. 
Oakland alone, at its price, pro- 
vides this proved safety feature! 


3 No need to wait till spring to | 


clean an Oakland. ‘Mud and 
dirt can be rubbed off its new 
finish—DUCO—with a dry cloth, 
without marring its’ beauty. ‘This 
feature appeals strongly to 
farmers. 


4 Driving controls are centralized 


on the steering wheel,: The 
horn, choke, light-dimming lever 
and throttle are always at your 
finger tips. Farmers appreciate 
this exclusive convenience 
feature. : 


5 Only Oakland, at its price, gives 


you a permanent top—sideé cur- 
tains fit more snugly; arid for *60 
more you can get the new Glass 
Enclosure, which transforms the 
touring car into an attractive and 
comfortable all-season model. 


6 Five disc wheeli are standard 


equipment on all models. Cord 
tires are of generous size. What 
other car gives you so much— 
for so little? 


Check the True Blue Oakland—point by point and feature by fea- 
ture—against any other car at anywhere near its price. The more 
carefully you do this the more quickly and certainly you will 
discover that here indeed is a car that is ideal for country driving. 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICH. 


eereeee 





Coupe for Four . $1395 
Sedan... . 1445 


Glass ‘enclosures for Touring 


Cars $60—for Roadsters $40 
All prices f. o. b. factory 
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Make Your Orchard Pay 


A Case tractor makes it easy to keep your orchard in paying 
condition, well cultivated and clean, because: 


The Case tractor is well adapted to orchard work. 
It is easy to handle, even in crowded orchards. 

It is consistent in performance. 

It is dependable in every climate and season. 


But Case tractor usefulness is not limited to orchard work. The 
same tractor can be used for all heavy farm work, traction and 
belt, for hauling, road work or custom work. A Case tractor in- 
creases a farmer’s opportunities for profit in many ways, and for 
many years. 


Progressive fruit growers and farmers everywhere are finding 
it profitable to use Case tractors with Grand Detour plows, or- 
chard harrows and tractor disks. These machines have no superior 
for the kind of orchard and farm work that pays best. 


Write for a new book, “Modern Tractor Farming,” full of 
helpful hints for farmers of the higher types. 


J.I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


(Established 1842) 


RACINE WISCONSIN 


Dept. R-1 


NOTE—Our plows and Harrows are NOT the Case plows 
and harrows made by the J. I. Case Plow Works Company 
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The Non-Setting and 
Shelling of Grapes 


(Continued from page 10.) 
run up to as high as 50 per cent of the 
crop in susceptible varieties. If rainy 
weather prevails during the blooming 
period and black-rot is present in the 
vineyard, this disease may cause a 
blight of the blossom clusters, in 
which the lower end at first becomes 
discolorei and rotten and finally the 
entire flower cluster turns brown and 
falls off. Blossom blight caused by the 
black-rot fungus often results ~in 
severe losses within a very few days. 
After the blossom clusters have 
dropped, th? abscission scars left op- 
posite the tendrils afford the only evi- 
dence that the shoots bloomed. 


The Shelling of Grapes 

The dropping of more or less fully 
developed grapes from the bunches 
shortly before maturity has troubled 
many grape growers in certain parts 
of the United States for at least half 
acentury. This trouble, which is com- 
monly terméd “shelling” or “rattles,” 
and which may also be termed late 
coulure, has been reported especially 
from Connecticut, Michigan, central 
and western New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. In severe cases, it may cause 
a loss of as high as 50 per cent of the 
crop. 

Causes of Shelling 

This trouble likewise is due to a 
variety of causes, most of which come 
under the category of unbalanced nu- 
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The shelling of mature or nearly 
mature grapes also may occur as the 
resuit of certain fungous diseases of 
the fruit, although these have been 
denied as the primary cause of this 
trouble as understood in American 
literature. This has been due to the 
fact that the term shelling has been 
limited hitherto to the dropping of the 
fruit as a result of purely physiological 
disorders. A typical shelling of the 
fruit, however, occurs when _ the 
berries are attacked by such fungi as 
the brown-rot form of the downy mil- 
dew, the dead-arm disease, bitter-rot, 
white-rot and ripe-rot. In such cases, 
however, the cause of the trouble 
usually is readily apparent, at least to 
the trained observer, and should not 
be confused with the premature sepa- 
ration of the immature berries from 
purely physiological disorders of more 
or less obscure origin, which was 
meant in the past when shelling was 
spoken of. Inasmuch as shelling of 
grapes may be caused by certain fun- 
gous diseases alone, it is evident that 
our usage of this term will have to be 
enlarged beyond the scope of miscel- 
laneous physiological disorders, to 
which it has been limited previously. 


Control Measures 

The application of remedial meas- 
ures for the prevention of non-setting 
of grapes obviously is futile where 
caused by unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions. The failure of more or less 
self-sterile varieties to set fruit can 
be overcome easily by planting near 
them varieties noted for their ability 


trition:and unfavorable climatic condi-te produce abundant and vigorous 


tions. 
The agencies that contribute to 


pollen and that bloom at the same 
time as the variety to be pollinated. 





shelling from these causes generally Freedom from blossom blight of the 
are considered to be the following: a flower clusters caused by black-rot 
weakening of the vines due to over- can be assured in a rainy blooming 
bearing, heavy vegetative growth in period only by keeping the vineyard 
proportion to the root system, attack practicalMy free from this disease and 
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‘BROOKLYN’ BRAND 


SULPHUR 


COMMERCIAL FLOUR SULPHUR, 99!2% Pure for Spraying 


Insecticide Purposes 


SUPERFINE COMMERCIAL FLOUR SULPHUR, 99’27% Pure 


FLOWERS OF SULPHUR, 10072 Pure 


For Dusting Purposes 


“Niagara Brand AMERICAN CRUDE SALTPETRE 


For Better, Bigger and More Fruit 
also Crude‘Nitrate Soda 


BATTELLE & RENWICK 


80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 
Write for Prices and Booklets 








of the vine by root-rot, or to such fac- 
tors as excessive nitrogen supply em- 
phasized by overtillage and _ pro- 
longed drought or excessive rains fol- 
lowed by drought. It has also been 
held that a lack of potash is the pri- 
mary cause in many cases, although 
there is considerable evidence that 
this is not a factor. 

Grapes affected with shelling from 
purely physiological derangements en- 
gendered by these causes, usually fall 
two or three weeks before maturity, 
the normally fibrous connecting tissue 
of the pedicel cleaving smoothly at 
the point of junction with the berry. 
The: berries at the end or at the ex- 
tremity of the shoulder of the cluster, 
as a rule, are the first to fall. The 
affected berries, particularly of the 
green varieties, often exhibit a pecu- 
liar, though indistinct, mottling of the 
surface; the skin becomes abnormally 
thick and the whole berry is harder 
than normal berries of the same age. 
The interior of such a berry shows a 


“brown zone immediately beneath the 


skin and the taste is noticeably insipid 


as compared to the tart, astringent: 


flavor of the normal, unripe berries. 


by making the early spray applica- 
tions recommended in the spray sched- 
ule for grapes. 

In order to prevent shelling of the 
more or less fully matured fruit oc- 
curring as a result of purely. physio- 
logical disorders, it is obvious that 


steps should be taken to correct any. 


cultural conditions that tend to result 
in a deficient or unbalanced nutrition 
of the vines. The soil should receive 
attention and the proper fertilization 
which it needs should be applied. Care 
should be taken to properly care for 
the vines that have been allowed -to 
overbear, as well as those that have 
been allowed to carry an excessive 
amount of wood; such vines require a 
greater food supply. Excessive culti- 
vation, especially of poorly nourished 
vines, seems to aggravate shelling, 
probably on account of the increased 
amount of nitrogenous food liberated 
by this operation. In France the 
pinching off of the shoots bearing fruit 
after the development of from six to 
eight leaves beyond where the grapes 
are borne, or after the development 
of from 12 to 15 leaves on those shoots 
not carrying fruit, is said to give satis- 




















Blight of Carman grape blossom clusters caused by black rot, showing normal § *‘* 
cluster at left—one-half natural size. ; d 
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_there seems to be something. neces- 
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factory results in the control of shell- 
ing. By this practice, the material 


for April, 


elaborated by the vine is carried to the re 


grape clusters instead of being utilized 
for greater growth of the shoots. 

Shelling of the nearly or fully ma- 
ture fruit as a result of fungous dis- 
eases attacking it shortly before or at 
the time of ripening may be effectually 
controlled by the late application of 
some One of the fungicides leaving a 
practically colorless deposit, such as 
basic copper acetate or verdigris (see 
article by author in the November, 
1923, issue of AMERICAN Fruit Grower 
MAGAZINE). 





Money in the Blueberry 
Patch 
by C. H. Chesiey 

INCE we have been reading the 

wonder stories of the new culti- 
vated blueberries, we have often won- 
dered if these marvels of science are 
as good to the taste as the luscious 
berries from our northern pastures 
and bogs. Surely there is no fruit 
having a more wonderful flavor than 
the blueberry when it is just right for 
picking. Unfortunately, its native en- 
vironment is often a wet or rough 
spot and difficult to be reached. There 
are, however, large areas of ground 
which seem particularly adapted to it 
and in such places it seems to thrive 
in spite of the encroachments of other 
bushes and trees. 

In the town of Northwood, N. H.., 
there is such a patch and the owner 
harvests more than a thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of berries yearly from it. 
This land was the common. birch- 
grown. pasture of the section and it 
had been used as a permanent pas- 
ture for many years. There were 
many. blueberry bushes _ scattered 
among the other bushes but they did 
not bear heavily, so the owner cleared 
out the other brush but left the berry 
bushes. 

The blueberry is like other tem- 
perate-zone fruits in that it has to 
grow the shoots and start the buds 
one season before it can blossom and 
bear fruit. The first year after clear- 
ing, the crop was no larger than usual 
but the seconu showed results. Since 
that time, there has been a full, an- 
nual crop. The only thing that can 
stand in the way of a crop every year 
is a late frost, but this patch seems 
to escape. It is doubtless because of 
the fact that ‘Northwood is on high 
ground, ; 

The man who has a blueberry patch 
should care for it. Not much atten- 
tion is needed; just cut out the bushes, 
leaving the clumps of blueberry. As 
the older bushes die, cut out the dead 
wood or lop off the whole clump and 
let new shoots start. The second 
year the new bushes will begin bear- 
ing. It makes little difference whether 
the bush is one foot or ten feet high. 
The latter height is seldom seen in 
open pastures, but in the deep wood- 
land bogs, where the humus and peat 


of ages has been accumulated, the 
blueberry is no mean shrub. 
Where the low blueberry, Vac- 


cinium Pennsylvanicum, is found, it is 
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a common practice to burn a section 
or strip every year, and the new 
bushes which come up at once will 
bear for two or three years with 
amazing prodigality. The tall form, 
V. corymbosum, is the most important | 
species. It does not need renewing 
like the lower species, but will bear 
for many vears if other bushes are | 
kept from over-crowding it. The lat- | 
ter species is the blueberry which 
George Brock ot Northwood makes 
more money from each year than any 
man in the town makes from an equal 
area in farming. The entire work of 
the season is concentrated into the 
picking, which lasts from the middle 
of July to near the end of August. 
The markets are never. fully sup- 
plied. with bluéberries, else the price 
would not rémain arcund 30 cents a 
box as it did last.summer, hence it 
seems that blueberry farming ought 
to be a profitable venture: I am not 
sure that it would be possible to set 
bushes. and make them thrive, for 





sary, which is found. only’ in , those 
moist acid soils commonly given up 
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Reliable Power 


One of the most conspicuous 
reasons for the success of 
Graham Brothers Trucks is 
: the fact that they are powered 
by Dodge Brothers engines. 


f. o. b. Detroit 


BROTHERS 





GRAHAM BROTHERS TRUCKS 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS. DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


us waste lands. Happily, there are 
thousands of acrés already planted, 
but now overgrown with gray birch 
and juniper, which need only a clear- 
ing up to become profitable acres. 

In cutting over_-an area where blue- 
berry bushes of large size are found, 
it would be well to cut the berry 
bushes as well. If possible, follow 
the bush-cutting with a fire, and in a 
year or two, your new plantation will 
begin to produce abundantly. Prob- 
ably the bushes bear the best crops 
when they stand four to six feet high. 
This will mean a growth of five or 
six years.’ The work of cutting the 
bushes is best done during the fall 
and: the burning should be made if 
the following spring. . 





No matter how rocky or rough the 
ground, if it is the right type of soil, 
blueberries will grow there every 
year. There are no insect enemies 
that do appreciable damage to the 
crop, sO no spraying is necessary. 
The robins and wild birds take toll. of 
the fruit but, otherwise, the crop is 
all yours and clear profit. 

Brock spends his winters in the 
city and comes out to the farm in 
summer, hiring boys, women and girls 
to do the picking while he attends to 
the packing and shipping. His neigh- 
bors plow and plant, fertilize and 


cultivate, prune and spray, while he 
just picks his berries and waits for 
another crop next season. 


Spanish Grapes Prohibited 
Entry 


S A NECESSARY measure of 

protection to the fruit and vege- 
table crops of the United States, the 
Secretary has authorized the prohibi- 
tion of the further entry of Malaga 
(Almeria) grapes from Spain on ac- 
count of its recent find!ng that these 
grapes are subject to infestation by 
the Mediterranean fruit fly. This de- 
cision was reached following a formal 
conference: with importers and all 
others who were interested, conducted 
by the Federal Horticultural Board of 
the department January 4, 1924.—0Of/- 
ficial Record. 





























































Look for the “Grasselli’”” Name 


RASSELLImanufactured chemicals 

more than a score of years before the 
Civil War. The name, known throughout 
chemical industries, is an assurance of 
quality. When considering spray prod- 
ucts it will pay you to make sure of the 
“Grasselli” name before you buy. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Established 1839 Cleveland, Ohio 


Lime Salphur Bordeaux Mixture 
lution ‘ewder 


Calcium Arsenate 


Arsenate of 
Lead ‘owder 








~GRASSELLI GRADE 


C41 Chemical Standard 
‘Held ‘H igh for §5 ‘Years 
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Please give me the formula for lime- 
sulphur. Should it be diluted for dor- 
mant spray?—A. R. S., Ohio. 

HE HOME-MADE concentrated 

lime-sulphur corresponds exactly 
to the commercial solution except that 
it will probably be somewhat less con- 
centrated. 

As a general rule, it is advisable for 
the orchardist to buy his lime-sulphur 
from some reliable firm rather than 
attempt to make it himself. If large 
amounts are required, however, it may 
be cheaper to make this solution in 
the orchard. If this is done, only first- 
class materials should be used and 
great care taken in the process of 
manufacture. 

A good formula for making home- 
made concentrated lime-sulphur is as 
follows: - 50 pounds fresh stone lime 
(unslaked); 100 pounds sulphur, finely 
pulverized; water enough to make 50 
or 60 gallons of solution at the finish. 
The lime is put in about 10 gallons of 
water in the cooking kettle and the 
fire started under the kettle. After 
slaking is well started, add the dry 
sulphur, dry or in the form of a thin 
paste, which will require about five 
gallons of water. Boil and stir this 
mixture until the sulphury scum prac- 
tically disappears. 

Concentrated lime-sulphur resulting 
from the above boiling should be 
diluted with water, for spraying, at a 
rate depending upon the concentration 
of the liquid. This is determined by 
the use of a hydrometer. The hy- 
drometer reading of commercial lime- 
sulphur is usually 32 or 33 degrees 





Beaume, and at this strength, it is 
diluted one to eight for the dor- 
mant-spray. The home-made con- 


centrated lime-sulphur will prob- 
ably give a hydrometer reading of 
several degrees less and consequently 
should be diluted much less for spray- 
ing. For example, if the hydrometer 
reading is 28 degrees Beaume, the di- 











Aphis 


insUrance 
/n Garden, Field 
and Orchard 


Your Agricultural College or 
Experiment Station will tell 
you that you are not protected 
against Aphis, Leaf Hopper 
and other similar insects which 
cause dwarfed fruit and culls 
unless you use a solution such 
s “Black Leaf 40," the Old Re- 
liable. Sprays you use for scale, 
codling moth and other insects do 
not kill Aphis and kindred pests. 


Combines With Other Spray 
You can add “Black Leaf 40” to 


other standard solutions and make 
one spraying serve both purposes. 
Costs only a few cents ‘a tree. 


Ask your Dealer for “‘Biack Leaf 40°* 







used with 
EreTye Spray 











Black /k-)- ym (@) 


40% Nicotine 

















lution will be one to six; if the read- 
ing is 24 degrees, dilution will be one 
to five; if 20 degrees Beaume, dilu- 
tion will be one to three and one-half. 
The same solution may be made for 
the summer applications and diluted 
one to forty on the basis of 32 or 33 
degrees Beaume reading. 


Hardiness of Delicious 
Apple 


Is the Delicious apple as hardy as Mc- 
Intosh, and would it be a good variety 
for planting here in Maine, where winter 
temperatures Di; reach 40 degrees be- 
low zero?—F. A. B., Maine. 
"THERE is no question at the pres- 
ent time but that Delicious can be 
classed as one of the hardy varieties 
of apples. The variety originated on 
the blizzard-swept plains of Iowa 
where below-zero temperatures are 
the usual thing. In additian to this, 
it is an important commercial apple 
in the colder fruit:growing districts 
of Canada, Montana, New York and 
New England. 
One grower of the Delicious in the 
St. Lawrence district of New York 
state recently expressed his belief in 
the hardiness of this variety when he 
said it was the only variety in his 
orchard which did not winter-kill dur- 
ing the severe winter of 1917-18. This 
is particularly significant because of 
the fact that in this same orchard 
were some trees of Wealthy, a variety 
originated and grown in Minnesota 
and noted for its hardiness. 
I see no reason why Delicious can- 
not be considered practically as hardy 
as McIntosh. There is no doubt. about 
its being adapted to Maine conditions. 
JI know of one very successful Deli- 



























Formula for Lime Sulphur 


cious orchard near Dexter, Me., a sec- 
tion which has had equally cold win- 
ters to those you mention. Further- 
more, the Maine growers have tested 
the variety and claim that they can 
grow a high- grade Delicious that will 
hold up in storage until late in the 
spring. 


Top-Working Fruit Trees 


Please tell me the best time to top- 
work a young pear tree. When would 
the best time to select buds for budding 

eaches, pears and cherries?—C, E, M., 
llinois. 

HERE are two common methods 

of top-working: Budding and 
grafting. As a general rule, apples 
and pears are grafted, while peaches, 
plums. and cherries are _ usually 
budded. These operations are done 
at two different times of the year, 
however, and upon this fact rests the 
matter of when to select the wood or 
buds for top-working. 

Grafting wood, commonly called 
“scions,” is cut any time during the 
dormant season and held in a cool, 4 
dark storage until early spring. It 
may be cut at the time of grafting, 
if stil thoroughly dormant, but it is 
much safer to cut them ahead of time. 
The grafting should be done in early 
spring after the sap starts to rise in 
the trees, but before the buds open. 
The ideal time is just as the buds are 
swelling. 

Budding is done during the late 
summer or early fall, after most of 
the season’s wood growth has taken 
place. The budwood for this work is 
cut as near to the time of budding as 
possible and the leaves cut off about 
one-fourth inch above each bud. After 
the buds are inserted and tied, they 
will unite but will not start to grow 
until spring, at ‘which time a large 
portion of the old variety is removed 
above the bud by pruning in order to 
stimulate the newly set buds into 
growth. 











Pruning Young PeachTrees 


I have just received my peach trees 
from the nursery and am ready to plant 
them. Will you tell me how to prune 


these trees when they are set out? The 
are about five feet high and _ well 
branched.—W. J. M., Tennessee. 


OUNG peach trees are planted as 

branched yearlings, at which time 
all branches are removed with the 
exception of those selected for the 
head. These branches, however, in- 
stead of being left long like the apple, 
are pruned back to short stubs, with 
only one or two buds each. The tree 
is also headed back to 20 or 25 inches 
above the ground so as to form a low- 
headed tree. 





Dwarf Pears 


Will you pe. tell me how pear trees 
are dwarfe hat is your advice aout 
the use of dwarf pears for inter-planting 
in an apple orchard? I have heard that 
dwarf pears are less subject to blight. 
Is this correct?—S. A. K., Michigan. 
D WARF pears are _ produced by 
_ grafting or budding this fruit on 
quince roots in the nursery. The 
slower-growing roots of the quince re- 
sult in a dwarf or slow-growing tree. 
This is the chief reason for the fact 
that dwarf pears are less subject to ’ 
fire blight, since this disease is more i 
serious where the growth of the tree 
is fast and, therefore, more succu- . 
lent. Some growers claim that dwarf 
pears do not yield as well as the 
standard pear. Dwarf pear trees were 
formerly used for inter-planting be- 
tween apples, and although they are 
superior to the standard pear for this 
purpose, nevertheless they are not as 
popular, nor as desirable, for this pur- 
pose as _ early-bearing varieties of 
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apples. I would suggest that you de- 
pend on apple or peach trees for 
fillers. 





Spraying Peach Trees 

_ by C. F. Greeves Carpenter 
"THERE has been some doubt among 

growers as to whether it is better 
to spray peach trees during the dor- 
mant season with lime- sulphur or 
with arsenate of lead for the control 
of the peach twig-borer. As apricot: 
fruit is subject to sulphur poisoning, 
some growers have been rather skep- 
tical about using lime sulphur on 
peach trees, but if the spraying is done 
during the dormant season, the 
grower need have no fear of any in- 
jury to either the trees or fruit from 
the use of lime sulphur. 

It may be well to state that arse- 
nate of lead, while giving good results 
against the twig-borer, is practically 
valueless in controlling fungous dis- 
eases and it is liable to damage the 
foliage. Therefore, as leaf curl is 
nearly always present in the peach 
orchard, it is more economical to 
spray with lime sulphur, which will 
not only control the twig-borer and 


Jeaf curl, but mites, aphids and scale 
insects as well. 


The application of liquid (one gal- 
lon to every 10) or dry (two pounds to 


every 10 gallons of water) lime sul- 
‘“phur may be made at any time ‘dur- 


ing early spring, though, of course, it 
is preferable to spray before the trees 
are in’ bloom. 
Peach Twig-borer 

The peach twig-borer is a very com- 
the - over-wintering 
larvae or caterpillars which have 
hatched from eggs laid by the parent 
moth during the growing season may 
be found under loose bark or in shel- 
tered crotches, safely encased in a 
small “dug out” lined with silk, These 
“dug outs” may be. easily observed, 
for the larvae push out a small funnel 
of frass in’ the process of -boring. 
These cocoons may be found from 
June to the following spring and with 
the growth of the tree, the larvae re- 
sume active life, leaving their hiber- 
nating quarters, and boring into the 
young buds and shoots, causing them 
to die back fora distance of two to 
three inches. When re:cy tu pupate 
they leave their sm-!i burrows, which 
ar’: rarely more than two inches long, 


and search a sheltered spot in 
which to transform to pupae. This 
may be in a crotch vi ‘he tree, or un- 


der loose bark, or even in the seam of 
the peach. Over the chosen site they 
spin a frail web, and in from one to 
two weeks the adult moth emerges. 
The adults measure up to one-half 
inch long, with a wing expanse, from 
the tip of one wing to the tip of the 
other, of one-half inch. The general 
color of the moths is a dark gray, 
which forms 2 very protective color 
with the bark of the tree. 

The second brood larvae or -cater- 
pillars do not feed on the twigs but 
on the fruit, and the damage of this 
work is similar to that of the codling 
moth on apples. 

The twig-borer also attacks almond, 
apricot, plum and prune trees but 
seems to prefer the peach. 


Leaf Curl 


This fungous disease causes the 
leaves to curl and the dropping of the 
foliage and fruit. It overwinters on 
the trees and during spring infection 
sterts from spores beneath bud scales. 
The lime sulphur in the same propor- 
tions as recommended for the control 
of the twig-borer will be found effec- 
tive. 

Brown Mites 

The eggs from which the young 
nites emerge are almost microscopic 
red globules. These are laid in fall 
and hatch, with the first warm weath- 
er in spring, into red mites which turn 
brown with maturity. The mites mul- 
tiply rapidly and by summer are often 
present in sufficient numbers to do 
much damage for, by their feeding, 
they cause the foliage to assume @ 


mottled yellow effect and such leaves © 


usually drop prematurely. This mite 
can be controlled by the dormant lime 
sulphur spray (1-10). 





- absolutely 


Black Peach Aphis 

The young are reddish yellow to 
brown in color and are more abundgnt 
than the full grown forms, which are 
shiny black in color, and measure 
only about an eighth of an inch in 
length. Winter is spent under the 
ground on the roots, and they first 
appear above ground in early spring, 
when they at once attack the tender 
new growth, seeming to prefer that 
which is growing near the ground. 
By their feeding on the sap of the 
leaves, buds and shoots, they devita- 
lize them, causing a weakening. and 
curling of the leaves and a distortion 
of the fruit, rendering it unfit for 
market, if not entirely killing it. The 
work above ground continues until 
mid-July, but during April and May, 
winged forms appear which migrate 
to other trees. After July, the aphids 
go underground, transferring their 
attention to-the roots of the trees. 

Control.—Dusting, when the insects 
first appear, with a nicotine dust_con- 
taining 2.36 per cent nicotine will be 
found effective, but satisfactory re- 
sults will follow the lime-sulphur 
spraying as recommended for the 
twig-borer and leaf curl if a tangle- 
foot band ‘s placed around the base 
of the tree directly after the applica- 
tion. This will prevent any of the 
aphids from climbing up into the tree 
on their emergence from the ground. 


Pernicious or San Jose Scale 


The female scales measure about 
one-twenty-fifth of an inch in diame- 
ter and are circular, convex insects, 
dark at birth but turning to light gray 
with maturity, which occurs in spring. 
The young scales are born at this 
time and settle on all parts of the 
tree, foliage and fruit. By their feed- 
ing, they produce a reddish or pur- 
plish discoloration on the limbs and 
fruit, sometimes killing the entire 
tree. The fruit is quite often rendered 
worthless for marketing 
purposes. 

Control.—An ‘application of lime 
sulphur (1-10) during the dormant 
season as a driving spray will be 
found to give satisfactory results if 
the trees are thoroughly covered. 





Annual Meeting of Sowega 


"7 HE SOUTHWESTERN Georgia 
Watermelon Growers’ Ass’n, better 
known as Sowega, held its annual 
meeting at Adel, Ga., in February. 
After reports were received from the 
varicus officers, John F. Deegan, Sales 
Manager of the Federated Growers, 
which handled the Sowega output last 
season, gave an address in which he 
explained the plan of operation of the 
Federated and its program for the 
future. It was pointed out by Mr. 
Deegan that in 1923 the Sowega 
melons were distributed in 169 mar- 
kets—one of the most extensive dis- 
tributions known in the watermelon 
trade. Mr. Deegan is making a good 
impression in his work with growers 
and leaders and is a strong factor in 
the Federated Growers. 

Mr. George Firor of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture followed with an 
interesting and valuable talk on the 
control of diseases of watermelons, 
both in the field and during transit. 

The former officers and executives 
were re-elected as follows: President, 
J. D. Paulk; vice-presidents, C. H. 
Cannon and E. H. Berdick; executive 
committeemen, F. B.. Walker, T. A. 
Maxwell, Fred Purvis and A. N. Mc- 
Cranie. Most of these have served 
the association from the time of 
organization. 

The pooling plan of Sowega was 
changed at the annual meeting. In- 
stead of having one general pool as 
formerly, the territory will be divided 
into three districts and pools by va- 
riety and grade for each day’s ship- 
ments will be made for each. 

Sowega has signed a five-year con- 
tract to market through the Federat- 
ed. J. B. White, who has satisfac- 
torily handled the sales work in the 
past, will again have charge of 
Sowega sales for the coming year. 

Sowega is doing a good work and 
deserves the support of all growers 


in its territory. - J. J: Parrish is 


manager. 





Use less solution, spray faster, and do a real 


job! 


That is possible with Hayes FRUIT- 


FOG, the result of 300 lbs. guaranteed pres- 
sure and the famous Hayes spray nozzle. 
FRUIT-FOG forms an atomized superspray 
of wonderful filtering and adhering power 
which gets to and kills ALL the diseases and 


pests which destroy your crop. You 


get 


more fruit in poor years, better fruit in goc 


years—wmiore profits every year! 


Cut Your Spraying Costs 


You can now suit your ideas of price and 
get the famous Hayes “Fruit-Fog” Sprayers 
in sizes 3144 to 16 gal. per minute capacity, 
with or without trucks, engines, or equip- 


ment. 


The smallest Hayes Sprayers have 


the same high pressure, long life, and cor- 


rosion proof pumps as the largest. 
Send for Folder 


Showing complete line—and. get advice 
of spray experts on your requirements. 
Distributors and Dealers in all 
principal cities. 

HAYES PUMP & PLANTER COMPANY 
Dept. 14 Galva, Hlinois 


Full line of Power Sprayers, Traction 
Sprayers and Hand Sprayers. 


Variety 


Hayes“FRUIT-FOG” Sprayer 
Without Equipment 


You can get any size Hayes 
‘“‘Fruit-Fog’' Sprayer without 
equipment if you wish—and 
get ‘‘Fruit-Fog’’ results at 
minimum cost. What you lack 
we will furnish at rock bot- 
tom prices consistent with 
Hayes quality. 


Hayes 1903 (Below)—A 1650- 
gallon sprayer which has made 
a nation-wide reputation. Send 
for folder, which gives com- 
plete description. 
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Use Your Fordson Anywhere 
On Any Kind of a Job— 


Johnson TRACKPULLS make the Fordson a super-tractor 
—one that will outpull and out-maneuver any tractor in its 


class. 


Regardless of the nature of the soll—soft, wet, or sandy; 
regardless of the lay of the land—rough, smooth, or hilly;° 
a job to be 
TRACKPULL-tread Fordson will do it 100% satisfactorily. 


and regardless of the kind of 


Such’ features as 1000 square 


with equal ease; 


making a square turn under load without throwing 
strain on the differential; interchangeable sprockets which 
greatly simplify replacements and reduce repair expense— 
such features as these adapt the Trackpulil-tread Fordson to 
any kind of. a job,, under practically any conditions, and 
assure the most efficient, most economical service for the 


longest time. 


Get all the facts about the Trackpull. 
high-grade machine shop job that conforms to 
the general mechanical excellence of the Ford- 
son tractor in every respect. 


inches of 
which enables the tractor to go anywhere; approximately 14 
H.P. delivered at the drawbar—more power for every 
oscillating tracks which ride over rough or smooth ground 
independent clutch control which permits 


2 cular—and see your Ford dealer. 


A. C. JOHNSON PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Department E-4 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Write for free cir- 


handled, the 


traction surface 


job; 


it is a 
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CONTROL 
APPLE 
SCALD 


Why lose from one- 
fourth to one-half of 


every box when 
SANIKEEP OILED 
WRAPPERS | reduce 


the loss to practically 
nothing? 


SANIKEEP is the 
original tested oiled 
wrapper developed by 
us and sold only under 
the trademark name— 


SANIKEEP 


it 







tee 





Guaranteed 
to be oiled 
according 
to JW. 5S. 
Government 
suggestions. 
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NaSHUd GUMMED 


(AS COATED PAPER © 
fy" WAX PAPER MILLS 


MIDDLETOWN ‘OHIO— tad ERBORO;ONTARIO 
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For Bet ter, Fruit 


- The first sulphur spray to prevent russeting of fruit with the tem 
perature above 70° Fahrenheit, was Atomic Sulphur. Its superiority 
is emphasized by the constantly increasing demand. 

To meet the growing demand for a fungicide in dry form, we have de- 

veloped a highly concentrated material which gives fruit ‘the valuable 
sulphur finish, without interfering with the functions of the foliage of 
the plant. 

Dritomic Sulphur contains 90 per cent available sulphur, with an ad- 
hesive and spreader, which do not readily decompose, when spread in a 
thin film on fruit and foliage. 

Being highly concentrated, only a small quantity is necessary. It is 
economical, easy to handle and ready to mix. Applications can be made 

with a lower pressure, eliminating chances of mechanical injury, saving 
wear and tear on pump and engine. 

When used with-an arsenical, the adhesive character prevents 

loss and gives more perfect adhesion to trees and foliage. 

If you want the best results—the best fruits that will bring the 
best price, write for particulars. 


Orchard Brand Spray Materials: 


B T S—Lime-Sulphur Solution—Arsenate of Lead— 

Bordeaux (Dry Powder)—Atomic Sulphur—Arsenite of 

Zine—Fish Oil Soaps--Fungi Dust, for stone fruit 
fungrs diseases—A D:st for Apple, Straw- 
berry and Peach insects and fungus. 


_ Complete literature sent on request. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 Rector Street; NEW YORK .~ 
Perry Street eat Se ey R. BR. Tracks, 


21s, Mo. 
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NDER this head it is the plan to 

report the accomplishments of the 
hundreds of fruit shipping associa- 
tions—their successes and failures— 
and a discussion of organization meth- 
ods, the business managment of co- 
operatives and various other kindred 
problems. News items are desired and 
pertinent questions will be given our 
best thought. All such items must 
reach the editor, C. E. Bassett, Fenn- 
ville, Mich., not later than the tenth 
of the month for the issue dated 
the following month. 





"THE AGRICULTURAL depression, 
due in part to unstable markets 
and low prices, has driven farmers 
to a study of their business problems, 
with the result that they look with 
more favor on the co-operative plan 
of doing business. Naturally individ- 
ualists, they, like to “go it alone,” 
but they are now so sick that they 
are willing to take almost any kind 
of medicine that promises to bring re- 
And there is no shortage of 
doctors, who for a good fee are ready 
to prescribe the right remedy. But 
the fruit growers find a real shortage 
of information in their possession. 
Our great United States Department 
ot Agriculture at Washington, employ- 
ing over 20.000 men and spending as 
much as $148,000,000 in a single year, 
has always stressed studies of pro- 
duction, but given little attention to 
the business side of farming. Of all 
the 4770 projects listed by the Depart- 
ment in 1921, only 22 could be classed 
as marketing and distribution pro- 
jects—less than one-half of one per 
cent of the total. Most of this much 
neglected work was in the hands of 
poorly paid men, who had little, if 
any, practical experience, and what- 
ever their findings may have been, 
the information was buried in the 
archives of the Department, where 
millions of dollars of research facts 
and figures find a quiet resting place, 
so that the farmers are not much the 
wiser for this great expenditure made 
on their behalf. This is one of the 
glaring faults of the Department—its 
lack of a competent field force to “car- 
ry the message to Garcia”—to give the 
farmers the benefit of these studies. 
Few farmers read bulletins. There 
is a great need for a real service, to 
assemble the stored up information 
and experience and feed it to those 
who hunger, in palatable and digest- 
ible portions. In the absence of any 
help from our Government “econo- 
mists,” farmers are paying out hun- 
dreds of theusands of hard earned dol- 
lars to professional organizers, whose 
forms are so technically drawn that 
it is necessary to retain them per- 
petually, at, high salaries, to enforce 
the terms of the contracts and keep 


| the organization in legal health. 





| service, 
| ing a 





HILE all organization authorities 

agree that a strong membership 
contract is desirable, as a basis of 
understanding, for purposes of financ- 
ing, etc., there are other matters of 
even greater importance. Co-opera- 
tive shipping associations are created 
by the grower members for the pur- 
pose of securing a better marketing 
not for the purpose of erect- 
Long time, cast iron 
contracts fail, where marketing ser- 
vice is poor. Witness any number 
of strong contract associations that 


prison. 


' have gone to the wall in short order. 


| Fruit 
; Fastern 


other hand, the American 
Cranberry Exchange, the California 
Growers’ Exchange and the 
Shore of Virginia Produce 


On the 


; Exchange are three of the oldest and 


strongest co-operative associations in 





America, and they pay very little 
attention to members contracts. Their 
service is such that a grower does 
not want to leave. By all means, let 
associations pay a great deal more 
attention to building superior market- 
ing machinery and save a lot of these 
acrimonious law suits to force a mem- 
ber to stay where he is losing money 
through poor management. 





ig IS very unfortunate that this co- 

operative movement is getting a lot 
of very poor advertising through the 
controversies that have arisen in the 
Packer and other trade papers, based 
upon the charges made by Aaron 
Sapiro for legal advice in connection 
with organization work. ‘These trade 
papers get their chief income from 
the advertising of speculative fruit 
and produce merchants and they are 
not very enthusiastic over the pro- 
esress of farmers’ co-operative selling 
associations. These produce trade 
I rs have found very interesting 
items in the stories of extreme 
charges made for short time service 
and they have made the most of 
them to discredit the movement and 
discourage the growérs. 





HE OREGON Growers’ Co-opera- 

tive Ass’n has not turned out as 
well as expected. Manager Paulus has 
resigned, effective April 1. The grow- 
ers have lost a most valuable man, 
but many of the producers “pass the 
buck” to Paulus for all the associa- 
tion mistakes, and it is apparent to 
anyone, who knows the psychology of 
the grower, that it would be impos- 
sible to reorganize if former officials 
remain at the head and so a new 
deal is on. Their, growers’ contracts 
expire at the end of 1924. They have 
discontinued handling any fruit except 
dried prunes for the current year and 
are attempting to reorganize the asso- 
ciation under a new name, for the 
purpose of handling dried prunes 
only; the new deal to start January 
1, 1925. If their plans succeed, they 
will take over all the dried prune 
processing plants and office equip- 
ment. Their new contract will be 
continuous, with an annual _ with- 
drawal clause. It is a common belief 
that they are again making a serious 
mistake in organizing a state-wide 
association, with packing houses oper- 
ating all over Oregon and owned by 
the central agency, rather than organ- 
izing local packing and processing 
plants, owned locally, and then fed- 
erated into a central sales agency. 





HE AMERICAN Farm Bureau Fed- 

eration, which announces that it 
“has done more to establish co-opera- 
tive business organizations in Amer- 
ica than all other forces combined,” 
has been without a director of its 
marketing department ever since its 
annual meeting, when Walton Peteet 
took offense because the delegates 
would not approve of his grain mar- 
keting program and resigned. The 
Federation seems to be having diffi- 
eulty to find a big enough man and 
the funds to finance the work. 





L‘st year the Idaho prune growers 
organized an association to try 
and control shipments and price quo- 
tations by selling agencies, who first 
had to be approved by the association 
the previous year. ‘The latter provi- 
sion was dictated by three specula- 
tive agencies, who were let into the 
association because they controlled 
about 800 cars. The effort was more 
of a desire than a practical plan, 
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for here was an attempt to have the 
“lion and the lamb to lie down to- 
gether” and, so far as we know, 
that only happens when the lamb is 
inside the lion. There was a big crop 
of fresh prunes and the results were 
mostly debts. Everyone who touched 
the deal was scorched. At the annual 
meeting, there was considerable senti- 
ment for a reorganization, on a co- 
operative marketing basis, but the 
largest blocks of tonnage are held 
by independent operators and .they 
could not agree with the committee 
appointed to work out a plan. So 
prune marketing in Idaho is right 
where it started. Perhaps one more 
disastrous year will bring the real 
co-operators together on a workable 
basis. But let it be remembered that 
speculators and co-operators make a 
poorly matched team to move a load. 





HE WENATCHEE-Okanogan Co- 
operative Federation again elected 
Frank V. Taylor, of Sunnyslope as its 
president; F. H. Pipps, of Brewster, 
vice president; J. A. Warman, of 
Peshastin, general manager;. execu- 
tive committee, F. H. Moses, of Cash- 
mere; O. P. Hastie, of Entiat; F. C. 
Paine, of Omak; and the president 
and general manager. Other trustees 
are: M. W. Starks, of Peshastin; 
C. M. Wild, of Chelan; I. H. Logue, of 
Pateros; L. E. Schmitten, of East 
Wenatchee; Dr. H. B. Clough, of 
Tonasket; and H. Windebank, of 
Grants Orchards. 





R D. CHATFIELD, who has been 
* the manager of the Mosier (Ore- 
gon) Fruit Growers’ Ass'n for 14 
years, has been retained and the fol- 
lowing officers re-elected: Dr. C. A. 
Macrum, president; Lee Evans, vice 
president; J. M. Carroll, secretary; 
Mosier Valley Bank, treasurer. J. P. 
Rose and C. A. Macargar are the 
other directors. The growers of that 
association unanimously endorsed the 
plans for a federation of sales agen- 
cies for more orderly marketing. 





OFFICERS of the various grower 
organizations in Idaho, that have 


* gold their fruit the past year through 


the Federated Fruit & Vegetable 
Growers, recently held a meeting at 
Boise. They expressed their satisfac- 
tion with the results obtained the first 
year and were very optimistic as to 
the future of their own national sales 
agency. Comparisons of sales with 
those of other sales agencies were 
very favorable to the Federated. 





ITH sales of fruit amounting to 
nearly $100,000, the Saugatuck 
(Michigan) Fruit Exchange has closed 
the best year in its history, despite 


‘the low range of the fruit markets. 


One hundred and fifty-eight carloads 
of fruit were shipped. Thor Schrei- 
ber is president; H. W. McIntosh, vice 
president; J. W. Prentice, secretary- 


. treasurer; extra director, Henry Jager. 





HE FENNVILLE (Michigan) Fruit 

Exchange enters the new year with 
good prospects, despite the low prices 
for fruit that have ruled for the last 
few years. It was organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1915, and owns one of the most 
complete packing plants in the state. 
Last season it sold 308 carloads of 
fruit and made a large number of 
less than’ carload shipments. Its 
“Diamond F” brand is known for its 
reliability and the “Star” brand is 
a good one for seconds. A large busi- 
ness is done in fruit growers supplies 
and investigations are now being 
made, with a view of erecting a large 
cold storage plant. Officers are: T. L. 
Gooding, president; D. W. Wads- 
worth, vice-president; Leon Shepard, 
treasurer; E. F. Payne, secretary and 
manager. Additional directors are: 
George B. Mechem, V. A. Kenter, Rus- 
sell Knox, U. S. Crane, Frank Luplow, 
E. E. Paine. The management has 
been in the hands of J. Alden Barron 
until the recent annual meeting, when 
Mr. Barron resigned to’ take a well- 
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A New 4-Passencer CourPe 


This car is Dodge Brothers response to a 
definite demand— 


A high grade coupe of moderate weight 
and size that will seat four adult pas- 
sengers in genuine comfort. 


The body is an admirable example of fine 
coach building. Low, graceful, smartly 
upholstered and attractively finished in 
Dodge Brothers blue, it reflects dignity 
and distinction in every line. 


Above all, the 4-passenger coupe is char- 
acteristically a Dodge Brothers product. 
It possesses all the attributes of con- 
struction and low-cost service for which 
more than a million Dodge Brothers 
Motor Cars are favorably known through- 
out the world. 


The price is $1375 f. o. b. Detroit 


Douce BROTHERS 

































earned rest. The former bookkeever, mand by advertising is included, with 
Mr. Payne, takes his place. full co-operation with the canners. It 
is _ Poorer ite that a larger outlet 
can be developed through putting into 
ge ane growers of western cold storage the pitted chervtea, 

New York have started plans for parreled and frozen, to be sold for 
an interstate organization, to include «¢regh cherry pies.” Members will 
the large districts of western Michi- pool their crops by ‘states, but all dis- 
Ge — “sr county section of tricts will co-operate on matters of 

sconsin. Production of sour cher- common interest. It is believed that 
padre sit gg agg rapidly in ing local banks will finance the plan, ad- 

at, in heavy crop years, , 

i aa te move as pr. acyl vancing money on the storage goods. 
munerative prices. It is estimated 
that there are over a million sour "THE MICHIGAN Fruit Growers, 
cherry trees in western New York and Inc., made up of 22 co-operative 
the Traverse Bay section of Michigan fruit associations, have decided to try 
and the Sturgeon Bay district of Wis- some other marketing arrangement 
consin are enormous producers. A_ than the one they had last season with 
joint financing plan for increasing de- the Federated Fruit & Vegetable 








Growers, Inc. And-the change seems 
to be mutually agreeable, as, when the 
fruit growers began to find fault with 
the Federated’s market service, the 
manager of the national marketing 
agency gave notice that it had can- 
celled the contract, in accordance with 
the right of either party to cancel at 
the end of any season. In the notice 
of cancellation, the Federated man- 
ager indicated that a part of the trou- 
ble lies in a lack of standardization. 
James Nicol, of South Haven, is presi- 
dent of the Michigan Fruit Growers 
and F. L. Bradford, of St. Joseph, is 
manager. Mr. Nicol is also chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
Federated, which puts him on both 
sides of the issue. af 
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Want to Sell These 
= ° = 
| Fruits or Vegetables? | 
= If you have any of the following to market. = 
it will pay you to get full information about = 

the advantages we offer: 2 

2 Apples Grapefruit FS 
Oranges Cherries = 

Lemons Peaches 2 

Pineapples Pears 2 

= Apricots Prunes = 
Plums Grapes | 

= Bananas Tomatoes 2 
= Watermelons Lettuce = 
| Cantaloupes Celery = 
Cucumbers Onions = 

_ Cauliflower Potatoes = 
Asparagus Peppers 3 
= 

More Dollars for Fruit Growers [7 

is the title of an interesting book that tells how to 2 

get highest market prices; how to get your money * = 

= within 24 hours after sale; how to eliminate rejected = 
cars, etc. Send for a free copy. = 
FuuitAuetionCo. =| 

The NCO. : 

Established 1896 . 

202-208 Franklin St., New York City = 
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A NE } ‘ipa / / 
Cutler's new catalog of Fruit 
Packingand Grading Machinery 
is alive with new ideas and au- 
thoritative information for the 
orchardist. Tells packing meth- 
ods of big, successful growers. 





It wilt do you good just to read it! 
Cutler Mfg. 
calecoumes Fruit Packing Lig. Co : 
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NASMUCH as all permanently suc- 
cessful business is the result of giv- 
ing and getting a square deal, the 
fruit grower, who now feels that he 
is not being treated fairly, must be 
able to show that he has done his part 
before he can pass the blame to some 
other person. The grower’s obliga- 
tion does not stop when he has grown 
a good crop of good fruit, graded it 
honestly, packed it carefully and 
turned it over to be sold. Someone 
must get it to the right place, at the 
right time and in the right amount, 
with the least expense, with the small- 
est loss and with proper stimulation 
of consumption, especially in years of 
an “oversupply.” If the grower is not 
willing or able to do all of these things 
and many more, he must not complain 
if the person who does do them 
charges a seemingly high price for 
his work. Co-operative shipping asso- 
ciations are organized to do this work 
for their members, but not all associa- 
tions have the facilities or competent 
management to do the work, and it 
is right at that point that most grow- 
ers’ organizations fall down. 

Are you sure that you are producing 
the kind of fruit that the trade wants? 
Are you using a merchantable pack- 
age? The package that the consumer 
will buy to take home must be not too 
large and must have some kind of a 
handle for convenience in handling. 
Neither the box nor the barrel meets 
this demand and the result is that the 
average consumer buys a few pounds 
of fruit in a sack once in a long time, 
at a relatively high price. The aver- 
age family thus served does not eat 
anywhere near the amount of fruit 
they should. If the average family 
buys a dozen apples a week, how long 
will it take for the consumers to eat 
up a hundred thousand carloads of 
applies, each car holding 756 -bushel 
boxes of about 165 apples each? No 
wonder there is an “oversupply” of 
fruit, with most consumers in the 
cities and larger towns hungry for 
what is being wasted. 

How much of your fruit reaches the 
market in sound condition? Our 
Northwestern growers have had to 
take more pains in the physical han- 
dling of their fruit and the prompt 
handling from tree to some cooling 
device. As a result, their fruit reaches 
the eastern markets, after its long 
trip across the continent, in almost 
perfect condition, while some of our 
eastern fruit looks as though it had 
been in a football game, after its 
travel of one-twentieth the distance 
to market. 

The average grower and even most 
of our co-operative shipping associa- 
tions insist upon an immediate sale 
as fast as harvested and packed, for- 
getting that a six months’ supply of 
fruit cannot be marketed in one 
month, without bringing into the deal 
a lot of speculators, who must be paid 
for holding and storing and handling 
and taking the storage and market 
risks while waiting for the public to 
get ready to buy and eat. Every 
move is a speculation. How much of 
this speculation does the grower or 
his association want to take? The 
“cash buyer” is always with us when 
the deal is profitable—when anyone 
can sell—but he is noticeably absent 
when we most need him—when there 
is no market. With all of our boasted 
improvement, how much néarer to the 
consumer has the grower come? How 
many less of the “middlemen” have 
we now? There is no doubt that, in 
too many instances, some of our poor- 
ly managed shipping associations 
have only added their own expense 
to the original cost of marketing. And 





in some instances our national market- 
ing organizations have only followed 
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the lines of least resistance and trav- 
eled the same old road—have hardly 
developed any new outlets or accom- 
plished any great savings. 

These queries and statements may 
sound pessimistic, but they are true 
and are mentioned so as to establish 
some of the problems that we wish 
to treat in these columns from issue to 
issue. Questions and suggestions are 
desired and through a thorough dis- 
cussion, we may hope to find the. weak 
spots and the remedies. Let us have 
your thoughts. 





HAT is to be the future of the 

Northwestern boxed fruit busi- 
ness? It is difficult to even make an 
intelligent guess, but one thing that 
is happening, that will be a part of 
the solution at least, is very. evident 
to anyone traveling over the country 
—thousands of acres of apple. trees 
are being pulled up in Oregon ‘and 
Washington and few new plantings 
made. The Agricultural Economic 
Conference held at Corvallis, Ore., 
January 23 to 25, made some pertinent’ 
recommendations. The apple group 
recommended that no more apples: be 
planted in the Rogue River Valley 
and that orchards yielding less: than 
400 packed boxes to the acre have not 
a ghost of a chance and that these or- 
chards either be brought up to that 
standard- or eliminated. Unless fruit 
prices materially advance or freight 
rates be radically reduced. in the near 
future, the boxed apple supply: will be 
confined to certain varieties which 
have a chance of competing with:east- 
ern grown fruit, nearer the large con- 
suming markets. 





ERY little has directly come out 

of the meeting held by Mr. Sapiro, 
under the auspices ef the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce last June., The 
plan that he proposed for co-ordinat- 
ing the boxed apple districts in. the 
Northwest was thought to be.imprac- 
ticable. However, out of. that meete 
ing has come a movement for the or 
ganization_of the apple growers. along 
lines similar to the.citrus exchanges 
of California and Florida. The com- 
mittee of investigation has just _re- 
turned from a study of the California 
associations that handle citrus: and 
deciduous fruits, figs, olives. and -wal- 
nuts. The committee is made. un. of 
J. R. Schwartze, of Yakima; F: H. 
Moses, of Cashmere; C. King Benton, 
of Hood River; J. W. Langdon,. of 
Walla Walla, and E. M. Gillette.- of 
Malaga. Edwin Smith is the execu- 
tive secretary, with headquarters at 
Yakima. The commission is now pre 
paring a very-complete report for the 
growers. In their preliminary report 
they say: 

“Most of the big organizations of 
California with a successful record 
behind them have ‘crept before they 
walked’; they have been of slow and 
gradual growth along lines of good 
business sense. The commission's 
conclusions for organization plans in 
the Northwest are being formed after 
taking due consideration of this fact. 
In molding recommendations, we are 
firmly keeping in mind the funda- 
mental requirements of the industry, 
such as a greater consumption of 
boxed apples; retailer prices that 
quickly reflect low wholesale values;~ 
a greater number of carlot markets; 
the prevention of congestion in gate- - 
way markets; a greater use of cold 
storage; and lower production and 
transportation-costs. How to improve 
and govern these fundamentals upon 
which the success of jour industry 
rests in a sane and ‘sensible manner 
is requiring a great deal of concen- 
trated thought and hard work. 
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“The commission does not intend 
to propound a plan inflexible and in- 
considerate of existing institutions. 
And above all it does not expect to 
bring to the Northwest for its adop- 
tion a ‘California Plan.’ Such recom- 
mendations as are made will be 
Northwestern plans, conceived to best 
meet Northwestern conditions.” 





VEN large associations have their 

marketing troubles. Many pack- 
ing houses in the Florida citrus dis- 
tricts are closed because the growers 
are not getting cost: of production, 
even though the city consumer is stil] 
paying reasonably high prices. The 
manager of the Florida exchange 
stated in a recent public address: 
“We face a loss of $15,000,000 this 
season on account of low returns. We 
are back where we were in 1304 to 
1908.” And this with a prospective 
increase in production of 30 per cent. 
Nearly one-third of the citrus trees 
are from one to four years old. In 
their perplexity, the Florida growers 
have called upon Secretary Herbert 
Hoover to organize their industry at 
a salary of $200,000. His reply was: 
“Your telegram is most compliment- 
ary indeed. I have a feeling, how- 
ever, that the problem of Florida mar- 
keting is tied to the whole national 
problem of marketing perishable 
products and that for the present I 
can be of greatest service in con- 
tributing to constructive handling of 
its national aspect.” . Roger Babson, 
noted political economist, and also in- 


terested in. Florida citrus growing, 
was also invited to come to the 
-fescue, but declined. He gave the 


following views: 

: “Many seem to think that all that 
is necessary is to give the exchange a 
monopoly. All monopolies have failed 
in the past and this would inevitably 
fail so long as there is no restriction 
on the planting of more groves. Most 
of the money being made in the citrus 
industry at present is in the sale, of 
groves and new trees, and if the same 
effort were spent in improving the 
quality of fruit, a big difference would 
result. In 10 miles of the Babson 
Park packing house alone we have a 
million trees already with only 100,- 
000; or 10 per cent, in bearing. 

“It would be suicidal to plant any 
more for the present, at least, or until 
the present situation has adjusted it- 
self and the Florida grower realizes 


_ ‘that it is only through the closest kind 


of co-operation that he can succeed; 
co-operation of the kind that wilh re- 
sult in control of the acreage planted, 
and © rigid inspection leading to the 
“fear’ess and unbiased reaction of all 
inferior fruit regardless of who the 
grower may be.” 

Mr. Babson’s advice to the citrus 
grower is: “Cut out the politics and 
go to work improving your fruit. Set 
out more seedless varieties, original 
Parson Browns and pure Valencias, 
Florida fruit has too many seeds. 
Produce 7 rather than quantity.” 





i’ GOOD prices for farm products 
cannot be secured in such years 
as these, when labor is fully employed 
at high wages, what prospects have 
we for the future? How can we over- 
come the spread between the grower 
and the eater? In earlier days our 
problems of distribution were very 
simrle, because people produced most 
of their needs or were satisfied with 
near by-products. Now we must have 
fruits and vegetables out of season 
and from the most distant climes. 

A large part of the spread seems to 
lie in the inefficient merchandising of 
fruits and vegetables by the retail 
merchants. Their usual explanation 
of high prices for fruits is their loss 
by decay, due to their holding the 
fruit and selling it in small quantities. 
They seem to fail to understand that, 
if they would place their retail prices 
on a small margin, they would sell 
more packages and so make more 
money. The average fruit dealer 
would rather sell three bushels of 
peaches at a profit of $3 per bushel, 
than to sell 40 bushels at a profit of 
$1 per bushel. Selling associations 
must be large enough—national com- 





to spend money to teach retail dealers 
how to display and push the sale of 
fruit in Jarger sized packages. The 
limited Consumption is not due to a 
loss of appetite on the part of the 
consumer but because fruit prices are 
not attractive—are not properly mer- 
chandised. Millions of dollars must 
be spent to attract the consumers and 
to show the retailer how he can make 
more money for himself. He has little 
interest in the grower or the con- 
sumer, but is very much interested 
in any plan that will bring him more 
business and more money. The chain 
stores are increasing their handling 
ot fruits and are already doing good 
work. Their selling policies are man- 
aged by experts and they are setting 
an example that other dealers should 
be taught to follow. 

If growers are not organized to un- 
dertake this educational campaign for 
more efficient merchandising methods, 
they will continue to suffer from 
prices that are far from satisfactory. 
Dealers that now buy in less than car 
lots, paying local freight rates and 
extra profits, must be shown how, by 
buying in full car loads, they can sell 
cheaper and still make greater profits. 





FFORTS are being made by port 

authorities and the trade general- 
ly to increase the shipment of apples 
from America through the port of 
Manchester, England. The United 
States Shipping Board steamers main- 
tain a regular service between Amer- 
ican ports and Manchester and are 
carrying consignments of apples at 
present. They are making every 
effort to increase the direct shipment 
of American fruit in American ves- 
sels: As financial conditions improve 
in the old countries, our exports of 
fruits will rapidly increase. 


HE SHIPMENTS of apples from 

Idaho during the past season have 
broken all previous records: In 1921, 
the total shipments were 5825 cars, 
while up to February 16 of this year. 
shipments have been 6235 cars, and 
the total for the season will reach 
6500 cars. 








Home-Made-Lime-Sulphur 


for San Jose Scale 


HE NEW YORK Agricultural Ex- 

periment Station, in view of the 
increasing severity of San Jose Scale, 
is urging fruit growers of the state 
to make the delayed dormant appli- 
cation of lime-sulphur this spring just 
as the buds begin to swell. This ad- 
vice is good not only for New York 
but for many other states as well. 

The dormant spray is prepared by 
adding one part of concentrated lime- 
sulphur to eight parts of water. Be- 
sides controlling scale rather effec- 
tively when well applied, it serves as 
an effective fungicide as well. There 
are indications, however, that the oil 
emulsion, which has been attracting a 
lot of attention the past couple of 
years, may be a better material for 
controlling San Jose scale than lime- 
sulphur. Furthermore, by mixing 
other materials with the oil emulsion, 
it can be made effective against fungi 
also. 

“Home-made concentrated lime-sul- 
phur is prepared by mixing about 40 
pounds of lime in a container with a 
little water to start the Hime to slake. 
After lime is moistened in this way, 
the entire amount of water, 50 gal- 
lons, is added. When the lime is 
about two-thirds slaked, 80 pounds of 
high-grade sulphur are added and the 
mixture cooked for 45 minutes after 
the boiling point is reached. Water 
to take the place of that lost in the 
ooking is added until the mixture -is 
brought back up to the 50-gallon 
mark. The mixture is stored in air- 
tight containers until needed. This 
concentrated solution is then diluted 
at the rate of one part to eight parts 
of water for use as a delayed dor- 
mant spray.” 





The point of view makes a lot of 
difference, Isaw a very oldman pass 
a much older man. “Hello, Kid!” 
called out cheery 95 to sprightly 80. 
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Per Year of Service 


its lifetime. 
certain distinctive Reo policies: 


and strength of materials,— 


Oversized vital parts, to counteract unprevent 
able abuse,— 


Unusual accessibility, so that necessary atten 


are cushioned against road shocks. 


Strength is the biggest single requirement 
of trucks in rural service. Speed Wagon 
strength—and engine power—have no 
parallel. 

Capacity, 500 to 2500 pounds. Chassis, 

$1185 atLansing, plus tax. Twelve stand- 


ard bodies. Designed and manufactured 
in the. big Reo shops,—not assembled. 








Most Working Hours 


GPEED WAGON ability to keep on work- 
ing puts maximum haulage hours into 
every year’s performance, and most miles into 


Certainty and length of operation are based on 
Laboratory tests, which determine the quality 


High manufacturing standards and close limits, 
which assure almost custom-built exactness,— 


tion and adjustments need not be shirked,— 


Inner-frame cradling of vital units, so that 
engine, radiator, transmission and other parts 


\ REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing. Michifan —_/ 

















Without question 
location in the city. 


elevated two blocks away. 


the coolest 


Subway express station at door, 


=I 
HOTEL ALEXANDRIA j 


250 West 103rd St., New York City — 1 


Between Centre} Park and Hudson River 











SINGLE ROOM with PRIVATE BAT 
$3.00 AND UP 











$4.00 AND UP 





a few desirable unfurnished 
apartments on yearly lease. 








DOUBLE ROOM with PRIVATE:BATH 


Other suites in proportion. Also 


H 














Special attention given to ladi 
travelling alone, 








Exceptional Restaurant at very moderate prices. 





S. L. ROOT, Manager 
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VERY Spring, more 

farmers are turning to 
the tractor as the real key to 
farm profit. The need for more 
yield, the need for saving 
precious time, the need for 
cutting out all surplus expen- 
sive labor—for these the logical 
remedy is tractor power. 


Tractor owners have in- 
creased over 7500 per cent in 
the United States in the past 
ten years. The trend of farm 
power goes onward, never 
backward. The man who re- 
turns to old methods, after 
tasting the flexibility, the free- 
dom, and the profit in tractor 
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farming, is so rare that he may 
be looked upon with curiosity. 


McCormick- Deering 10-20 
and 15-30 Tractors are built 
for all-around practical farm 
use. They are designed and 
equipped to work with many 
machines—to handle both field 
and belt work to best advan- 
tage. They are simple, easy 
to handle, and they will serve 
their owners many years. 


Remember that the crank- 
shaft and the main ball 
bearings in McCormick- 
Deering 10-20 and 15-30 
are guaranteed for the life 
of the tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


£3 606 So. Michigan Ave. 9f America 


<— 


Tn 


Chicago, Illinois 


“Now, while you have it 


in mind, write 
us for a catalog. See the 
tractors at the McCormick- 
Deering dealer’s. 
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by L. H. Cobb 


shewed us lost op- 
everywhere, Farm de farmer had taken the matter into his 
the most of their own hands and either sold direct to 
am not speaking at random, his customers or 


done with no be 


Fruit rots on the ground and we paid 


2000 inhabitants and the fruit 
‘*, While we visited a@ puy them direct, 


sme Farm fall apples are 
Fruits be filled, for if the 


summer through 


Was supplied all 


too negligent to try to sell it if they I have never had any trouble find- 
could not dump it on the local grocer. ing a market for 
The grocer would not buy because strawberries when 





perishable and he 


back any that did 


‘© toes and only a small lot at one time 
I warrant you if and replaced them 
been taken to that having no loss. 
short distance away it handle them that way at 10 per cent 
‘ brought a dollar a bushel ¢ogmmission. 
and the buyers would have been glad : er 
to get it, but those who had it were Has No Trouble in Finding Market 
plums, cherries, or 

I had a surplus, 


to sell all the by, it will surprise 


could—when one fruit will be taken if it is offered for 
if the Sale. Getting it to the consumer i 
the point, and often all that is needed 
is to let the consumer know you have 
placed the fruit in it. Last summer in some orchards in 
t some farmers have the store to sell on commission, and eastern Kansas, early 
tter chance than hun- only asked the merchant to sell what 
along the way we he could and take 
place .is exempt. not sell, he would very likely have sold 
all he had at fair prices. I sold a crop Who would have been glad to have 
15 cents a half peck at a store in a of tomatoes this way one summer when paid a fair price for 
I could not induce a single grocer to 


as needed, and than a few days. 
were glad to Phone any evening would have sold 
every apple, I have no doubt. 

A farmer had a long row of grapes 
and had put up all that was wanted 
at home and began to dispair of sell- 
ing any as everywhere he asked the 
merchants told him there were too 
many grapes and there was no sale 





and if the locality is not a fruit grow- 
never knew when the market would ing district, where more is produced 
farmer sold him a than will be used by 
tew bushels at a good price, he would around and in the small towns close 
proceed immediately 
other stores if he 
were—while 


rotting under the trees and ¢ 
tried to sell some in town and failed, 
but all over that country were people 


could have had them. There was no 
as they were afraid Point of contact between the farmer 
farmer near-by who gave us a bucket- of Josing them, and they were profit- Who had and the farmer who had not, 
full of the finest fruit we ever ate for able. I furnished them all with toma- 
nothing as he said there was no sale 


for the stores would not risk buying 
the fruit as it would not keep more 
The use of the 
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for them. A little local ad made a 
market for them at a good price and 
the knowledge that he had grapes 
spread and he could have sold a lot 
more than he had. Don’t take peo- 
ple’s word about everything, but dig 
in and find out if there is not a mar- 
ket for fruit before letting it rot under 
the trees and dry up on the bushes. 


Berries Hard to Get 

In all our travels we could find no 
berries. We passed up through Mis- 
souri from eastern Kansas right. in 
blackberry time and I am especially 
partial to blackberries. I could not 
buy a box at any of the small country 
stores, though they had_ peaches, 
pears, plums, oranges and apples 
shipped in from California or other 
distant points, and the fruit wagons 
in a town of good size had no locally 
grown fruits of any kind, though in 
season. What a chance for profit 
lost. In some places we found great 
patches of berries near large towns 
and no doubt they had fruit to sell in 
the stores, but where there were fruit 
farms at all in most cases there were 
acres of them. Now the place where 
the opportunities lurk is where truit 
is not grown by others for sale, and 
there are just such places everywhere 
—more places of that kind than the 
other. You have only to grow fruit 
and let people know about it. Near 
Elmont, Kan., is a German family 
who grows blackberries for sale. We 
wanted some for canning and placed 
our order weeks ahead but they had 
sO many orders before ours that we 
got none. They always had berries 
every year and it was known, so they 
had a market provided for them be- 
fore they were ripe. At Maple Grove 
Farm, near Bonner Springs, Kan., the 
blackberry and grape rows are near 
the read, and while I was there one 
year the berries were spoken for 
ahead if any surplus should be for 
sale. There are such locations and 
opportunities on every hand. 


Fair Dealing An Essential 
Requirement . 
Fair dealing is one of the require- 
ments of successful selling and this 
we, too, often find lacking. I have been 
stung several times by farmers selling 
fruit, and one day in town I bought a 
half bushel of apples—or bargained 
for them—to be delivered at my sis- 
ter’s, who lived on the next lot, and 
went there while the man was getting 
his fruit. He brought them in an old 
gunnysack and when I wanted him to 
enity them so I could see them, he 
wanted me to do it and pay him and 
let him go, but I wantea to see what I 
had and insisted. The fruit he brought 
consisted of big, little, rough and 
smooth apples, and a job lot all round, 
while the samples he showed me were 
fine. He put his apples back in his 
sack and took them with him, and my 
sister remarked then that the honest 
farmer would sting you worse than 


anyone else in the world, but I know 


better than that. It is the dishonest 
farmer that does the stinging, and 
there are no more of them than in 


any other class of people. 


Up in Minnesota this summer, we 


saw a display of fruit at a stand be- 
side the road and I had the driver get 
out and buy some. He paid 20 cents 
for a little over a quart of small 
rough plums that I am sure were 
nothing but wild fruit, and wormy-at 
that. I had wanted them because we 
had been seeing so many fine plum 
trees all along the way that were 
loaded with large purple plums and I 
had supposed that his fruit would be 
the same. Several had given us near- 
ly as many plums as he sold us when 
we had made inquiries in regard to 
the varieties and production, and told 
u that there was no market for the 
fruit as everybody had so many 
plums. Now that man was robbing 
tourists instead of selling plums, and 
as a result, tourists will generally 
drive on and give no heed to wayside 
stands for they expect to be fleeced. 
There are honest fruit sellers by the 
roadside but they have to suffer for 
the dishonesty of the other kind. Now 
again we found a place not many 
miles distant where few plums were 








(Concluded on page 37.) 
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Mothers and Babies 


66 HERE ignorance is bliss ’tis 

folly to be wise.” But where 
ignorance is death ‘tis folly not to be 
wise. We entertain several pleasant 
but harmful illusions growing out of 
our conviction that the United States 
leads the world. So it does, but not 
in every particular. 

Why is it that there’s more danger 
in becoming a mother in the United 
States than in 14 other’ impor- 
tant countries? Why are the lives of 
infants safer in seven foreign coun- 
tries than in our own? Our doctors 
are highly qualified, our climate at 
least as good as most. Yet last year 
23,000 women died in childbirth in the 
United States. 

The reason seems to be that, espe- 
cially in rural districts, a deplorable 
ignorance prevails as to maternal and 
infant hygiene. Almost a quarter of 
a billion babies under one year of age, 
die yearly in the United States. Just 
compare that figure—250,000—with the 
mortality figures for the world war. 
Isn’t it a horrible thought that the 
total casualty list of United States 
soldiers during the war is hardly 
greater than our yearly loss of infant 
lives? 

This is none the less true, none the 
less serious, because heralded by no 
flourish of trumpets, greeted with no 
outburst of national grief. The fact 
that one-half of these deaths occur be- 
fore the infant is six weeks old, points 
directly to lack of proper condition of 
the mothers consequent upon lack of 
proper care before and after child- 
birth. 

It is vitally important that rural 
communities should interest them- 
selves actively in saving this tragic 
waste of human life. If every woman 
who reads this would inform herself 
of conditions in her community, and 
would work for better attention and 
for the spread of better information, 
especially among the poorer women, 
many lives would be saved. 

The Sheppard-Towner Maternity and 
Infancy Act, will, it is believed, ma- 
terially reduce the death rate among 
mothers and infants. Forty states 
now co-operate with the Federal gov- 
ernment under this. act. 





African ‘‘Menof the Trees’’ 


O Sir Baden Powell is attributed 

the honor of having instituted the 
Boy Scout movement. He had vision 
and saw true, but it is doubtful 
whether, in his most hopeful moments, 
he realized how far his idea would 
travel. Its genial influence has 
changed the name and habits of an 
African tribe formerly Known as the 
“Forest Destroyers.” but now self- 
styled “Watu Wa Miti” or “Men of the 
Trees.” 

America, using up her forests five 
times as fast as they grow, realizes al- 
most too late that such devastation is 
an injury to her development and that 
her hope now lies in careful conserva- 
tion. We will have a fellow feeling 
for the Africans who now find them- 
selves in the same position. Vast 
wooded tracts were formerly laid 
waste by this tribe of “Forest De- 
stroyers,” for their system of cultiva- 
tion was to reap a few crops of maize 
from the rich soil of the forest and 
then move on, clearing another 
“shamba” or plot for planting. 

The Forestry Department of Kenya 
County, Africa, has organized the na- 
tives into the Forest Scouts, and in- 
stilled into them the meaning of for- 
est conservation coupled with the 
Scout principle of doing one good deed 
each day. Thousands of former ruth- 
less tree destroyers are banded to- 
gether in a solemn pledge to plant ten 
trees yearly and to protect all of the 
trees. 

It is said that the Kenya colony 
natives, of Kikuyu origin, show great 
enthusiasm and the most earnest de- 
sire to fulfill their pledges both as to 


by Mary Lee Adams 


tree conservation and good deeds. 
They vie with each other in earning 
the -honor of wearing deservedly the 
green and white badge of the Forest 
Scouts strapped to their wrists. 
Green for the trees, white for the 
clean heart. It’s. very good form 
among them for the heart to be “safi” 
or clean. : 


, 


The World on Wings 


HEN women began to drive auto- 

mobiles, it was accepted that the 
new invention had fully arrived. To- 
day the latest word in locomotion is 
flying, and the presence of women 
aviators suggests that the airplane is 
about to take its position among the 
commonplaces of life. 

The road to successful flying has 
been long and arduous. Leonardo da 
Vinci, whose manifold genius included 
a turn for mechanics, was by no 
means the first, but he was the most 
illustrious of those who centuries ago 
dreamed of flying through the air. He 
experimented unsuccessfully with ma- 
chines that were built by him for that 
purpose. 

Though it took hundreds of years to 
solve the problem of heavier-than-air 
machines. once solved, the art of avia- 
tion progressed by leaps and bounds. 
It is but 15 years since the Wright 
brothers convinced a skeptical public 
that they were not mereiy the latest 
enthusiasts who were doomed to fail- 
ure. 

You may recall that Calbraith Rog- 
ers was the (first to make a 
transcontinental flight and it took him 
50 days. It demonstrated future possi- 
bilities, and there is now a regular 
air mail service between New York 
and San Francisco scheduled for 36 
hours but occasionally accomplished 
in less. 

And the best of it is—from the view- 
point of popular use of flying ma- 
chines—-that the air mail service has 
a record of operating one entire year 
without a single fatalitv. This should 
hearten some who have been wonder- 
ing what we could do for our usual 
Sunday afternoon family outing if the 
macadam roads continue to show an 
ever-increasing throng of pleasure 
cars. 








Dutch Courage 


HY SO brave a little nation as 

Holland was ever made the sub- 
ject of such a slurring term as “Dutch 
Courage” is’ hard to explain. Dutch 
Courage, as everyone knows, is not na- 
tive daring but the kind of audacity 
men may show when excited by hard 
liquor. 

Yet the term has stuck and facts to- 
day prove that such courage works as 
well before a drink as after. Men do 
not now wait until exhilarated by alco- 
hol to show a daring that disregards 
all hazards. In eager anticipation of 
that unlawful but longed for state, 
they risk their very lives by consum- 
ing bootleg liquor. 

Investigators have concluded that 
little of the whiskey drunk in America 
today is smuggled in. The greater 
part, we are assured, is the moonshine 
of shady qualities among. which may 
be found lye, “red ivy ooze” and io- 
dine. How long would women héld 
their position as household cooks if 
they mixed such stomach foes with 
the food? Prison fare is the best they 
could hope for after such manipula- 
tions. 

Of the whiskey men buy nowadays, 
it is known that the auihentic appear- 
ance of the container and the price 
demanded carry no assurance of the 
quality of the contents. Imitation of 
the rea) article is now so clever that 
it takes a chemist to distinguish be- 
tween “safe” and “sudden-death” whis- 
key. Truly it takes a doughty soul to 
embark on such adventure. 


The Dissatisfied Sex 


6sQRIENDS and fellow women,” said 

the very breezy member of the 
local League of Progressive Farm 
Women, “I’ve been making a few in- 
vestigations lately as to why we are 
so often called the ‘dissatisfied sex’ 
and as to whether we have any reason 
for dissatisfaction. 

“After we got the vote, quite a few 
of us thought that we had grown up to 
the full stature of an adult in the eyes 
of the law and of society. We felt 
glad that we were no longer regarded 
as the very little sisters of great, big 
brothers. Maybe we had to stand on 
tiptoe to do it, but we helieved that 
our heads were at last on a level with 
theirs. 

“In fact, we’ve read and heard so 
often how dissatisfied and grasping 
women have become, that we.felt un- 
easy lest we were claiming more than 
our just share. You can’t answer an 
accusation like that unless you know 
the facts. Look them up. 

“T wonder if you know whether your 
state is one of those that deny you 
anything like the same right in your 
children that your husband has. May- 
be he can even will them away from 
you and appoint a guardian whom you 
think absolutely unfit to take charge 
of them. In some states you mothers 
are entitled to nothing more than 
‘respect and reverence’ from your 
children. You're lucky if you get that 
when they know you haven’t a thing 
to say as to their religion, education 
or occupation. 

“Property and inheritance laws dis- 
criminate against women more or 
less—chiefiy more—in any number of 
states. I wonder if your state gives 
you control of your own property. I 
wonder if it gives you a right to your 
earnings. Maybe they belong to vour 
husband. Would you get equal pay for 
equal work in your own home state? 
If so. you are luckier than most.” 


Our Husbands Are Goode Men 


“Do you feel that we ought to be 
satisfied with such laws? Yes. I know 
what you’re going to say. OUR hus- 
bands would never, never in this 
vorld take advantage of such laws in 
respect to our children. our property, 
our earnings, our personal liberty. 
That's true enough. Indeed thev are 
so dear and generous that, as a rule, 
we get considerably more than we 
deserve. And we love ’em for it. Of 
course, we do. 

‘But what about those women who 
are married to selfish men or bullies? 
There are a few still extant. I think 
we ought to feel ‘dissatisfied’ for those 
unfortunate women and try to get 
these bad laws changed Our nice 
husbands should be glad to help us do 
this when they know how unfair some 
of the laws are to women. 

“You must see now that there’s no 
legal equality. But what about social 
equality? You say, rather unthinking- 
lv, that after all the law doesn’t enter 
so much into daily life and we cer- 
tainly do stand on an equal plane with 
men socially. You ought to. know 
better. 

Only a Woman 


“Just on my way here someone told 
me that Rosco Feinartz, the one who 
writes those splendid art criticisms, is 
really a woman. To be sure it is 
elaimed that there is no such thing as 
sex in art. but she’s taken a man’s 
name because she knows her writings 
will be read with more respect if no 
one guesses the shameful secret that 
she is only a woman. So don’t tell. 

“In England they seem even to 
doubt a woman’s right to a normal 
human appetite and dependence on 
food. The unemployed over there are 
in desperate straits. They’re starv- 
ing. There are literally hundreds of 
thousands of them out of work and a 
large number of them are women. 

“In order to keep this great army 
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of unemployed alive, a system of doles 
has been established. But the doles, 
if I am rightly informed, go only to 
the men out of work. The women out 
of work get no doles and presumably 
mighty little to eat. 

“You've all read about that much 
lauded landlord who actually wel- 
comes couples with children to his 
rented apartments. Such is his love 
for children that he encourages large 
families by giving a bonus for every 
child born in these apartments—$50 
for every boy and $25 for each girl. 
That seems to cut us right in two, 
doesn’t it? 


It’s Oh! to Be a Boy 


“No, we do not stand on a social 
equality with men even in our own 
eves. That really annoys me in 
women. Weare not going to be taken 
at any higher valuation than our own. 
Why is it that the arrival of a girl 
baby is so generally spoken of, rather 
quietly to be sure, as a ‘disappoint- 
ment’? Of course, she’s welcome, but 
then, naturally, they did hope for a 
boy. 

“Positively, 'm alarmed sometimes 
for the future of the feniinine sex. If 
science attains the end which is al- 
ready cleimed to be in sight. and can 
predetermine sex, producing boys or 
girls at will, do you suppose that we 
women will become extinct? That's a 
lonesome thought. However, there 
would be some comfort in the knowl- 
edge that men couldn't possibly be 
more than o..e generation after us in 
falling into the bosom of mother 
earth. leaving none lhehind them. 

“Perhaps, when we get those unjust 
laws altered, we cou'd enact one re- 
quiring couples to alternate the sex 
of the children. Or niaybe, in thet 
distant future when laws and opportnr- 
nities are equal for women, it will be 
just as fine to be born a girl as a2 boy. 
Then nature might be left to take her 
own course. 

“Goodbye, girls. I'd love to stay 
longer, but John’s promised to come 
home early and fix vp a lot of little 
odd jobs about the house. He’s such 
a comfort. What I'd do without some- 
one who doesn’t hemmer their thumb 
every time they drive a nail, I don't 
know. Men are entitled to feel 
superior when it comes to that.” 


By the Way - 


At Imbler, Ore., 150 farmers enjoyed 
a banquet on January If that was com- 
posed largely of farm products and 
cost them 16 cents per plate. It was 
estimated that this meal would have 
cost $1.55 per plate at any Portland 
restaurant. 


The Bible is printed in 400 lan- 
evages and dialects in this country 
alone. according to Dr. Winship, editor 
of the Education Journal] of Boston; 
yet not one-half of the people in the 
world would be able to read it in any 
one of these languages or dialects. 


If game is getting low around your 
section. you may be encouraged to 
take some measures to protect it by 
lesrning of the splendid success met 
with in saving the buffalo, which 
naturalists thought doomed to extinc- 
tion. In the great Buffalo Park at 
Wainright, Canada, 2000 buffalo were 
ordered shot when the animals mi- 
grated to winter quarters, in order to 
assure enough forage for the immense- 
ly increased herd. 


(From “The Everlasting Merey.”) 
Each one could be a Jesus mild. 
Each one has been a little child, 
A little child with laughing look, 
A lovely, white, unwritten book; 
A book that God will take. my friend, 
As each goes out at journey's end. 
The Lord who gave us Earth and 
Heaven 
Takes that as thanks for all He's 
given. 
The book He lent is given back 
\ll blotted red and smutted black, 
—John Masefield. 
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The Gulbransen is the 


Trust the Gulbransen to keep the- 
man-of-the-house pleasantly engaged 
—and completely happy—when leit 
to his own devices! 


Let the family go a-visiting w hen 
it will—never for a moment is he at 
a loss for rollicking good fun, for en- 
tertainment 100% enjoyable! 


Playing the Gulbransen, folks find, 
is a most agreeable and absorbing 
occupation. Interesting, too—divert- 
ing, refreshing! A delight that every- 






Nationally Pr iced 





+420 *495 a 4650 | 


Bact Reproducing Made: #875 -#800-$720 


Instruction Rolls, too—ex- 
clusive, simple, complete— 
showing a method of correct 
i playing—are included in the 
Gulbransen price. And—for 
your protection—the price 
is branded in the back of every 
Gulbransen at the factory! 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY - CECARD: 


Best of Good Company 


one in the family loves to indulge in! 


So “Easy to Play” —because of ex- 
treme responsiveness, great flexibil- 
ity. Music so expressive—so clearly 
superior —because of the exact register- 
ing of your touch, your time, your 
expression. 


The Gulbransen invites you to play 
every spare minute you can give to it, 
To play for hours at a time is a temp- 
tation hard to resist, once you put 
your feet on the Gulbransen pedals! 
















Send this Coupon 
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at two 
“SEN NO MONEY—just write 

rst—write today. 

Besides Sedan we give away Phonographs. 
and hundreds of 
WINs Nothing cuit to do: all ¢ 


IDAY and cry for this Sedan. 


You Can Wina Sedan 


Surely you want this tatest 
mode! Ferd Sedan. Write me 








The ideal car for all-year ase. 
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630 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Hl. 
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Fie /°\ “save 505A ROLL 
Wards RADIO ROOFING 


Regular 85-p0und 

standard weight 
Don’t confuse this full-weight 85- 
pound roofing with cheaper, | ighcer 
rooting sold at the same price. 

Lay it over old roofs. There is 

enough in one roll to cover 100 
square feet—yet a rol! 
$1.35, with nails and cement. 


weil as protects it. 

685 per row 
: Guaranteed — 
Fi. 7 15 Years 


“¥ > ¢ 
Ase Chicago 


Fire Underwriters Approve it 
Radio Roofir ng is surfaced with red 
or green slate that beautifies a3 
i Resists fire. 
Not affected by heat and cold. 


Montcomery Ward & Co. 


KansafCity St.Paul Portland.Ore. Ft-Worth Oakland (Cal 





We guarantee it for 15 years —it 
should last many more. 
Sond for Free s 


Examine it! Cut it open! 
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een. 


costs only 


"add 10c for extra long nails 
Shipping weight 85 pounds per roll 


Established 1872 
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Seam Finishes 


yeh Of the things that gives gar- 
| mets a “home-made” look when 
finished is the choosing of the wrong 
kind of seam for the place. This arti- 
cle is intended to tell you just how to 


make the common types of seams, and 
the best uses for them, 

One of the most useful types is the 
French seam. It is made by basting 
the two edges together with the 
“rong sides in. and stitching so that 
the seam comes to the right side first. 
Press the senm open so as to get a 
“clean edere” next turning. Then 

the seam till it is quite narrow, 
turn the seam to the wrong side, pull- 
ing the goods back over it. Then 
baste again and stitch, far enough 
trom the edge so that the first seam 
will all be inside with no ravelings 
showing through to the right side. 
Press again. 


suggest 


trim 





Uses of French Seam. 
The French seam is the one most 
commoaly used in all body seams 
where the goods is not too heavy, and 


few gathers at the arm’s eye) can be 
put in very neatly with the French 
seam. The French seam is often used 
in underwear, but the Flat Fell. de- 
scribed later, is even better for this 
purpose. A very tiny narrow French 
seam may be used in joining thin 
gcods, embroideries, and laces very 
well, as it can be made to the width 
of a darning needle in thin goods. 

The False French seam, so-called 
because it looks much like the French 
when finished, is quite useful also. 
It is made by stitching a plain seam 
with the two right sides together, the 
seam coming on the wrong side in the 
first stitching. The seam is made 
auite deen—™% to 34 an inch—so 
as to allow for the finish. Then turn 
each of the two raw edges in towards 
the center of the seam. and baste to- 
gether. Then stitch with the machine 
as close to the edge as possible. Press 
tte seam flat after both steps in mak- 
ing the seam. 

Used Around Curves. 

The False French seam may be 

used any place the French seam is 





| seam around the curve. 





| 4As in 





used, but it is more clumsy and harder 
te make. It is often easier to use 
around curved seams, as it would be 
hard to allow just the right amount 
for the second turning of the French 
If the allow- 
ance wasn’t just right the two edges 


would not go together right. It can be 
used in heavier goods to better ad- 
vantage than the French also. I be- 


its most common use is in 
skirts, made of fairly heavy material. 

The Flat Fell seam is a very neat 
and usefnl method of joining. You 
will know it by the fact that two rows 
of stitching show on both sides. and 
the fact that it reallv lays flat with the 
goods. 

To make the Flat Fell seam, make 
a deep plain seam to the wrong side, 
the beginning of the False 
French. Then press and trim one 
side to 14 of an inch or less in width 
Fold the deeper side down over the 
narrow side so that the finished seam 
is 1%4 inch deep or less in sheer ma- 
terials, basting the seam to the goods 
as vou work. Then stitch as close to 
the edge as possible, and press. 

The Flat Fell seam is used almost 
exclusively in men’s shirts, women’s 
shirt waists. and men’s heavy work 
clothes. It has been found most satis- 
factory for women’s underwear as it 
lays flat and allows for “a good fit.” 
{Tt is a seam which gives good service. 


lieve 


CHATS WITH FRUIT 
GROWERS WIFE 


By HAZEL BURSELL 


the seam won't be bulky. Many 
woollens are too heavy for this type 
of seam. Plain sleeves (ones with 
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and Their Uses 


Variety of Plain Seams. 


Then comes the plain which 
is the ordinary familiar type, with one 
stitching and the raw edges to the 
wrong side. This may be finished in 
a variety of ways according to the 
purpose of the seam. In wool goods, 
perhaps the most common wav is to 
notch the edges with the scissors, or 


seam, 


“Pink” them as the process is called. 
Then press the seam open with the 


edges out flat. This makes a neat 
finish and prevents raveling. It is 
most commonly used in the under arm, 
shoulder, and skirt seam. Neck bind- 
ings are often finished in this manner 
on the under side. 

Another method of finishing the 
plain seam is by binding with a piece 


of thin silk in the ordinary way. The 
two edges are left together for this 
method. This is the usual way of 
finishing the arm’s eve seam (when 
the sleeve is put in the blorse). It is 
often used in kimonas or bathrobes, 
also. when the two edges are often 


bound separately and pressed flat. 

Plain seams that will not get heavy 
wear may be overcast with thread and 
needle, each edge being done sepa- 
rately and pressed down flat. Shoul- 
der and under arm seams are often 
given this finish. 

May Hem the Edges. 


Another finish for the plain seam is 
to take a deep seam and then stitch 
each edge back on itself. so that when 
the seam is pressed out flat the raw 
edge will be turned under. -This fs 
suitable for shoulder and under arm 
seams, and is also used as the finish 
for the neck binding, on the inside of 
the garment. 





Pictures for Your Own 
Room 


HE MOST intimate place in the 

home is your own bedroom. In ft 
the things which lie nearest your 
heart find a place. In that room 
should go the pieces of furniture 
which are particularly yours, the 
colors which appeal to you most, the 
sort of rugs and pictures you espectal- 
ly like. 

In this room it is quite right to 
hang the photographs of the family, 
for what could be more personal than 
photos of the individval members of 
the family or “best” friends? Photo- 
graphs, being personal, do not belong 
in the living room, which should re- 
flect the tastes and spirit of the family 
as a whole. The living room will gain, 
in charm and good taste when family 
pertraits are banished from its walls. 

It is not necessary that photographs 
only should find a place in your own 
100m. If you have a special liking for 
some particular picture or group of 
pictures, why not hang these where 
they will be your constant com- 
panions, as they will be if hung in the 
bedroom? Do not select a picture 
which will have only a momentary 
appeal and of which you will scon 
tire. Pictures, like other belongings, 
“pall” on their owners after a time if, 
they are not selected with great care 
and forethought. 


You should consider ee ns 
lighting and wall space in buring pic- 
tvres. A light and cheerfully decorat- 


ed room calls for pictures in the same 
mood. A man would never want the 
frivolous type of picture but some- 
thing more in keeping with his inter: 


est. ideais and hobbies. 
There never was a time when if 
was easier to find just the right pic- 
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ture for each room, and at compara- 
tively low cost. Excellent reproduc- 
tions of the best paintings of ancient 
and modern masters make it unneces- 
sary. to use poor pictures. Cheap 
chremos and old lithographs are now 
a thing of the past. For the girl, 
there are many magazine covers and 
apn occasional calendar done by a real 
artist, which, when framed, will go 
very nicely in her bedroom. They 
should be selected with the greatest 
of care, however. The art of framing 
too has been iniproved, the frame 
now being chosen to harmonize with 
and bring out the best in the picture. 

The happy height for hanging most 
pictures is about level with the eye. 
Half the delight of a picture is lost 
when hung so that the head has to be 
tipped back in order to see it. Neith- 
er should it be necessary to stoop to 
see a picture. Large pictures should 
not be crowded together, nor should 
small ones be scattered about in wide 
spaces, seemingly alone and lost. A 
grouping arrangement is now pre- 
ferred for smaller pictures. 

*A picture that is wider than it is 
high will not fit into a vertical wall 
panel, nor will a vertical picture look 
well on a wide space, such as over 
the mantle or bvok-shelves. More- 
over, over-large pictures will spoil any 
room in which they are hung, unless 
it‘is very spacious and high-ceilinged. 


Carefully selected and thoughtfully 
hung pictures will prove an ever-grow- 
ing delight, as well as a thing - of 
great decorative value. Good pictures 
make excellent gifts on birthdays and 
other occasions, provided the giver un- 
derstands his or her friend well 
enough to choose wisely. 





To Lengthen Sports Skirt 


F YOUR daughter’s sports skirt has 

become too short, you can lengthen 
it easily and smartly. Add a hem of 
grosgrain ribbon in black or harmon- 
izing color to the skirt. Perhaps you 
can sew on a band of the ribbon 
around a few inches above the hem, 
or add touches of the ribbon effec- 
tively in other parts of the costume. 


Use Rubber Rugs 


UBBER mats or rugs can ‘be placed 

on the floors or linoleum in the 
kitchen where the most wear comes. 
They will not only save the floor but 
will make for greater foot comfort. 
They are not expensive and can be 
purchased in varying sizes. One 
woman has advocated using a small 
rubber mat in front of the piano to 
prevent wear on the expensive rugs 
from the heels of the pianist. 





Jellied Desserts 


T°? MANY farm housewives tlte word “dessert” means pie, cake, cookies, 


pudding or fruit sauce—these and nothing more. 


completely a large class of inexpensive 


as pleasing to the palate as to the ey 


They overlook almost 
and easily prepared desserts, which are 
e. Jellied desserts will furnish a wel- 


come change, both to the cook and the family, if substituted occasionally for 
the usual daiiy pastry or pudding. These latter desserts fall under the class 


of “heavy” desserts and are too rich to 
high in food value. 


be served at the close of a meal already 


Jellied desserts are just as delicious, though less “filling,” 


and therefore afford just the right finish to the heavy dinner. 
A delightful color note may be added to a dinner or luncheon by the use 
of these jellied desserts as they are made with the natural fruit colors and 


flavors. 
can secure the desired moulds. They 
course dishes by using whipped cream, 


They may be served in most attractive ways, providing the housewife 


may be transformed into richer last- 
marshmallows, ete. The jellied dessert 


recipes given this month will give the housewife new possibilities for fruit 


desserts. 
Lemon Jelly 
3 t. gelatin 3 T. lemon juice 
T. cold water 6 T. sugar 
1% c. water 


Swell gelatin in cold water. Dissolve 
sugar in lemon juice and water. Dissolve 
swollen gelatin over hot water. Combine 
the mixtures, strain into wet moulds and 
chill until firm. It is best to set moulds 
in ice water in the summer season. In- 
dividual moulds are preferred. Loosen 
edges of jelly with pointed knife and un- 
mould by inverting and applying a cloth 
wrung out of hot water to the bottom of 
the mould for just an instant. Serve with 
sugar and cream or topped by whipped 
cream. 

Orange Sponge 
3 'T. lemon juice 

c. cold water. 14 ¢. sugar 
1% ¢c. orange juice. 4 egg whites 

Make as for lemon jelly by swelling and 
melting gelatin over hot Water and mix- 
ing with fruit syrup. Set aside to get 
firm. When nearly firm, beat thoroughly, 
add stiffly beaten whites and beat until 
it will hold a drop on the surface. Pile in 
giass dish. It may be served with soft 
Ateamed custard, flavored with orange. 

Coffee Jelly 


6 t. gelatin. 


5 t. gelatin 4 T. sugar 
% e. cold water 114 c. boiled. strained 
1c. boiling water coffee 

Soak gelatin in cold water. Make cof- 
fee syrup. Add boiling syrup to gela- 
tin, strain and pour into ‘moulds. Set in 
pan of ice water to get firm. Serve with 
whipped cream or cream and sugar. 


Reeipe serves six. 

Banana Sponge 
2 T. lemon juice 
34 ¢. banana pulp 
2 egg whites 


5 t. gelatin 
\% ec. cold water 
4 T. boiling water 
% ¢. sugar 

Soak gelatin and add boiling syrup of 
water, sugar and lemon juice. Set in ice 
water until it begins to stiffen, add sieved 
banana pulp, and beat gelatin mixture. 
Then fold in beaten egg whites. Serve 
in individual glasses. Recipe serves six 
persons. 

Snow Pudding 

4t. gelatin Shavings of lemon 

ec. cold water rin 

c. boiling water 3 t. lemon juice 
% c. sugar 3 egg whites 

Soak gelatin and make lemon syrup as 
in other gelatin recipes. Beat the gelatin 
when it begins to stiffen. Then fold in 
the beaten egg. whites. Pile in glasses 
and serve cold. Recipe will serve six. 
Jellied Prunes 

3% c. sugar 

% e. cold water 2 T. lemon juice 
14% c. prune water 18 cooked prunes 

Soak gelatin in cold water. Make syrup 
and add boiling to gelatin. Coat moulds 
with syrup, and let set slightly. Ar- 
rarge prunes (‘3% each) in moulds and 
pour on rest of syrup and gelatin. When 
firm serve with whipped cream. 


5 t. gelatin 


Strawberry Bavarian 
3 c. crushed, ripe 2 T. gelatin : 
strawberries 6 T. cold water 
14% c. sugar 2 ¢. cream, whipped 
Soak geiatin in cold water until swoll- 
en, then melt by setting over hot ‘water. 
When gelatin is fluid, stir into sugar and 
strawberries. When this mixture has set 
till syrupy, fold in whipped cream and 


chill. Serve with whipped cream. This 
recipe serves six. 

Orange Charlotte 
1, box of gelatin lc. orange juice and 


pulp 
3 egg whites 
2¢. whipped cream 


% c. cold water 
le.sugar | 
3 'T. lemon juice 


Soak gelatin in cold water and melt 
over hot water. Add sugar, lemon juice 
and orange juice. Chill in pan of ice 


water. When quite thick, beat with wire 
whip until frothy. Then add whites of 
eggs beaten stiff and fold in cream. Line 
a mould with orange sections, turn in the 
mixture and chill. When ready io serve, 
remove from the, mould as directed for 
lemon jelly. Garnish with whipped cream. 
a Chocolate Mousse 

% envelope of gel- 2 sq. chocolate 

atin 1c. sugar 
% c. cold water 2% c. heavy cream 
12 c. boiling water 1 t. vanisia 

Soak gelatin in cold water until swoilen. 
Melt chocolate in boiling water and add 
soaked gelatin, then add sugar and va- 
nilla. Cool and add whipped. cream. Fill 
a chilled mould or ice cream freezer with 
mixture, adjust cover and pack in rock 
salt and finely crushed ice, using equal 
parts. Let stand 4 hours. 

Kumquat Jelly 


1% c. kumquat juice 1 T. gelatin 
Ms c. sugar 2 T. cold water 
14 c. lemon and Speck salt 


orange juice 

Wipe 3; box of kumquats, cut in slices, 
add cold water to cover. Bring slowly to 
boiling point and cook for % hour. Strain. 


There should be 1% ec. juice. Heat to 
boiling and add gelatin soaked in cold 
water. Add salt and strain into individ- 


ual or serving moulds. Chill and remove 
to serving dish. Garnish with halves of 


kumquats which have been cooked in 
syrup until soft and then drained and 
rolled in sugar. 

Jell-O Desserts. 

Many delicious desserts in a wide va- 
riety of colors and flavors may be easily 
and quickly prepared from Jel-O. It is 
inexpensive and even more eusily pre- 


pared than when made in the usual way 


with gelatin. Each package contains 
Jell-O recipes. 


Table of Measures. 
1 T. means 1 tablespoonful. 
t. means 1 teaspoonful. 
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NION CARBIDE 
prolongs life 
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Y prolonging sunlight, promoting health, and reducing fire hazard, Union 
Carbide makes life longer. 

1. Scientific analysis proves Union Carbide Gas light to have more of the 
elements of pure sunlight than any other artificial light—thus it adds a few 
| more hours of daylight. 

2. Further analysis proves that Union Carbide Gas light consumes prag- : 
tically no oxygen from the atmosphere-—- and oxygen is the most vital, essential ; 
part of the air we breathe. Union Carbide Gas light insures an unimpaired . 
supply of oxygen and thus contributes to health. 

3. Exhaustive research by highest insurance authorities demonstrates that 
Union Carbide Gas light is safer than the illuminants it replaces. Jt is easier 
on the eyes than any other artificial illuminant. It saves oculists’ and doc- 
tors’ bills by eliminating eyestrain. Eyestrain causes many ills which result 
in mental and physical depression and shorten life. 

In general appearance Union Carbide resembles crushed granite. When 
dropped in ordinary water it produces the gas which is used for lighting, 
cooking, water-heating and ironing. This contact with water is accomplished 
by a simple, easily understood, automatic apparatus known as a generator, 
which requires no attention except occasional recharging with Union Carbide 
and water, and emptying of residue which then 
gives useful service as whitewash, soil corrective or a : ae i 
germicide. 

From this generator the gas is piped -throughout UNION 
house, barns, hen-houses or other out-buildings, by H 
means of small iron pipes which are concealed and CARBIDE 

Always packed-in blue 
and gray drums, 





do not disfigure walls or ceilings. 

Union Carbide itself comes in the Blue and Gray 
sheet steel drums which are such a familiar sight at 
freight stations, docks, and express offices throughout 
the world. They are shipped from more than 150 
conveniently located Union Carbide warehouses, 
direct to the user, at factory prices. 

Next to the home itself, no expenditure brings a 
greater measure of comfort and satisfaction than a 
modern Carbide Gas lighting and cooking plant. 

Brilliant Carbide Gas light in the poultry buildings 
increasesegg production during falland wintermonths. 

Attractive booklets are ready for you. Send for them 
today. 


Union Carbide ingenera- 
tor sizes is supplied by 
us direct to consumer at 
factory prices, through 
more than 150 Union 
Carbide warehouses, 
There is one near you. 








UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30. East 42d Street, Dept. K-10, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CAR- 
BIDE Lighting and Cooking. 


WAM: .....-.-.- 


ADDRESS. .:..2.2... wsbutnctca< MPO PEhscin ctbsinnte-sactnte 
Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant SES 

should write us, so he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- on not NOW 
sumer prices and nearest warehouse address, and his name placed on 
our mailing list for future helpful service. 
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Subscribe to the American 
Frutt Grower Magazine 





$10 to $15 A WEEK_ are now Soliciting sub- 


ADDED TO YOUR INCOME scriptions for the AMER- 
ICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE as a side Jine in con- 
nection with the sale of nursery stock, and are finding it an 
easy matter to add from $10.00 to $15.00 a week to their in- 
come in this way. You can do the same. Write for particu- 
lars. AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 543 
Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. 


HUDSON 


Sprayers 

5 DO Spray 
Beware the low pres- 
sure sprinkler--good 
spraying demands 
igh pressure. he 
extra capacity HUD- 
N pump and the 
sturdy tank riveted 
like a steam boiler, 


insure the ; 





Seores of nursery agents 
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Beech-Nut Prepared Spaghetti is 
worth its weight in gold to the 
woman who always has lots of 
things to do. In ten minutes after 
you think of dinner or supper, it’s 
ready. Beech-Nut Prepared 
Spaghetti is something new —a 
full meal, all cooked and flavored, 
with a delicious cheese and toma- 
to sauce. Get a few cans when 
ordering your groceries. 


Already Cooked— Just Heat It 


Beech-Nut 


Prepared 

















pressure of 
any com- 
: onl ae ae Pressed air 
: EEE i Get this Free 
EE Book 
The High Pressure Sprayer 
uipped with a combination nozzle for light 
or heavy mixtures. Leak-proof shut-off. Can 
be furnished with an extension for spraying fruit 
eee .? seg Shey What and How to 
Spray. rite today for your copy or ask you 
Home Town Hudson Dealer. ‘ om 








a 
The Hud- Sy paghett 
son Mist 5 
does fi on I 
work on small jobs. Thousands 8 
in use. Strong, double seamed, with delicious cheese 
leakproof. — and tomato sauce 











'— HUDSON MFG.co. — 





lc. means 1 cupful. 
1 pt. means 3 pint 
1 Ib. means 1 pound. 


All measures are level. 











Dept. 4272 Minneapolis, Minn. 
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ORCHARD and vine- 
ard, truck patch and 
‘ane } grove, cotton and tobac- 
ne ogo shrubs and flowers 
+e he A ng 
ia ouses, 
fences, wall alk and outbuild- 
ings must be whitewashed, 
painted and disinfected. You 
can do any or all of these 
—_ uickly, economical! 
and effi Satly, web with a MY’! 
laguna 
every purpose, 
best of its kind. 



























wash of paints, Hand Pumps with 
'umps with enclosed working parts 
aallntieedin piessure control give power 
ful ice Denetrating — Pp — 
dis MYERS line includes pheno for 
Tic Tool ole 
“TI Door 
angers. Ask 
a ar toe al 
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Hotel Tuller 


DETROIT 
800 Rooms 800 Baths 


Headquarters for 
Detroit Automobile Club 
Old Colony Club 


Daily Rates Single: $3.00 Up 


Visit our New Arabian Restaurant 
and Gothic Grille 


Cc. C. SCHANTZ, Gen. Mgr. 
Cafe — Grille — Cafeteria 




















Under-Grade Apples 
Sid Big ~~ 






chardists. et 
ay, explains. Write 


~~ a’ : o 
4 Lincoln Ave. tiene! Ghose, 8. I 
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& HYDRAULIC CIDER PRESSES a 





BOLENS POWER HOE 
Tractor 


and Lawn Mower 


It seeds, it culti- 
ee, , it aoa the t 
wn. plies power for 
operating. fight machinery. 
TheBOLENS has apatentedarch- 
ed axle for clearance and atool 
control for accurate guidance 
in close weeding and cultivat- 
ing. A differential drive makes 
easy. All attachments 








have snap hitches and ore’ instantly intere 
boy will rs run it with deli for fan Particulars 
309 Park St.,GILSON MPG. oo "Port Washington, Wis. 
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Side-Closing Overblouse, 


Cut in sizes 36, 38, 
inches bust measure. 
3% yards 40-inch material with 4% 
yards of braid. 

No. 1719. Smart Model. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 
inches bust measure. 


40, 42, 


36-inch contrasting. 

Easily This Dress Is Made. 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 
and 44 inches bust measure. 
requires 2% yards 
with % yard 16-inch contrasting, 

No, 2035. Can Be Made in An Hour. 

The diagram explains how easy this 
dress is to make. 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. ‘Size 36 requires 3 yards 40-inch 
material, 


PATTERN 





44 and 46 
Size 36 requires 


36 and 40 
Size 36 requires 
3 yards 36-inch material with % yard 


No. 1929. The Diagram Explains How 

















terial. 





This dress cuts a in one piece. 
in sizes 4, 6, 8, 
Size 8 requires 1% "yards 36-inch ma- 


No. 2041, 
Cut in sizes %, 1, 2 
3 requires 15 yards 36 or 40-inch ma- 


American 














Smart Style for Ample Fig- 


No. 1916. No. 2044, 

Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 ures. 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 
requires 2% yards 40-inch material inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
with 1 yard 20-inch embroidery and 35 yards 40-inch material with 1 yard 
2% yards of lace. 15-inch contrasting. 
No. 1987. Dress for Afternoons, 


No. 1940. Did You Notice the Dingram? 


Cut 
12 and 14 years, 


Romper for Play Hours, 
and 3 years. Size 


terial with 4% yard 30-inch contrasting. 
No. 1942. Apron That Can Be Made in 
an Hour. 
Cut in sizes 36, 40, 44 and 48 inches 


‘Size 36 bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
36-inch material yards 36- inch material. 
No. Cheery Looking House 
Frock. 
Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
Cut in sizes 16 years, inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
2 yards 36-inch material with 1% 
yards 36-inch contrasting and 3% 
yards binding. 
ORDER BLANK FOR PATTERNS—Price 10 cents each. 
DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
cents for which send me the following: 
de vweseees sen PMATOPR. “BIOs occ s cc 0j0 sic CEO ccc cc tuwsvcc cds 
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‘Oh avshoaheceyal 
Tree Killer 4 


Kills Trees /Shrubs, Sprouts(3:T0]O 


Quickest and cheapest way 

to destroy trees, briars, 

weeds, vines, grasses and all forms 

of undesirable growth, is by using 
Champion Tree Killer. 


Kills Roots 


as welleas body. The 
tree or plant is dead in 
three to ten days after 
application. Decay be- 
gins at once. No new 
sprouts grow. Land is 
soon ready for the plow. 


Sold in 2, 3, 5 and 10- 
gal. cans, at $1.25 per 
gal. Guaranteed ‘effect- 
ive. 
or express. 
order or check, 
booklet. 


W. N. Wilkerson & Sons 


330 So. Front St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Shipped by freight 
Send money 
Ask for 








BEAUTIFY YOUR GROUNDS 
with a Granite Concrete 


Bird Bath and 
Park Bench 


Park Bench 
Length, 54” 


Height, 17” 
Price, $30.00. 






Bird Bath 
Dia. of Top, 2 
Height, 31” 
Price, $17.00, 
LINE INCLUDES FLOWER POTS AND BOXES 


ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE CO., AURORA, ILL. 


BEEMAN 


The Pioneer Garden Tractor 
It eat Deal Cultivates, ete. 

















DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


2.75, 1,000; Gibson, $3.50. None better anywhere. 
Read our adv. in March Fruit Grower. Catalog. 
KIGER’S NURSERY, SAWYER, MICH. 








. Farley of the New Brunswick, 





We have made arrangements whereby 
every reader of the AMERICAN FRUIT 
GROWER can also receive at little cost 
America’s Most Popular Poultry Publication, 
Everybodys Poultry Magazine—a_ big live 

poultry monthly of from 64 to 150 pages— 
edited by practical poultrymen and who are 
this country’s leading authorities. 


Everybodys Poultry Magazine (1 year: ) 
Amer. me eon Magazine (2 years) 


és, $1.00 


It is remarkable the number ¢ poultry- 
men who are also Fruit Growers. 
contains a New Feature, Hortioultaral aw 
partment, conducted by Prof. ay’ J. 
cultural College. You will ike EVERY. 
BODYS. Every issue is worth a year’s sub- 
seription price. Send your order direct to us, 


CAN vaur GROWER 








AMERI 
53 West Jackson Boulevard CHICAGO 
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1. Lost Opportunities in 


Farm Fruits ‘ 
(Continued from page 32.) 
to be seen, and if a few of those many 
pum trees’ had been transferred to 





: this locality, the fruit would have sold 
Freadily. In the first locality, one big 


plum orchard was »lanted for com- TRADE MARK 
mercial production and the owner was 


Fatill planting more, so the fruit must 

‘Phave sold to bring him a profit. It is 
the small home orchard that is to pro- : 
duce a surplus for local marketing 
that must have the local demand to r 
be worth much as a sideline. It costs 


too much to market in the com- 


pa sce S| FAI ULATED AGAINST RUST 


Fruit is Always in Demand 


t 
It is very little more trouble to take , Z 
eare of a dozen rows of blackberries 40% TO 100% M O RE : NC 
or a dozen plum or cherry trees than ; 
‘of just enough to supply the home. 
The surplus is not enough to prevent 


its finding a market if not too many Y j OYAL 
produce. People eat fruit if they can AMERICAN, ANTHON * R 9 


get it, and will use a lot more than 


they do if it can be had without the NATIONAL ELLWOOD ; U. Ss. 
cost being too high. Last summer I 9 9 
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camped tor a week in a place where “a * * a 

gooseberries grew wild. I saw dozens Our New Wire Has Double the Heat Treatment in the Zinc Bath—the 

of persous come with baskets and pick © e s . s ; 

them, and they kept on coming long Proper and Only Way to Give a Heavier Coating with Lasting Quality 

after the berries had been cleaned up. ‘ mob ° ° : . : 

in Minnesota, where I saw so much This new galvanizing insulates the wire with zinc, or spelter. The wire passes 
17” ged ga abate or yg —_ through a long molten bath where it accumulates this greater protective coating, 

‘in ¢ aces where we cz od. = - ; ; 

The call for truit is constant and very thus inseparably uniting the zinc with the steel. 

, vill h ri fruits se days ry ; ° . - > 5 ‘ a 
it ‘og iain “test ge genoa You know, of course, that all fence wire is galvanized—to protect it from rust 
fruit for a reasonable cost. I have to make it last longer, in all kinds of weather. 

Rak siualy of traits emetic ts Perhaps you don’t know that there’s as much difference in galvanized coatings as 
30XE8 apples and pears and peaches w as there is in the thickness of bark on trees. } ; : 
A, ILL. ey on ee ee ee It is not only the amount of zinc applied that gives the wire long life, but the coating must 
‘we ties. y ; be uniform and even to be durable and made inseparably a part of the steel, 
; The temperature of the pars: —— length of — vo ee to “— —— it, _ — 
‘ ; . i i this process without cracking or peeling——a ese are - 
Consumption of Ohio amount of zinc that can be applied by p gorp g 
Amélos in Ohio portant factors. 
os whey Seatieit Satin ain Our Zinc Insulated Wire Fences Have 40% 
° y. > “, P 3 anc . 
‘ * Vegetable Marketing for the to 100% More Zinc Than Other Fences 
f Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, has ; . 7 rm Fences—of eve brand— 
re collected some figures on the con- Our Zinc-Insulating process —_— 4 Pech 4 a ie ren eae 3 Ellwood 
ra sumption of apples in Ohio, which are tects the wire. It repels rust. t protects the merican, oya ’ an = ’ j 
ITS significant from several viewpoints. _ wire from the oxygen in the air and the storm and U.S.—are manage —at no ‘aoa ~- 
rere a ge geen gn ga _ elements. It safeguards the steel. . — wire fence = ers = et ryote 
alog. : 3, 8 «Cars : i i i tles—a very sma ercentage o el 
ICH. came from’ Ohio: Cleveland unloaded By this process the zinc Is practica y a rc oe ed . 4 p ae wtres<y 
1901 cars, of which 40 came from : of the steel, giving it a super-protection that _ total production bearing even g ur 
= Ohio; pad  wramete wlanibod 518 adds many pases sp te ee oT no 2 and = a = — mar : . ope 
ears, 12 of which came from Ohio. It, OUR advance. It all looks alike. ou cant te 
result, 

Putting the figures together we find 1 . z W ke one grade only. 
that these three important cities un- ANY sie dino WIRE ven ere — om wer ate pres JINC INSULATED 
loaded a total of 3676 cars of apples use greatly reduces your fence cost per year” ENCE. y cod Adel enuh ok 
and that of these 57 cars, or about one to say nothing of the better protection its F you are purchasing added y 
_ aro-tenthe per cent, came from staunchness and sturdiness insures. fence service, without extra charge. 
the native state. . 

In connection with these figures, it Your local dealer sells Zinc Insulated Fence and we stand back of 

— should be remembered that Ohio pro- him for your protection. We prepay the freight to the dealer. 


duces a considerable quantity of e e 
apples and had a good crop in 1922. 1 & W , 
7 pparentty’ only one comctupign:-can erican Stee ireCom an 
be drawn from these figures. The Pili: 
people in Cleveland; Columbus and Chicago New York Boston ER Dallas Denver 
® Cincinnati for some reason or other Copyrighted, 19%, by American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago 
do not want Ohio apples as badly as 
they want apples from other states. 






































































Is it because of the poor quality of 
Ohio apples?. We do not think so, for EN t AUR 99 E Y UR B [ 
d we have eaten Ohio apples and know The “‘TIFFANY Improved SAV 0 Ul DINGS 
they are good. Is it because Ohio SMALL FARM BEST QUALITY 
; Better Than Ever, All Steel WITH 
frowers do not put their fruit up in TRACTOR As It Cuts From x ——— 
J an attractive manner? We know that Beth Sides of the Double a 
_some of them do and sell it under the Displaces the Hore on the small farm. Beus for foke || Kot bres. . Cut 
4 Buckeye brand. We have seen this The herd jobs easy. “New-Way" Ais Cooled Mator, Light, Elficsent 
t brand and know it stands for some- Hyatt Roller Bearings, Bosch Ignition, Automatic pny Rhernng Tree 
. thing. If all the Ohio fruit were put Governor, 13 inches Azle Clearance. Cuts 1% Inch pe 
: up as well, we venture to say it would Plows 7 inches Deep in Clay Sod . |] ribs With Ease. pa 
, not be necessary to ship it out of the Riding Attachment for ae 4 eal handle 
state to sell it. If one-half to two- Poet tes Sontep Wood, ¢ inding Feed and doing toauaie. 
thirds of the fruit tonnage in Ohio the many power jobs on gual farm SE only cctiaat 
eould be handled, standardized, brand- 8 to 10c per hour to run. en “Steves Rag Paleo 
ed and advertised through one asso- Backs On Its Own ible steel carefully 
Sati 5 ” successful performance has proven the CEN- tempered in oil, and 
ciation, we feel sure the above figures TAUR the most a gehable sad ees fitted with hardwood 
li ai ver Libe erms. joney-ac! vand grips, which can = s 
| cae re eee eee es gall Tractor ree for ihustrated Catalog. an die ae “split on Hae Full Life In it When Delivered 
; vine e fingers. eight 3 
| Of course, it is easy to conclude in THE CENTRAL TRACTOR co. pinch sae Sagres. Welset 5 PAY THE FREIGHT 
such cases that it makes no difference 42 Contral Ave., Greenwieh.O. | 0... <>, $3.50 postpaid, Yeu will be thy pleased after yeu use 
if the apples were shipped out of the “ e Shaping Pruner for cutting back and thinning out longs slice it. INSTRUCTIONS for peinting = 
state so long as they were sold, but pranches.,, Lona, Hight ond pencticn Cute ees pruners order. Write todey for my FREE 
, y ‘ Id bear sent C .O. D. if preferred. Ail Tiffany proners vold under aat- BOOK and Color Cards. Telle why paint 
those who take this view shou Sdn Sp waten tects auaseminn, West at Wen. oe BLISHED IN 1603. 
i add ir per pair, Send ter beoklet of “Tiffany” toate for should be FRESH. ESTA 
im mind the fact that the extra fruit oer lf your dealer can’t supply you, order direct The Paint Man ae 
freight paid on such unnecessarily from Factory : Y O. Le. CHASE, 
7 long hauls reduces the growers’ re- Carroll R. Tiffany, Mfr., Conklin, N. Y. Siemens 46 ST. LOUIS, MO. 

































turns accordingly. 
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ARiverside 


fs 


y Ouest Tires" 


10,000 Mile Guarantee and You Save = 


What more can any other tire do for you? Riverside Oversize 
Cords will run 10,000 miles—guaranteed—often up to 18,000 
miles. What is the use of paying one-third more? i 

One-third on tires is a big saving. And this sav: is sure— 
because Riverside Oversize Cords are guaranteed for 10,000 
miles service on your car. 

And this guarantee is fifty-one years old. It has back of it 
fifty-one years of straightforward dealing. 

ty Gives the Mileage 

The big mileage of Riverside Oversize Cords over rough roads 
is put into them in the factory. It is the mileage built in by 
quality. High, thick, strong treads—firsts in every parti 
built with the largest amount of good live rub 

This extra Quality of Riverside Cords has made us the largest 
retailers of tires in this country. One user tells another. Just try 
Riverside Oversize Cords. You, too, — as well save one-third. 

You Don’t Risk 

Before you buy any tires send for Riversides. Inspect them. 
Compare them with tires selling for $5.00 or $15.00 more. 

Then, if you don’t find them the equal of any first-quality 
oversize cord made,send them back. We will refund your money. 

These prices buy 10,000 miles of service—and more. 

CATALOGUE No. 464M00—Be sure to give size 
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SIZE PRICE POSTAGE SIZE PRICE POSTAGE 
t 30x34 $ 9.75 28c 32x44 $20.95 45c 
32x4 16.95 42c 34x4 21.95 48c 
33x4 17.45 43c 33x5 28.75 58c 
34x4 18.25 43c 35x5 29.95 6le 


Wire your order. Orders received by telegraph will be shipped 
the same day C. O. D. Write today to our house nearest you for 
free Auto Supply Book. Address Dept.73-T 
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Portland, Ore. Oakland, Cal. Ft. Worth New York Atlanta, Ga. 


Chicago KansasCity St. Paul 
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Give us your order for our RELIABLE CHICKS and we will 
prove to you IF BETTER CHICKS COULD BE HATCHED FOR THE MONEY WE WOULD BE 
HATCHING THEM. 

FLOCKS PURE BRED. CULLED BY EXPERTS. 


POSTPAID, 100", LIVE DELIVERY, 


FINE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG FREE, Tells how we produce RELIABLE CHICKS that have 
pleased thousands of customers. We hatch 13 Varieties. COMBINATION OFFERS, VALUABLE BOOK 
GIVEN FREE with each order. HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, Short High St., Fostoria, Ohio. 


iy EE =~ 1,000,000 
es oe CHICKS 


«* $12 per 100 AND UP. 
Postpaid and 100% live de- 
livery — ~~ From 
select heavy laying, pure 
bred, flocks. Leghorns. 
Wyandottes, Minoreas, Anconas. Order 
Bank reference. 





GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


Rene Reiling:s High Crade Chicks 


They’re so cate, » healthy, full of vitality we 
iv 








guaranteed 100 live delivery and that will 
live after you get them. The secret of this 
is gape red, - ne A breeding 
E years of experi 

exceptional oo of Ln and el ~ Any 
ing. Reiling Chicks are 

big profits. Allleading we Illustra‘ 

Lewton A. Reiling, Bex 537 a. 4 


t Reds, A 
circular and low prices today. 


EAGLE NEST HATCHERY, Box 54, Upper Sandusky, Ohio 


pret es ty 


Rocks, 











“JUST-RITE” Baby 
Chicks EXHIBITION, 
PEDIGREE and UTILITY 


S 


Taal EL ‘i Saved 263<c a Rod.” 


Matings, also DUCK- ‘= 
NGS. FACTORY DIRECT saysJ.C. Thom son, R.1, 
— aden a oe live vom py , Greenville,Mic -You,too 


cansave. Buy direct at 
me Lowest gr actory Prices. 


WE PAY HT. 
Write today py Ma 


rival guaranteed. 1500 hens 
under trapnest all thetime 
Catalog free, stamps ap- 





ted. bob te 
ag Ave. : “~~ Catalog of vor Fouttry and I 
Ohio: Ohio Chicks are amy Fence, Gates, Posts an 
Better. KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 206 











EVERLAY LEGHORNS 
she ae “Bis white cape, World Sr winter lay~ 7 
ot reatent cal sere How ‘ork 


Ecnees Hardy, vier eed cately. "Catalog tree 


EVERLAY FARM Gox 25 Portions ind 


QUALITY = 


46,000 PURE BRED BREEDERS. 15 varieties. 
laying strains. Incubate 25,000 eggs . Catalog Free. 
Prewer prices. Free live delivery. 
Missouri Poultry Farms, 


BABY CHICKS Postpaid to you. 100% 
live arrival. ws 

Barred R ocks, Reds, Anconas, 25-$4. 50; 50-$8; 
100-$15. White or Brown Leghorns,50- oF 100- 

bs 13;500- $60. Etc. Ten other breeds. Catalog free. 
ank reference. Booth Farms, Box 520, Clinton,Mo, 











Ai CHICK FEEDER 30 
for FEED, GRIT, MILK or WATER, Simp! C 
safe and sanitary. Chicks er =e Feet 


tate ee Send 30c, <b or 
Money back f_ not. . tied 
42T- $23 Plymouth Ct., 





American Poultry out Chicago Columbia, Mo. 


PREPAID TO YOU 100 PER CENT ALIVE 
BABY Cc H Ic KS Hatched From Eprebred, ~ ge ene — 








Varieties. Prices on 
Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, Anconas,...........++5- $4. 00 $7.80 #140 = $67. 50 #130 
White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, R. C. Reds.......... 4.50 77.50 150 
Se Se eee ere 4, 73 5: "00 iv, 00 82.50 160 
Wh. Orpingtons, Bl. Minoreas, Langshans, Lt. 

NE Wl eS Re annie Kanne s don ass 5.00 9.50 18.00 =. 50 170 
White and Brown Leghorns, heavy a Ear 3.75 7.00 13.00 62.50 120 
ee ES Sas, sei cake 4 Sa video ue heiaweie's os & 00 5.50 10.00 47.50 .., 







Reference, Millikin National Bank. 
HAYES BROS, HATCHERY 


Order right from this ad. - Catalog free. 
Box N-5, DECATUR, ILL. 
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i EVERY egg incubated produced a 
chick and -if every chick hatched 
grew to maturity, the poultry popula- 
tion of America would increase at an 
embarrassing rate. But it does not 
work that way. Vast numbers of eggs 
do not hatch and each year untold 
thousands of baby chicks meet un- 
timely deaths, are a direct loss in- 
stead of developing into future dollar- 
bringers. 

The success of the poultryman’s 
year hinges, to a marked degree, on 
his ability to rear the season’s crop 
of chicks.- If he fails to rear a goodly 
number of vigorous young birds, he 
has no pullets to fill his laying pens, 
no table poultry to sell on the market. 
Therefore, no profit in return for his 
work. 

Every chick placed under the brood- 
er has a definite cash value. Every 
dead chick represents just so much 
money lost, so much opportunity gone 
forever. One must expect to lose 
some chicks even under the most fa- 
vorable conditions. But it is the part 
of wisdom to look ahead, appreciate 
the nature of the common dangers to 
chicks and then act in such a way as 
tc prevent these from doing the dam- 
age. 

Diseases—enemies—accidents. All 
these are ever-present dangers | to 
chick life. It is possible to foresee 
most of them. And this faculty of 
anticipating trouble, as well as the 
needs of the flock, is one attribute’ of 
the real poultryman. 

Of all chick diseases the dreaded 
bacillary white diarrhea is the worst. 
In former years this scourge put 
many a promising poultry enterprise 
out of business. Fortunately, the 
trouble is now thoroughly understood, 
can be and is being controlled. 

This disease is caused by a bacillus 
—Bacterium pullorum—which is pres- 
ent in the ovaries-of certain hens. 
These infected hens lay infected eggs 
which, in turn, produce _ infected 
chicks. The chicks having the disease 
pass it along to their healthy com- 
panions. The surviving pullets carry 
the organism and when they get into 
the breeding pens they perpetuate 
the disease in the next generation. 

The symptoms of the disorder are 
not radically different from those ap- 
pearing in bad cases. of ordinary 
bowel troubles, as the characteristic 
white discharge is frequently noted in 
other forms of digestive. disorders. 
So the appearance of a few cases of 
diarrhea need cause no particular 
alarm. But if there is heavy and con- 
tinuous mortality from acute bowel 
trouble, which does not promptly 
yield to simple treatment, one should 
strongly suspect that’ bacillary white 
diarrhea is present. In that event, 
consult the County Agent or the Agri- 
cultural College experts. 

Bowel trouble may develop as a re- 
sult of chilling or overheating the 
brood, or may be due to faulty 
methods of feeding. It may affect the 
whole brood or merely the weaker in- 
dividuals. So watch the brooder, keep 
the temperature right and feed care- 
fully. 

Some deaths may be expected but 
prompt attention will usually head off 
serious loss. Clean up and disinfect 
the brooder house and its furnishings, 
especially the dishes for feed and 
water. Then keep them in sanitary 
condition. Use any standard diarrhea 
remedy in the water. In aggravated 
cases, give the whole brood a purga- 
tive dose of epsom salts to thorough- 
ly clean out the digestive tract. Sup- 








ply- charcoal, usually by adding this 





to the mash. Feed boiled rice for two 


or three meals. Sour milk will often 
prove helpful. 

Certain obscure diseases are due to 
the presence of organisms in the soil, 
and these frequently appear in broods 
reared on soil that has been long used 
as a range for poultry. If it can possi- 
bly be arranged, rear the chicks on 
fresh soil each season. 

The natural enemies which prey on 
chicks are many and varied. Among 
the night-prowlers, the rats and 
skunks take first rank. I have known 
a single rat to kill as many as 50 
chicks in a single night, apparen‘ly 
for the mere joy of the _ killing. 
Weasels are also destructive, as are 


certain kinds of owls, but these are # 


relatively rare. 
Losses due to the attacks of these 


pests may be almost entirely prevent- ~ 


ed through the use of properly con- 
structed buildings. Tight floors pre- 
vent raids from underneath. Small 
mesh wire over all openings in the 
walls, and close fitting doors, closed 
at night, repel the invaders. A good 
dog or reliable cats, trained to leave 
the chicks alone, will do much to- 
ward driving the rats away. 

Tramp cats and stray dogs often 
attack the flocks. The shotgun is the 
best thing to use in such cases. A 
fence of wire netting, thrown around 
the entire chick range, will do much 
toward keeping these larger animals 
out, but the cost is usually prohibitive 
unless the danger is a serious one, 
due to local conditions. 

When the chicks are on range dur- 
ing the day, they are the prey of 
hawks and crows. I dread the crows 
more than I do the hawks because 
they are more numerous and when 
they learn to like chicken dinners 
they carry off astonishing numbers of 
chicks, and they are so wise and cun- 
ning that it is difficult to check their 
raids. 

Again, the shotgun must come into 
play. Ordinary spring traps, set on 
the tops of high poles on which the 
attacking birds alight to make ob- 
servations, will often prove effective. 
Pieces of mirror, placed on tops of 
fence posts in such a way that they 
will flash light into the eyes of ‘the 
birds in the air; have also been found 
helpful. The destruction of the nests 
of the birds of prey will often cause 
them to leave the vicinity. 

Make it possible for the chicks to 
protect themselves against attacks 
from the air. Provide plenty of shel- 
ters under which they may dodge 
at the first alarm. Low shrubbery 
and loose piles of brush are excellent. 
If the latter are covered with vines, 
such as free-growing squash or pump- 
kin vines, so much the better. It 
takes a clever hawk to pull a chicken 
out from beneath a pile of brush. 

Patches of growing corn, sunflowers 
or artichokes are safe havens of 
refuge after the plants are two or 
three feet high. Large frames, cov- 
ered with burlap and set on short 
posts, will serve nicely if natural 
shelter is not available. It is astonish- 
ing to note how quickly a big bunch 
of chickens, scattered over a big terri- 
tory, will disappear when an alarm 
note is heard. Once under close cover 
they are safe. Shelters should be 
ample in size and so located that they 
can be reached quickly. 

I have frequently scattered a few 
wise old mother hens, with their 


broods, around the edges of the range 
for brooder chicks to act as sentinels. 
They will usually detect danger be- 
fore the chicks do and instantly pass 





<e. Prof Frederic H. Stoneburn 
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Spray thoroughly and 
harvest clean fruit 


In hustling to spray your trees at 
just the right time, you can_be 
thorough without being slow. Use 
a Hercules-powered sprayer and 
you'll get through quicker. 

The Hercules engine puts thor- 
oughness with speed in the job; 
pumps spray steadily for hours 
without rest, at 200 to 250 Ibs. pres- 
sure. It is the same rugged and 
trouble-proof Hercules engine that 
is the standard farm engine of the 
world. 

Farm machinery that is equipped 
with a Hercules engine by the 
manufacturer will get your. work 
done faster. Manufacturers know 
that no machine can possibly be 
better than its power plant. They 
use the best of power, Hercules 
engines. Saw rigs, concrete mix- 
ers, feed cutters, pumps, . hoists— 


many machines are now sold com— 
plete with Hercules engines. 
P. up. 


They 
range from 135 H. 





A Hercules dealer near you will 
gladly tell you why Hercules 
equipped farm machinery is most 
reliable. Or, we will be glad to 
have you write direct to us for 
help in planning power equipment 
to increase your farm and orchard 
profits. 


The Hercules Corporation 


Engine Division, Dept. H 
Evansville, ~ Indiana 


HERCULES 


ENGINES 
AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 





Club No. 13 
Reliable Poultry Journal - - ~ lyr. ) All Three 
Farm & Home - - - - - i. | wm 
American Fruit Grower Magazine 1 yr. $1.00 


A Dollar Bill Will Do—We Take the Risk 
Order by Club Number 
American Fruit Grower Magazine 
542 Monadnock Block ,Chicago 


BABY CHICKS Exvien. 


Egg Hens. 


Chicks from winter laying, farm raised, mature 
stock White Wyandottes, White Rocks, Black 
Minorcas, 8. C. W. Leghorns, R. I. Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Orpingtons Anconas, Black Jersey 





Giants, Indian Runner Ducks, $15 per 100 up. 
Pekin Ducks. Live delivery guaranteed. Parcel 
post prepaid. Hatching eggs, $8 and up per 100. 


Circular free. 
GLEN ROCK NURSERY & STOCK FARM, 
Ridgewood, N. J. 





SHENANDOAH VALLEY 


Husky chicks inheriting superior 
business qualities from healthy, 
clonely-culled breeding flocks which 
enjoy free farm range the yéar 
‘round. Five popular breeds. 

The strength-building limestone 
soil, blue grass ranges, pure water 
and favorable climate, all aid us in 
producing chicks that are 

FULL OF VIM —VIGOR— 

VITALITY om 

We ship to all points east of t! 
Rockies, delivery chosgee prepaid, 
and guarantee safe delivery of as 
many chicks as ag broek Can usu- 
ally make eg delivery, aees 
every w order early x 

ri ecify. Write 
now = --- TY Cee Noth interesting. 
Member International Baby Chick Assoctation 
FARMS HATCHERY, Inc. 
Harrisonburg, Va. 





















the word in hysterical hen language. 

Now turn to the accidents. Chicks 
are often killed by unfastened doors 
swinging in the wind. Fasten these 
securely. Some deaths each year are 
due to falling objects, like loose 
boards leaned against the buildings. 
The way to prevent this is obvious. 

Sudden rain storms or squalls, so 
common during the spring months, 
are a fertile cause of serious loss, 
especially among the younger chicks 
which do not have the protection of 
full coats of feathers. They quickly 
get wet and chilled and are unable to 
make their way back home. Often 
they bunch up under the slight protec- 
tion afforded by shrubbery and prac- 
tically drown, heads in air and mouths 
open, if the storm is a severe one. 
Safety here lies in rounding up the 
flock at the first sign of an approach- 
ing storm. On such occasions the 
poultryman’s place is outside; it’s no 
time to remain comfortably under a 
tight roof. An auto horn, with a pene- 
trating note, is mighty handy to have 
when it is necessary to start the flock 
homeward on short notice. A few 
blasts will usually bring quick action 
and clear the range in short order. 
But don’t resort to the use of this 
signal so frequently that the flock be- 
comes accustomed to it and indifferent 
to the message of danger. 

As mentioned last month, the chick 
doors in all buildings should be wide 
enough to admit many chicks at a 
time and so avoid the piling up and 
jamming which always occurs when 
a rushing mob tries to force its way 
through narrow openings. And these 
wide doors should not be so high 
above the ground level as to force the 
chicks to jump up. Bank up the earth 
outside, or provide a wide bridge from 
the ground to the bottom of the door 
opening so the hurrying youngsters 
can get inside without losing a stride. 

If chicks are caught out in a storm 
and get so wet and chilled that they 
are apparently dead, place them under 
a hot brooder, or even in the oven of 
the kitchen stove if this isn’t too hot, 
and many of them will revive, appar- 
ently none the worse for their experi- 
ence. I have carried such chicks in, 
literally in bushel baskets, and lost 
but few of them. Quick attention here 
is necessary, however. 

Open postholes and other deep holes 
with steep sides are death traps for 
young chicks. Cover them securely 
or fill them up. Many chicks are 
drowned-in pails or large cans par- 
tially filled with water. Keep such 
away from the helpless youngsters. 

Lice and mites are a_ constant 
danger and may do much damage be- 
fore their presence is detected. 
Watch for them continuously and 
fight them tirelessly if they do appear. 

There isn’t much satisfaction in 
“locking the stable door after the 
mare is stolen.” This homely saying 
applies with special force to chick 
rearing. Many causes, in fact, most 
causes, of chick losses are known, 
can be foreseen, therefore can be 
eliminated. It is right up to the poul- 
try grower to make a survey of his 
own plant, check up the weak spots 
and make them right. Thus he can 
surely save his chicks—and his dol- 
lars. If he isn’t sufficiently interest- 
ed to do this he deserves to fail. 





Bulletin on Bridge 
Grafting 


WHEN spring opens up after such 
a winter as the present one, fruit 
growers will usually find some trees, 
especially young ones, which have 
been injured by mice and rabbits un- 
less proper precautions were taken in 
the fall. ‘ 

A very timely bulletin pertaining to 
this subject has recently been issued 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture. It is entitled “Bridge 
Grafting” and was prepared by Guy E. 
Yerkes. The methods of handling in- 
jured trees are described in detail and 


| many excellent pictures are presented. 


By following the suggestions given, 
fruit growers can save many badly in- 
jured trees. 

Farmer’s Bulletin, 1369 can be ob- 
tained by addressing a postal to Secre- 








tary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Plant with Dynamite— 
to alana iter kill. 





Branch Offices: 


Birmingham . . Ala. 
Beston.i.. i] fass 
beman... 3 v. 

2 Til. 
Denver ... . Colo 
Duluth .... Minn 
Er Paso... . 63 Tex. 
Huntington . W. Va. 
Kansas City... Mo. 
Mexico City . . Mex. 
New York... N. Y. 
Pittsburgh. . . . Pa. 
Portland Ore. 
St. Louis ....Mo 
San Francisco Calif. 
Scranton... .. Pa. 
Seattle .... Wash 
Spokane . . . Wash 
Springtield .... Ill. 

Du Pont Products 
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Atlantic City, N. J. 
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“HAYE you lost many 
young trees the first 
year through winter kill? 
Start planting in blasted 
holes to get vigorous trees 
and reduce this loss. The trees will also be 
better able to stand drouth. 

Planting by dynamite loosens and mellows 
the soil the young tree has to grow in. No 
wonder it bears earlier and heavier ! 

You will find Dumorite 
most economical and best 
for tree-planting. Get your 
du Pont dealer to estimate 
your requirements. 

Dumorite gives you 1/3 
more for your money. It’s 
non-freezing, and you can’t 
get a headache from handling it. 

Ask us to send you our valuable free book- 
let Farmers’ Handbook of Explosives. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
Explosives Department 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 




















Full weight— 
Galvanized— 


In country or city—for farm buildings or resi- 





po Products 


dences, metal roofing is positively unequaled. * 
LLO-K EYSTONE Copper Stcel Galvani 









zed Sheets are the most dur- — 


Aro 
le, rust-resisting galvanized sheets manufactured. Actual weather-~ 
js have proved the superiority of this material for estas. Tanks, 
0 


Culverts, eto. 





KrYeTONE CopPER STEEL is also unexcelled 
ing Tin Plates. Look for the Keystone added a! 
Sold by leading dealers. Send for free **Better Buildings’’ booklet.s; 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Get In 
Close 


to the trees and 
do a thorough job 
of disking with the 
CLARK ‘CUT- 
AWAY’ Cutlery 
steel disks with 
edges forged sharp. 


Be sure it’s a 


Clark, 





Write today for our complete catalog and valuable 
free book, 

THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY Quality 
112 Main St. 












NO ADVANCE IN 
PRICES over last 

ears prices. 
eff- 
ciency mainteined. 


——e 
“The Soil and Its Tillage.” 
Higganum, Conn. 
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Electric discharges of 
a million volts — as 
powertul as lhghtning 
—have bees experi- 
mentally produced by 
General Electric Com- 
pany engineers in 
order to learn how 
higher voltages can 
be efficiently used to 
carry electric power 
great distances, 





“Stepping-down” the giant 
for home service 


Electricity for use on thefarms 
cannot be taken directly from 
a high voltage cross-country 
transmission line that leads 
from a big generating station 
to distant cities. 


The power of the giantenergy 
must first be “stepped-down” 
to a safe low voltage. This is 
the work of the outdocr sub- 
station that automatically 
transforms the giant into a 
tireless servant in the home 
and on the farm, always ready 
at the turn of the switch. 


American Fr 


ANY hundreds of persons make a 
beginning with bees each year but 
; only a comparatively few remain in 
the business after a period of two or 
three years, and even experienced 
beekeepers are continually dropping 
out of the business because of the 
seeming difficulties which confront 
them. It is quite likely that many of 
these failures are not so much due 
to improper attention to the bees as 
they are to losses caused by bee 
diseases. 

There are a half dozen or more 
known diseases of bees, but only two 
or three of these are known to cause 
serious losses in America. Some of 
these diseases affect the bees in the 
adult stages, while others attack them 
in the larvae or brood stages. None 
of the diseases of adult bees are caus- 
ing serious losses in America, al- 














A close-up view of a section of healthy 
comb showing the cappings of healthy 
brood, Young bees have just 
emerged from the five open cells. 


though in sections of the European 
continent they are quite bad. 
There are three brood diseases of 


GENER A ] E l K¢ ] Ri bees which occur more or: less com- 
monly in different sections of the 


United States. These are known as 
American foulbrood, European foul- 
brood and sacbrood. The first two are 
caused by specific bacteria which are 







































wight 130 pounds. 


plete line of hives, sections, f 


SHA 
Save % on ennaled Hives 


Ward's are standard hives, made of clear west- 
ern pine, thoroughly kiln-dried, no knots. Made 
especially for us by one of the largest and best 
known manufacturers in the country. All parts 
accurately machined and close-fitting. Why pay 
more? Order your new hives direct from this 
advertisement. Catalogue number 187M5681— 
eight frame hives—price five for $10.95. Shipping 


We can start you in Bee-keeping 
These hives are typicalof Ward’s Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
—low-priced but standard, serviceable supplies of every 
kind. We sell pure bred Italian Bees and Queens. Send 
for our General Catalogue No. 100 which shows our com- 
dation, Y 
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one story 
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Chicago 
Portland; Ore. 





extractors, feeders—in fact, everything for amateur or 
professional bee keepers.. Write to Dept.—B-3. 
Ward’si s headquarters for bee keepers’ supplies. 


MONTGOMERY WARD @ CO. 


Kansas City 
Ft, Worth 


Write for “ eneral “ atalogue 
showing a!l sta-decd “2p. 
nlies tor Pee ““e2ners at ‘ow- 
est prices 


St. Paul 
Oakiand, Cal. 















MEM easy to isolate and determine. The 


agent which causes sacbrood has 
never been exactly determined for the 
reason that the spores or bacteria 
which cause the disease are so small 
that they cannot be seen under the 
highest power of the microscope. For 
the convenience of the reader, each of 
these three diseases and method of 
control will be treated separately. 


Sac Brood. 


This is the least serious of the 
three diseases and normally does not 
cause much loss in strong and well 
cared for colonies. In some of its 
stages, it quite closely resembles 
American foulbrood and might be 
easily mistaken for it by the inexperi- 
enced beekeeper. As in the case of 
American foulbrood, the larvae die 
after the cells are capped and the 
bees may remove the entire capping 
or portions of it after the bees have 
started to die. In the case of Ameri- 
can foulbrood, there are usually sev- 
eral little punctures in the capping ot 
the cells containing the dead _ bees, 
while in sacbrood there is usually 
only one large one. 

If the larva is observed soon after 
death has occurred, it will be seen to 
have a slight vellowish tinge, with the 
tront end dark to black. The back 
part of the body may remain yellow- 
ish for some time, but_ gradually as- 
sumes a black color. Often the larvae 
through the punctured cappings ap- 
pear brown with a reddish tinge. The 
internal parts of. the larvae may break 
}up and form a watery, granular mass, 











uit Grower Magazine 


‘Brood Diseases of Bees and Their — 


Control 
by H. F. Wilson 


while the body will remain intact and 
is very tough, so that it is quite easy 
to remove the dead larvae from the 
cells intact. If left in the cells, they 
dry down to dark scales which, in 
this stage, are more easily removed 
by the bees. 

The general methods of prevetition 
and eradication used for European 
foulbrood are effective against this 
disease. If the colonies are kept 
strong and have plenty of stores the 
beekeeper does not need to expect 
any serious damage. 

European Foulbrood 

The general symptoms of European 
foulbrood are quite different trom 
those of American foulbrood, although 
in certain stages the larvae may have 
a great deal the same ‘appearance as 
those killed by the other disease. The 
larvae usually die in the younger 
stages before the cells are capped 
over, although it is not uncommon for 
some-cells to be capped and punc- 
tured. The disease appears worse in 
late spring and early summer when 
entire colonies may die out within a! 
period of a few weeks. As the season 
advances and honey is coming in 
abundantly from the field, the “bees 
carry out the dead seales and clean! 
house, so that by the end of. the sea- 
son, the disease may. be entirely elimi- 
nated. ~ Either the stimulus of the 
honey flow or the abundance of good 
food is effective in temporarily getting 
rid. of this diseasé,- although - it 
may continue to appear one Season 
after another. The dead larvae are 
grayish yellow in color at first, later 
turning to.a chocolate brewn.~ In 
these early stages of the disease, the 
breathing tubes or tracheae will ap- 
pear as distinct white lines showing 
through the body wall. Later the 
larvae melt down or lose their shape 
and then they are found mostly at the 
back of the cell. The seales formed 
by the dead larvae are loose and are 
easily removed by the bees when they 
are stimulated to carry them out. 
One of the present distinctions be- 
tween this disease and ‘American foul- 
brood is that just before completely 
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close-up of a section of comb show- 
ihz larvae that have died from Eu- 
ropean foulbrood, The side walls of 
the celis have been broken away te 
permit taking the picture. 


drying down the tissues break up and 
do not string out like American foul- 
brood. ‘ 

However, there is another bacterial 
disease which, although not injurious 
to the bees themselves because it at- 
tacks the larvae after death, has the 
effect of making the body tissues 
stringy and produces the same symp- 
toms as in American ftoulbrood. No 
beekeeper shouid rely on his own ob- 
servations to determine which disease 
he has in his yard, although a few 
more experienced men will be able to 
distinguish between these diseases. 
The general plan of treatment for 
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European foulbrood is based upon the 
observations which beekeepers. have 
made over a period of many years. It 
has been noticed that the disease may 
be very bad in a colony during the 
early spring and then disappear en- 
tirely during the summer. This is un- 
doubtedly due to the presence of a 
rapid honey flow which stimulates the 
bees to carry out the dead larvae or 
scales. The most successful treatment 
for this disease is to requeen each 
colony every year. Italian bees seem 
to be more able to resist the disease 
than are the ordinary black or hybrid 
bees. Stimulative feeding early in 
the spring to take the place of in- 
coming nectar is also effective, and if 
earefully and thoroughly done, any 
beekeeper in a locality where Euro- 
pean foulbrood is very prevalent can 
keep the disease out of his colonies 
almost entirely. The weak colonies 
should be united with stronger col- 
onies to help in getting rid of the 
disease. The method in which Euro- 
pean foulbrood is transferred is not 
known, but it is not the same as for 
American foulbrood, and the shaking 
treatment as recommended for the 








A section of comb badly diseased with 
American foulbrood. The picture was 
taken at an angle from above to show 
the scales in the bottom of the cells. 


latter disease does not seem to be in 
any way beneficial. 
American Foulbrood 

This disease is by far the most seri- 
ous one which our beekeepers have to 
deal with for the reason that it is 
impossible for the bees themselves to 
get rid of it, and if not treated by. the 
beekeeper, infected colonies will die 
out in one or two seasons. Sunken 
cappings often punctured together 
with chocolate brown dead larvae are 
symptoms of the disease. It is prac- 
tically impossible to remove any of 
the dying larvae from the cells, as the 
tissues break up and string out a 
great deal like melted rubber. In this 
ease, the larvae die while lying 
stretched out on the bottom of the 
cells, and when decay reaches a cer- 
tain stage, they melt down and form a 
scale on the bottom of the cell, which 
cannot be removed by the bees. 

In examining old combs for the 
presence of these scales, they should 
be tilted at an angle, so that the bot- 
tom of the cell can be seen and the 
light reflected so that if scales are 
present, they can be more easily 
detected. 

When the disease is first introduced 


into a colony, the few cells which - 


occur may be easily overlooked, but 
as the season advances, the disease 
spreads gradually through the brood 
nest and by fall, thousands of dead 


larvae in the form of scale can be. 


found in the brood combs which 
formed the brood nest for any past 
period. 

The method in which this disease is 
spread is well known and the bee- 
keepers themselves have been respon- 
sible for its distribution into nearly 
every state. The spread of American 
foulbrood from one state to another 
ever widely separated areas is due to 
shipping diseased bees and infected 
equipment or honey, as the spores re- 
infected 








honey. Buying up old used hives and 
combs is a dangerous practice. Sec- 
ond-hand bee. equipment or hives 
should never be bought from any bee- 
keeper who has had disease in his 
apiary, without him having a certifi- 
cate of inspection showing that his 
yard has had no American foulbrood 
in it for at least two years. 

As space will not permit, the treat- 
ment of American foulbrood will be 
discussed in the May issue. 





Illinois Fruit Exchange Re- 
Organizing Under New 
Co-operative Act 


by C. E. Durst 


HE ILLINOIS Fruit Exchange is 
being reorganized under the new 
co-operative marketing act passed by 
the last Legislature. This organiza- 
tion is taking place, not because the 
existing organization was defective, 
but because the new law is a much 
better one than the law under which 
the original organization was formed. 
It: was found impossible to bring 
the Exchange under the new co-oper- 
ative act without completely reor- 
ganizing, due to the fact that the 
enemies of co-operative marketing in 
the Legislature succeeded in passing 
an amendment which requires the 
unanimous consent of all members be- 
fore an organization formed under an- 
other law can come under the provi- 
sion of the new act. This amendment 
makes it practically impossible to 
change from one law to the other, for 
the reason that a single member may 
prevent it. 

Three years ago when the Exchange 
was organized, it was incorporated un- 
der the Illinois Not-For-Profit Act of 
1872. This act, while passed for 
lodges and societies, seemed better 
fitted for the purpose than the other 
two corporation laws of the state, and 
it has served its purpose as well as 
could be expected. The new law, how- 
ever, is recognized as being better, and 
it has been planned from the begin- 
ning to bring the Exchange under the 
new act as soon as possible. 

The old organization will not be 
liquidated at once on account of un- 
expired contracts, uncollected claims 
and other obligations. A new corpora: 
tion has been incorporated under the 
new act by the name of Illinois Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange. A_ formidable 
list of leading growers of the state 


.have signed the incorporation papers. 


A contract will be made between the 
old and the new organizations where- 
by the business and good-will of the 
old association will be transferred to 
the new. 

The new Exchange will have a five- 
year contract. Growers will join their 
local association and alsq execute a 
contract with their local association. 
The local will in turn take out a mem- 
bership in the Exchange and will ex- 
ecute a contract to market through 
the Exchange. There are, however, 
a considerable number of isolated 
large growers in Illinois, and to meet 
the situation, the Exchange will re- 
ceive the individual membership and 
contracts of such growers direct; in 
short, such growers will be consid- 
ered as constituting local associations 
in themselves. 

The new plan of organization seems 
to be the only logical one which could 
have ‘been developed under the cir- 
cumstances, and in our opinion, it 
should prove a success. 

In the original organization, a dou- 
ble membership plan of organization 
was used and-the contract extended 
from the grower to the central ex- 
change, due to the insistence of the 
attorney employed in organizing the 
Exchange, who claimed that under the 
old Not-For-Profit law, one corpora- 
tion could not become a member of 
another corporation. His fears were 
unfounded, however, for other attor- 
neys later secured the approval of the 
Secretary of State and Attorney Gen- 
eral to incorporation papers which 
provided for a federation plan of or- 
ganization. 
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pruning and Atkins 
their uses. 
and methods for pruni 


trees. Valuable book 
fruit grower. 
copy today. 


No. 4 Hand Saw is ide 
ing off large or awkw 


No. 7 Tapered Saw has 
blade for sawing close 
There are other Atkins 
avery wood or metal cut 


Get This FREE Book 


16 pages of pictures and facts on 


Gives correct time 





saws and 


ng various 
to every 


Send coupon for @ 


(6 They Cut Faster 
Do Better Work and 
Stay Sharp Longer 





Do your pruning with Atkins Saws and 
you'll save time, labor and money—and get 
better results. 
famous “Silver Steel”—the finest saw steel 
in the world. They cut faster and cleaner, 
run easier, and stay sharp longer with less 
filing than any other saws. 
Pruner, shown above, has two edges—one 
for fine cutting, other for heavier work. 
A very popular saw at an attractive price. 


These saws are made of the 


Our Duplex 


No matter what your saw needs may be, 
it will pay you to use Atkins Saws. 
are made in styles for every purpose. If 
your hardware dealer does uot have the 
ones you want, send us his name and you'll 
get them promptly. 


They 


Insist on Atkins Saws. 


al for saw- 
-ard limbs. 
i a a 
| E.C. Atkins & Co. Inc., APG-4-24 
| Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 
Please send me a copy of your free 
book on Atkins Pruning Saws. 
adjustable i Name 
to tenia RE CEE Oe EO EO fT TET Se ee 
saws for i MI 6S wks sis hie iigld nes Cd aw deena 
ting need. { Dealer 
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"Sent free—No obligationon your part. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
2141 Oakiand Avenue, - KANSAS CITY, MO, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FRUIT TREES 


Ni aS Destro elds of and worms; insure larger 
Ids of perfect fruit. 35th success- 


or | cxoe. on 


YING OUTFIT 
PARED MIXTURES 


Hog containing full treat- 
Reduced prices. 


i Sprayer Co., 
QUINCY, ILL. 





for Gardners, Suburban- 
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Fruit —— Nurse 
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American Farm MachineCo, 
2534 University Ave. 8. E. 
Minneapolis Minn. 
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we guarantee to tell you 


none too early to start for 


THE A. 1. ROOT 
Box 22 








Write today for free booklet. 


LEARN BEEKEEPING RIGHT 


With our fifty years of beekeeping experience 


how to succeed. 
Right now is 
this year. 
COMPANY 
MEDINA, OHIO 














ARMSTRONG 
OTA MARL 


The Pump of a Hundred Uses 


‘¢The best pump you can buy 


EALERS say this for they know that the 

Armstrong Spray Pump is the best for its 
many uses and long life. While the important 
use is spraying fruit trees and truck crops, yet 
it is as efficient for applying cattle dip, fly and 
vermin spray, whitewashing, cleaning motorcars, 
etc., and asa Veterinary Injector. Sprays the tall- 
est trees from the ground. Brass construction 
throughout. Not affected by chemicals. Five year 
guarantee. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, eend us $5.50 
and his name ($6.00 in the 
far west). Knapsackextra. 
Send for catalog D, 
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The Armstrong Mfg. Co. 
349 Seventh Avenue 
Huntington, W. Va. 
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Read What 
MacDill Says! 


Sodus Fruit Farm, N.Y. 
August 10, 1923. 
New Way Motor Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Gentlemen—We purchased of you this 
season three New Way Motors which 
gives us a total of six of your motors, 
We have been using these motors for 
dusting and spraying and they are 
doing wonderful work. One of the feat- 
ures we like about these motors is that 
they are air cooled, which we find a 
great advantage over the water cooled 
engines. They develop more power 
and gwe us least trouble of any 
engine we have ever jised. 
Yours truly, 


T. G. MacDill, Business Mgr. 


In orchard and field cultivation, the “New- 
Way” engine is supreme. It is power 
on sprayers and dusters, the best 
potato diggers, and the best small tractor 
on the market today. A “New-Way” Air- 
Cooled engine om your outfit will do your 
work the way you want it done. 


Write for Circular E. 


'’ Moror Company 


LANSING, Bicnican, @.S.A. 


Eastern and Export Office: 
Woolworth Bidg., New York 

















by E. W. 


HERE .is little question but that 

the water system is the greatest 
labor saver that has been invented 
and made available for the farm 
home. The automatic electric sys- 
tem, which has come into rather gen- 
eral use in recent years, makes it 
possible for the farmer to have water 
under pressure at all times without 
the chore of starting the pumping en- 


gine or pumping by hand. Pressure 
is always available just .as it is in 
town if there is adequate water in 


the’ well and: the pumping equipment 
iis properly installed and is given a 
reasonable amount of attention. 

The farmer who has an electric unit 
of his own. or has. eleetrie power 
from a high voltage line, is consid- 
ered by the water system salesman 
as a sure prospect for a plant. From 
a standpoint of economy in saving la- 
bor, it is evident that the man who 
has electric power and does not have 
an electrically-operated pump is not 
taking full advantage of the power he 
has available. This does not mean 
that if he already has a windmill out- 
fit on a good pump operated by a 
gas engine that he should discard 
these for a new electrically-operated 
pump, for there are many satisfactory 
water systems operated from power 
other than electric. 

Many people think the automatic 
feature of an electrie pump is some- 
thing that is complicated and easy to 
get out of order, while in fact there 
is practically nothing to it, it is fool- 
proot and ‘seldom gives any trouble. 
There are two types of automatic 
control, one such as used in the open 
tank; or gravity system, and the other 





in the closed tank, or pressure system. 
With the gravity tank, a simple float 
is used to manipulate the electric 
switch: In operation, the float rises 
und at a set point the switch is auto- 
matically opened... As the water in 
the tank is constimed, the float drops 
with the water and automatically 
closes the switch and the water is 
again pumped to its original high 
line. Such a switch can be adapted 
to any open tank, in fact, where elec- 
tric power ft not available,.and the 
pump. is driven by a gasoline engine, 
it may be automatieally stopped with 
such a switch by having it connected 
in the ignition circuit. 

The operation of. thé automatic 
switch as used ‘on the pressure sys- 
tem is dependent on the pressure in 
the tank. It is the most common 
type of .automatie switch because the 
large per cent of water. systems he- 
ing sold- are of the pressure type. 
The principal parts of the device is 
a diaphragm on which pressure from 
the pump is exerted on one side and 
pressure from a coiled spring on the 
other side; this is,connected up to a 
quick-acting switch, which opens 
when the pressure in the tank “builds 
up to a pre-determined point and 
closes by action of the spring when 
the pressure drops off to a certain 
point. The working range of many of 
the small pumping gutfits is from 20 
to 40 pounds. When the water is 
drawn out of the system to a point 
where the pressure drops to. 20 
pounds, the motor automatically starts 
and stops when the pressure has ac- 
cumulated to 40 pounds, 

All of these automatic pumps: can 
be equipped with a fresh water at- 
tachment, making it possible to draw 
water direct from the well at any. 
time without taking it from the tank. 
This attachment is particularly desir- 





able on warm days when the water 


* 


Automatic Electric Water Systems 


Lehmann 


in the tank may have been standing 
long enough to make it too warm for 
drinking. The attachment is noth- 
ing more than a supply pipe con- 
nected to the discharge pipe from the 
pump between the pumps and the 
check valve. Since the check valve 
prevents the water flowing ont of the 
tank, the pump automatically starts 
just as soon as a fresh water hydrant 
is opened. To make the water at- 
tachment operate, it is necessary to 
take off pressure for the automatic 
switch between the pump and the 
check valve. 

Many of the small electric operated 


systems are equipped with very small. 


tanks of only a few gallons capacity. 
The result is as soon asa faucet is 
opened the pressure quickly drops 
and the motor starts, there being 
practically. no _reserve storage sup. 
ply. With this sort of equipment, the 
user must depend entirely on the ca- 
pacity of the pump to supply his 
needs. It is important therefore to 
determine the needs beforehand so 
the proper-sized pump will be se- 
lected. It would certainly not be sat- 
isfactory to have a pump with ‘ca- 
‘pacity of only 75 to 100 gallons per 
hour, when the faucet at the laundry 
tubs and the bath tub are opened at 
the same time. Either some storage 
capacity or a larger pump, if not both, 
should be provided. A tank of 120- 
gallon capacity will not add much to 
the cost of the equipment and will 
give adequate storage to prevent 
starting the motor every time a little 
water is needed. 

Both the shallow well and. the deep 
well pumps may be- equipped with 
automatic control. The shallow well 
outfit will pump from a depth of 22 
to 25 feet. They are usually a very 
compact unit taking up little space 
and are usually located in the base- 
ment. .The pump _and motor of the 
deep well equipment must be Jocated 
at the top of the well, the tank may 
be placed in the basement or at any 
convenient place out of. danger - of 
freezing. Where the deep well pump 
is to be installed in an unheated 
pump house or exposed place subject 
to freezing, it should, be equipped 
with a frost-proof attachment. The 
water is then discharged below the 
ground level: like most of the deep 
well windmill. pumps, as found on 
many farms. Many deep well pumps, 
operated by electric motors, are in- 
stalled in a pit or dry well below the 
surface of the ground. The pit is 
made sufficiently large so the pump 
can be worked on if necessary, drain- 
age is provided and a good tight top. 
The wires supplying power are led in 
through a conduit pipe. The result 
is no pump house is needed. Some 
manufacturers make a self-contained 
unit so designed that no protection is 
needed in the most severe climate. 
It is set on a concrete base at the top 
of the well with no protection, with- 
out harmful effects. With such an 
outfit, it would be desirable to use a 
lighter oil during the winter months; 
this would take off part of the strain 
on the motor in starting. 

Where an automatic water system 
is used, the pumping equipment 
should be kept in first-class running 
order at all times, Leaky rubbers 
and gaskets result in inefficient op- 
eration. Air leaks cause the pump to 
lose its prime and-the pump may not 
start -immediately. A tight check 
valye installed on the lower end of 
the suction pipe of a shallow well 

(Concluded on page 45.) 
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‘A'Vintage Smoke” 





The Major tells Joe Rivers 
what “tasty-smellfulness” 
really is 





Some time ago Mr. Joe Rivers, a con- 
firmed smoker of Edgeworth, defined the 
friend-making, friend-holding quality of 
Edgeworth as ‘tasty-smellfulness.” 

In the following letter Major Edmund 
simplifies this description into one word, 
“bouquet”’—which Webster defines as 
“an aroma as of wine.” 

When yon have read Major Edmund's 
letter you can easily convince yourself 
that you taste tobacco largely with your 


nose. Fill your mouth with smoke from 
your favorite tobacco and then. pinch 
your nostrils—immediately the familiar 
‘taste” vanishes! Try it! But read 
this first: 
. Londen. 
Dear Joe: P 
Your letter about Edgeworth in thé 


“Saturday Evening Post’ for 24th Novem- 
ber demands an answer, 
bpt I afraid this 
effort of mine wil) not . 
reach you in time to be, 
of much use, Some 
quick-firing Yankee from, 
Bangor. Maine, will be , 
sure to barge in between 
us. Yuu have hit ea. 
something very appeal, 
ing te the Englishman. . 
What son are talking 
about in your: let: 
ter is *‘bouqnet,”’ 
and Edgeworth is 
the only tobaeceo 
possessing it, se 
fat ax 1 know. I 
tried them all, un- 
til Willam forbes 
of Boston met me 
in Lacerne 
two years 
heard me 
the limpid Swiss air blue beeanse I had 6 
sore tongue. lle told me about Kdge- 
worth, and I went to the Post Office and 
wired London to send me ont a sample. 
Since then —hbut you know the rest! 
Edgewerth doesn't need any tine writing 
to explain it. The ‘‘hbouquet’’ you men- 
tion varies, for it depends en what you 
have been. eating, what you have heen 
drinking, what the temperature of your 
room is, whether your pipe has been pre 
cefled by a cigar, whether you have sold 
«ut your oil shares at a profit; and how 
you feel generally. - 
If you. write to Larus again make hin’ 

- pay you a royalty for your discovery (un-" 
less he saw it tirst), and tell him what this. .. 
elusiye beauty really is that has made _ 
hin famous in two worlds, ‘ 

Yours faithfully, Joe, - 
James Hdmund. 














am 


one day 
ago and 
cursing | 


We try to put into the Edgeworth blue 
tin a tobacco that has the quality of 
friendliness, 

This quality may mean “comfort” .to 
one man, ‘flavor’ to another, “tasty- 
smellfulness” to Mr. Rivers, and ‘“bou- 
quet” to Major Edmund. There may, 
indeed, be some doubt as to just what 
it is, but there can be no doubt what- 
ever that a great many men recognize 
its presence. i 

You may not find Edgeworth to your 
taste, and -then again you may. It may 
prove to be just. the right smoke for you 
as it has for so many others. 

At any rate we'll be glad to have you 
try it at our expense. Just write your 
name and address on a postcard and 
mail it to Larus & Brother Company, 83 
South 21st Street, Richmond, Va., and 
you will receive, postpaid, generous sam- 
ples of both Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed. 

If you care to write the name andiad- 
dress of your reguiar tobacco merehant, 
the courtesy will be much appreciated. 

If, after smoking a few pipes, you 


‘don’t like Edgeworth—well, that’s that! 


If you do like it, you can be sure that 
every, pipeful will be as good as the last. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot. supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
of Edgeworth Plug Slice or Ready- 
Rubbed for the same price you would 





pay the jobber. 
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Grape Growing on Puget 
Sound 


by W. A. French 

HE PUGET SOUND country has 

become widely known as the. land 
of cool summers.. People living in the 
interior of the state have developed a 
habit of spending a part at least of 
the heated term on the Sound. Many 
tourists from the Mississippi valley 
states and the east also arrange their 
summer schedules to spend a part of 
July and August camping on the 
shores of some of the multitudinous 
bays and inlets of the Sound region, 
thus escaping the sizzling heat of 
jowa and New York. 

Another fact which has gained wide 
acceptance is that the grape-vine loves 
hot summers. This is, of course. in- 
disputable as regards many varieties. 
Nevertheless, a grape-growing indus- 
try is springing up rapidly in the 
southern part of the Puget Sound 
country. It is all due to the develop- 
ment of the Island Belle variety (be- 
lieved by some authorities to be 
Campbell’s Early) which. through a 
long perfod of years, has become 
adapted to the Puget Sound climate. 


Average Farm Consists of 10 Acres 


In the Puget Sound country the 
“little landers” are much in evidence. 
About 10 acres is the average size of 


these combined chicken and berry 
farms. Large farms of an earlier day 
have been cut up into these small 


tracts, so planned that every owner 
can have a waterfront building site. 
Cheap water transportation to the 
cities of Seattle, Tacoma and many 
lesser cities is afforded by a numer- 
ous “mosquito fleet’ of small steam- 
ers and launches, making these little 
farms especially suitable for fruit 
growing. 

These “little landers” are now plant- 
ing the new acclimated grapes. It 
has been found that the Island Belle 
thrives best near the salt water, the 
reflection from the water apparently 
aiding the ripening process. A sduth, 
southwest or west slope is preferable 
in order that the vineyard may re- 
ceive the maximum of sunshine. It is 
noteworthy that the Puget Sound 
summer climate, though comparative- 
ly cool, is dry. Practicaily no rain 
falls between July first and Septem- 
ber fifteenth; and on south and west 
slopes the sun gets in many fairly 
good days of workin July and August. 

The Island Belle grape, in general 
appearance, 
Campbell's Early. It has the same 
desirable characteristics of freedom 
from cracking and shelling, and like 
Campbel]’s Early,- the bunches are 
large, and shouldered. The berries are 
jJarge and exceedingly juicy. While 
it somewhat resembles the Concord 
in appearance, it is clear that it is no 
relation. This is proved by the fact 
it has none of the Concord’s 
peculiar flavor, nor the Concord’s ten- 
dency to cracking and shelling. 

The first grower of grapes in the 
Puget Sound country, of whom we 
have any record, was Lambert B. 
Evans, who homesteaded on Stretch 
Island, in the eastern part of Mason 
county, about 50 years ago. He set 
out about two acres of grapes, mostly 
‘Concords and Hartfords. His success 
attracted the attention of Adam 
Eckert in the year 1889. Mr. Eckert, 
coming from the grape growing region 
of the state of New York, was familiar 
with grapes. He bought land on the 
island and began an elaborate series 
of experiments with 150 varieties. 

With a shipment of vines from the 
east, Mr. Eckert found a single name- 
less vine which soon began to develop 
qualities which showed it to be better 
suited to the Puget Sound climate 
than any of the other varieties. Many 
years of cultivation further adapted 
it to this climate, and as he could not 
find any other variety just like it, he 
named it the Island Belle and grafted 
his entire vineyard into it. Mr. Eckert 
was for some time an officer of the 
Nurserymen’s Association of the 
Northwest. He has taken the matter 
up with many nurserymen and grow- 
ers and none of them have been able 
to identify the new grape with any 
known variety. Hence it has become 
known as the Island Belle, the only 


somewhat resembles the - 





can be depended on to 


variety that 
Sound 


ripen fully in the cool Puget 
summers. 

In a paper on Puget Sound vine- 
yards, the Western Washington Ex- 
periment Statéon Bulletin says: “For 
commercial vineyards only the Camp- 
bell’s Early. locally known as the 
Island Belle, should be planted.” This 
identificatiom of the Island Belle as 
Campbell’s Early is not accepted by 
all grape growers of the Puget Sound 
region. At any rate, through many 
years of cultivation under the peculiar 
soil and climatic conditions of the 
Puget Sound country. it is reasonable 
to believe that the Island Belle has 
developed new qualities to such an 
extent as to be legitimately entitled to 
be called a new and distinct variety. 
Island Belle Grape Growers’ Union 
Formed 


The grape growers have formed a 
non-profit organization known as the 
Island Belle Grape Growers’ Union, 
with headquarters in Seattle. The 
purpose of the organization is to co- 
operate in the growing, packing. ship- 
ping and selling of the fruit to the 


best advantage. The officers are 
Adam Eckert, president; J. F. Raus- 


chert, vice-president; Charles Somers, 
Jr., secretary. The directors are Ed- 
gar J. Wright, E. C. Suiter, E. Wilson, 
W. R. Polk, J. Wingert, Carolina 
Sund; and these are the chief grape 
growers of the district. 

Plantings of the Island Belle have 
been made as far north as Seattle, 
though the eastern part of Mason 
county and the western fringe of 
Pierce county may be said to be the 
center of the industry. Though plant- 
ings have become quite general among 
the “little landers” and others in this 
region, it seems unlikely that the 
market will be soon overstocked. An 
estimate has been made that present 
production is but one basket to 35 
people in: western Washington alone. 
In 1922, this local market absorbed 
140 carloads of grapes from outside 
the state. 

The Island Belle:ripens at a time 
when no other grapes of a similar 
auality are to be had in any market 
in the country, and it is planned to 
eventually ship to all parts of the 
United States. George Youell, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Fruit and Produce 
Co., an extensive shipper of fruits, 
states that his company could handle 
50 earloads of 4000 baskets each, ship- 
ping to outside markets. 

The Island Belle Grape Growers’ 
Union poirts out that this variety, be- 
ing an off-season product, is a parallel 
case to Puget Sound lettuce, which 
was practically unknown five or six 
years ago, while in the 1923 season 
no Jess than 1300 carloads of head 
lettuce were shipped to eastern mar- 
kets. At the time the Puget Sound 
crop was ready for market the Cali- 
fornia and Florida lettuce season was 
over. ; 

The average wholesale selling price 
of the Island Belle grapes is seven 
cents a pound, or $1+0 a ton. A fair 
average crop is four tons to the acre, 
though yields of six tons are reported. 
Two cents a pound will ordinarily cover 
the cost of cultivating. picking, pack- 
ing, shipping and selling, which leaves 
five cents a pound net. or $100 a ton, 
which has been the average return 
for the past six years. Last year’s 
crop was marketed in_ six-pound 
baskets and 25-pound lugs or boxes. 

At the time of pruning the vine- 
yards last year every scrap of wood 
fit for propagation purposes was 
snapped up by nurserymen and grow- 
ers. Many cuttings are being grown 
in the Yakima valley in the famous 
apple country. Whether the Island 
Belle will thrive as well in the dry, 
hot summers of the interior valleys 
as it does in the cool Puget Sound 
country remains to be determined. 

Owing to the profits that are being 
received from Island Belle grape 
growing. and the increasing demand 
for the fruit, it is believed that the 
vineyards will be extended along the 
labyrinth of waterways of the south- 
ern part of the Puget Sound country 
until there is an area in vines of per- 
haps a thousand acres—each vineyard 
having the important advantage of 
fronting on salt water. 
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The calendar tells you— 
“This is fixing-up time” 
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Days are getting longer. Work isn't as heavy as it will be 


later on. 
paint—fences made ship-shape 





April is a mighty good month to fix up the place. 
but most important, those 


shabby roofs should be replaced by brand new ones. 
: I ; 
There’s nothing like a new roof to add good looks and value to any 


building. 


‘ . ? 
vo? yiae ered 
Lastingly wcoathye 
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And when you do re-rooi—whether it’s house, barn or 
chicken shed, do it right—re-roof with the toughest rootings you can buy. 


‘rtight: Once your buildings are protected by Barrett 


Roofings, those roofs are off your mind. No more patching—no more 


leak Se 


Hig ily 


Barrett Roofings last. 


‘S 


fire-resistant: Ii flying sparks or embers land on a Barrett 
Roof they sizzle out harmlessly. This is a big point to folks who live 
far from a good fire department. 
Moderate in price: Easy and economical to lay. There’s a Barrett 
Rooting that’s right for every building on the farm. 
There is a Barrett dealer in the town nearest your farm—a man who 


ai. 


knows roofing from Ato Z. Get his advice on your roofing problem. 


lutely free, a 
nt types of roofing suitable for farm use. 
describe other products of great money-saving value. 
card or a 
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Everlastic 

Smooth-Surfaced Roofina 

The most popular of i 
oll roeings 


grade 


surfaced 
of beet 
thoroughly 
high-grade 


terial. Une 


tected by 
Tough, pl 


able, and 
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to lay. 
each roll. 


Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring 


if 


waterproofing ma- 


jer surface 








Free Booklets 


That Give Interesting Facts About Roofing 


Send us your name and address. In return we will mail you, abso- 


> 


brief letter—today! 


series of booklets that give valuable facts about the dif- 


These booklets also 
Drop us a post 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


“Giants"’ for wear 
and service are handsome 
enough for the expensive 
bome, economical enough for 
small farm house or cottage. 
Their weather side is mineral- 
eurfaved in beautiful shades 


These 








ted with 





se 





of red, green, or blue-black. 
gga Re This fadeless. mineral surface 
agp a oes resists fire and never needs 
pe painting, Their base is extra 


troofing-felt thoroughly 
waterproof. Because of this 
extra-thick, extra-rigid base. 
these shingles can be laid 
right over the old roof—a big 
saving on reroofing jobs. Size 
Sx12% inches. Are laid easi 


heavy 


roll roofing. Mineral-surfaced 
in red. green, or blue-black. ly and without waste. 


Has rot-proof seal-back. Nails 


and cement 
popular for 
tag garages, and al) farm 





pes. 


The Barrett Company 


mm eac 








Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, 
hy Base of 


bupralowe 


green, 0 In¢ a 


best grad roofing-felt. These 
shingle are staunchly weather- 
proof, fize-resisting and need 
no painting. Size S8x12% 
inches. 


verlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 
or blue-black. Two sizes—10 
inches and 1214 inches deep, 
both 32 inches long. The 
1214-inch Multi-Shingle, laid 
4 inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof — the 10-inch 
gives two-ply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest in strip shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 
or Blue-black, Afford novel 
designs by interchanging red 
strips with green. or red 
strips with blue-black. 


HE BARRETT COMPANY 


40 Recter Street, New York City 


IN CANADA 





. 2021 St. Hubert St.. Montreal, Que., Canada 


ROOFINGS 
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; The Money 
Comes Back to You 


The money you invest when you purchase a GMC is returned 
to you in tangible savings of time and labor. 


Farm hauling is done quickly, efficiently and with the greatest 
economy when GMC works for you. And bad weather and 
road conditions never stop you. GMC has power and strength 
to keep going day after day without interruption. 

GMC can make and save more money for you. How 

this can be done is explained in GMC free booklet 

“Motor Trucks on the Farm.” Write today for your 

copy. 


(GENERAL MOTORS.TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


General Motors 




















. " | 
Your 1924 Fruit Profits | 
» Will be determined largely by the effi- 

ciency and adaptability of your sprayer. 


Yes We Sell 


NITRATE OF SODA 


We Also Sell Other 
Fertilizer Materials 


for use alone or for 


Home Mixing 
Write for Prices 


NITRATE FERTILIZER CO. 


408 Central Bank Building, Columbus, O. 











There is now time to get a True 
**Friend’’ Sprayer, your best safe- 
guard, Write at once, 


“Friend” Mfg. Co. 
Gasport, N. Y. 


root Sects, - | GLAD 
YOU BOUGHT Af FRIEND’ 
























EVERBEARING strawberry 
plants at $7.00 per 1000. COOPER 
t $7.00 per 1000. EATON & Bun 
| Special at $6.00. GIBSON at $5.00 
| per 1000. Large, state inspected plants. Catalog FREE 
| prices in larger lots 
| SOUTH MICHIGAN NURSERY, 
GEORGE STROMER, R. 2, NEW BUFFALO, MICH. 
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Si 
Write for 


STRAWBERRIES 


Dixon Plants are big money makers, sure to grow 











| vegetables fifteen to twenty days earlier with our plants. 
Safe delivery guaranteed. Catalog free. 


F. W. DIXON, Dept. 24, Holton, Kans. | Carlisle Seed & Plant Farms, - Valdosta, Ga. 






















and Plants that Pay 


You can depend on Harrisons’ Fruit Trees because they are 
grown in our Nurseries, not purchased outside. They are budded 
from our own <r orchards by careful men under the per- 

al supervision of a Harrison. 

“Ow wea are located in the heari of a famous Strawberry 

district where the plants reach perfection fe offer the choicest 
Everbearing, Early, Midseason and Late Strawberries. Also 
Raspberries and other Smal! Fruits. 

Write for free booklet and Price List 


| 
HARRISONS’ NURSERIES i| 
Dep’t. 52 Berlin, Maryland 
lh : “Largest Growers of Fruit Trees tn the World’ 
«f Titiia 
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I" Bruit Trees, nn 























and produce large luscious berries all season, 

years in business guarantees quality. Bi: $1 — ssi es 
OFFER, 75 Dunlaps and 25 progressive ever-ben! " : 

ing, postpaid Plant book free, big values, all | Frost proof,open field grown cabbage,onion and | 
kinds berry plants, rhubart flower bulbs. et tomato plants $1.00 thousand Northern farmers grow | 
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Control of Anthracnose on Black 
Raspberries 


ASPBERRY anthracnose, a_ fun- 
gous disease especially common 
on black raspberries, has caused a de- 
crease of from 40 to nearly 80 per cent 
in the acreage devoted to this fruit 
during the last decade throughout the 
middle west. 
The complaint has now become 
quite general that raspberries are 

















Buds about one week before blossom- 
ing, the time to apply the pre-bloom 
spray. 


running out. It is not so easy as for- 
merly to keep a plantation in full 
vigor and bearing productive crops. 
Although there are a number of causes 
for this condition, the chief reason is 
the increasing prevalence of. fungous 
diseases. These diseases are, besides 
anthracnose, crown gall, cane blight, 
the leaf spots and a group of systemic 
troubles. The latter include mosaic, 
leaf curl and eastern blue stem or 
bramble streak. 

It is quite difficult to control most 
of these diseases. They are also be- 
ing spread extensively by infected 
nursery stock. It is, however, pos- 
sible and practicable to control an- 
thracnose by a consistent spray pro- 
gram even in an established planta- 
tion. The ideal way is to start with 
disease-free plants as far as possible, 
or failing in that, to cut off and burn 


‘ the old stub, or “handle” from the old 


cane which remains after the new 
tips are dug up and transferred to the 
new site. Then by clean cultivation, 
permitting no tall weeds to grow, the 
minimum of moisture is retained about 
the young shoots, thus aiding in dis- 
ease control. The plants must be in- 
telligently pruned, preferably cutting 
out and burning the two-year-old 
canes at once aiter fruiting. Last, 
but most important, comes thorough 
spraying, making two applications at 
prescribed seasons before the _ blos- 
som buds open. These sprays are 
known as the delayed dormant and 
the pre-bloom applications. 

We have found at the Illinois Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, through 
two years’ work with anthracnose, 
that it can be commercially controlled 
by the application of these two sprays. 
A brief summary of the 1923 experi- 
ment follows: 

The first spray was of commercial 
liquid lime sulphur, dormant strength, 
five and one-half gallons testing 33 
degrees Beaume in 50 gallons of so- 
lution, applied as the leaves are un- 
folding and before they had reached 
a length of one-half inch. The second 
application was of summer strength 
lime sulphur, one gallon in 50 gallons 
of solution, and the spray was applied 
a week before the blossoms opened. 
Both sprays must be thoroughly ap- 
plied, wetting all portions of the canes. 
This year’s results in a’ mature black 
raspberry plantation of Cumberlands, 
showed 26.52 per cent of the canes 
infected and 73.48 per cent of the 


canes practically clean where these 
two sprays were used. On the check 
row 89.55 per cent of the canes were 
heavily infected and 10.45 per cent 
of the canes practically clean. 

The addition of some sticker or 
spreader has been recently recom- 
mended to serve the purpose implied 
in the descriptive name. Kayso, a 
commercial casein product, was added 
this year for the first time to certain 
sprays for anthracnose control. It 
is significant that results show much 
better control with this material than 
where Kayso was omitted. Where 
the delayed dormant and pre-bloom 
sprays were used with Kayso, (one- 
half pound to 50 gallons of solution) 
the percentage of heavily infected 
canes was 9.04 and the percentage of 
practically clean canes was 90.96. 
From this year’s results alone it is 
believed that Kayso has possibilities 
used with the fungicidal spray on 
black raspberries. 

Another line of attack with anthrac- 
nose is the breeding and selection of 
varieties resistant to the disease. In 
connection with breeding work recent- 
ly begun at the Station, the Quillen 











The correct time to apply the delayed 
dormant spray. 


variety, which originated in Indiana, 
appears to be of considerable promise 
here as a parent or what is perhaps 
more doubtful, as a source of more re- 
sistant plants through selfing. The 
Quillen is more resistant to anthrac- 
nose than any other variety which we 
have known and in addition has many 
other necessary qualifications for suc- 
cess as a commercial sort. The vari- 
ety and some of its seedlings are be- | 
ing tested. out along these lines. 





Solving Problems in Fer- 


tilizing Strawberries 

ROFITS in strawberry growing 

depend on moderate to high yields 
more than any other factor. Environ- 
mental -conditions of optimum mois- 
ture and temperature at certain sea- 
sons, as well as a plentiful supply of 
nutrients within reach of the plant, 
are necessary for these high yields. 
The application of various fertilizers, 
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ganic and inorganic, usually in the 
spring to increase the yield has given 
contradictory results in different sec- 
tions of the country. 
We are now in-a fair way to attack 







‘the problem in a more scientific man- 





“Sper because of the results reported by 








“fy. R. Gardner in Missouri Agricultural 





} in summer. 





fkxperiment Station Research Bulletin 
$7: “Studies in the Nutrition of the 
‘S$trawberry.” His results are of value 
jn indicating the best time in the sea- 
gon to apply fertilizers. He shows 
that when conditions of moisture and 
temperature are favorable, the num- 
rber of flower clusters, the number of 
‘flowers and the size of berries, all im- 
portant factors in the final yield, are 
directly dependent on the use which 
the plant makes during the preceding 
fall and winter, of what nutrients 
there are available in the soil. The 
critical period in the reproductive 
life of the plant lies just before and 
during this period of fruit bud dif- 
ferentiation. 

The practical application for you, 
as a strawberry grower, from this ex- 
periment, appears to be that fertilizers 
applied in the spring before fruiting 
time in an established plantation, will 
have little value in increasing your 
crop excepting in some cases the size 
of the individual berry. They may 
even prove a detriment in causing the 
plants to run to leaf too much and the 
J etores to be too soft. Direct all your - 






efforts toward ideal soil and other 
conditions after the bed is renovated 
Apply needed fertilizer 
then. Keep weeds down, well into 
the fall. Spray if necessary to pre- 
vent defoliation. In other words, take 
eare of the plants and they will take 
care of you. 





What Small Fruit Varieties 


Can We Recommend ? 
T THE annual meeting of the Ihi- 


nois State Nurseryman’s Ass’n 
held in Chicago in January of this 


year, the writer presented a paper on 
“The Nurseryman, the Experiment 
/Station and the Grower of Small 
Fruits.” We pointed out among other 
things the fact that the descriptive 
‘paragraphs usually run along beside 
the different small fruit varieties 
were often misleading and confusing. 
The variety is praised to the skies 
without, for example, noting that it is 
adapted to certain climatic conditions 


J outside of which it will be unproduc- 


tive or even be killed. Again, little 
discrimination is made between the 
g00d qualities of several varieties of 
the same kind. This is confusing- to 
the novice. The most glaring offence, 
however, is found where no varietal 
hames are given, as in one case where 
grapes are listed simply by color— 
red, black and white. 

It was voted at the meeting that a 
committee be appointed, with the 
writer as chairman, to study the ques- 
tion of small fruit varieties worthy of 
general recommendation for Illinois 
planting and to report at the next 
meeting. While in some cases addi- 
tions and corrections will be neces- 
sary before such a list is complete and 
| representative of the state as a whole, 
it will be of interest at this time as 
the spring planting season is opening 
up to give the general recommenda- 
tions of the Urbana Station as to 
fmall fruit varieties for Illinois: 
Blackberries—Eldorado. Raspberries 
—Red: Cuthbert, King, Latham, and 
St. Regis (everbearing); Black: Cum- 
berland and Plum Farmer; Purple: 
Royal. Currants—Perfection, Wilder 
and White Grape. Gooseberries— 
Poorman and Oregon Champion. 
Strawberries—Premier, Klondike, Gib- 
fon, Dunlap, Burrill, Gandy, and 
Aroma. Grapes—White: Diamond for 
northern Illinois and Niagara; Red: 
Brighton, Lindley, Caco, Agawam, and 
Goethe; Black: Eclipse, Moore’s 
Early, Worden, Hubbard, Wilder, and 
Concord. 





Did you know that in olden times 
the Puritan Fathers provided a punish- 









ment of fine and imprisonment for 
anyone guilty of the pagan practice of 
celebrating Christmas? 


Apples and Pears Breathe 
Through the Core 


by Brooks D. Drain 


WHEN the Creator made the apple, 
and pear, He ordained that it 
should grow by the flesh pushing out 
over the faded blossom. This some- 
times leaves a small tube-like opening 
to the core. Usually this passage is 
partly or wholly closed by conducting 
tubes and flesh. This passage is 
shown in Figure I, which shows a 
Delicious apple cut through the core. 

Some recent tests by the author at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 











Fig. 1—A Delicious apple cut in half. 
Arrow indicates air passage to core. 
This air passage is present in most 
varieties of apples. 


periment Station show that chemical 
changes go on more rapidly in the core 
of most varieties of apples. This was 
shown by measuring certain enzyme 
activities that promote the chemical 
changes that take place in ripening 
apples. Figure 2 is a picture of one 
of these reactions in the Baldwin 


apple. The dark area shows where 
the chemical changes occur more 
rapidly. 


When the air supply to the core is 
cut off, by sealing with paraffin, these 
chemical reactions go on more slowly. 
The fruit, with this air passage sealed, 
retained flavor better, and tasted some- 
what sweeter than the untreated fruit. 

Pears with the air passage sealed 
were ripened at room temperatures 
and did not “core-rot.” This was even 
true of varieties like Le Conte that 
are quite subject to core-rot. 

Fhe commercial importance of these 
discoveries is yet to be developed. It 
is quite possible that oil paper wraps 
act as a partial seal of this air pas- 
sage. It would seem like a fairly easy 
matter to seal the blossom end of 














Fig. 2—A slice of Baldwin apple. The 
dark area around the core shows 
where chemical changes are taking 
place most rapidly. The eore acts like 
a ventilator. : 


Bartlett or Clapp pears and thus pre- 
vent much of the core rotting so no- 
ticeable with these varieties on our 
retail pear markets. 

A more complete account of these 
experiments will be given in separate 
No. 22 of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, which will 
be published soon. 








TREE TANGLEFOOT 






An Absolute Protection for Fruit Trees, Shade Trees 
and Vineyards against Climbing Insect Pests 


No climbing or creeping leaf-eating insect can cross a band of Tree 


Tanglefoot ... 


a harmless sticky material applied in narrow bands 


to the trunks of shade, fruit and nut trees and grapevines. 


One application remains effective three 
to four months, outlasting 10 to 20 times 
any other known substance. 
Tree Tanglefoot hag practically dis- 
placed all other tree-banding compounds 
wherever introduced. 
A pound makes 12 lineal fect of band 
three inches wide. No expensive appar- 
atus or skilled workmen are required 
... easily and quickly applied with a 
wooden paddle. 
Especially recommended against: 
Climbing Cutworms Canker-worms 
Tussock Caterpillars Ants 
Gypsy and Brown-tail Caterpillars 


For tree surgery: Tree Tanglefoot is 
superior to anything on the market. It 
will absolutely waterproof crotches of 
trees, wounds and cavities, when nothing 
else will. 
Endorsed by America’s leading horti- 
culturists, 
Sold by nearly all seed heuses and many 
hardware and drug stores. 
Prices: 
1-Ib. cans 60c each 
5-lb. cans $2.75 each 

10-lb. cans $5.25 each 

25-Ib. pails $11.00 each 
Send for free illustrated booklet on leaf- 
eating insects. . 


THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY, Granp Rapips, Micnican 


TANGLEFOOT 


FLY PAPER - FLY SPRAY - FLY RIBBON -ROACH fs ANT POWDER - TREE TANGLEFOOT 








NEW.YORK CITY 


MARSEILLES 


Broadway at 103d St. 


(Subway Express Station at Door) 


Near Riverside Drive 
Central Park, Theatres 


and Shopping Sections 





Single room, running 
water $2.50 


Single room and bath 9% 





Double room, bath $5 per day 
Handsome suites of 2, 3 rooms 











in Blue Room and Grill 
Exceptional Orchestra 
M. P. MURTHA, Mgr. 


Dinner de Luxe $1.35 served 














Automatic Electric Water 


Systems 
(Continued from page 42.) 


outfit will hold the water up to the 
pump level and make it work more 
efficiently. New leathers in the deep 
well cylinder or in the shallow well 
pump will make the pump more posi- 
tive and result in a saving of elec- 
tricity. 


In any pump installation where an 
electric motor is the driving power, 
it is essential that rated voltage be 
applied to the motor to get the best 
results. This means that in most 
cases special wires should be run for 
the motor. If the motor is connected 
to a drop cord on a circuit that is 


already loaded, trouble is almost sure 


to be the result. It is always better 
economy to connect motors on spe- 
cial power circuits. 








ee 
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How State Groups of Farmers are 


Helping the Work of Electrification 


Why are many farms along the Pacific Coast and in the North- 
west electrified but many more in other parts unelectrified? Local 
conditions furnish the answer. 

Nature made irrigation a necessity on many western farms, and 
irrigation-water can ke pumped electrically at a rate profitable to 
the farmer. 

Population plus use makes electrification possible. Wherever there are electrical 
uses enough to the mile there electric service is feasible. As we know more about the 
possible uses of electricity on the farm we shall have more farm electric devices. 

Electrical engineers alone cannot solve this problem. Agricultural engineers alone 
cannot solve it. There must be a thorough, co-operative study. Such a study is now 
being made by a National Committee of experts. They have organized state groups cf 
farmers to whom electricity is experimentally supplied. These farmers, guided by their 
state agricultural colleges and by farm-paper editors, keep accurate production cosis 
and compare them with those of the past. 

This work is fast revealing so many new, profitable ways of utilizing electricity that 
thousands of farms will be electrified sooner than farmers realize. Farms already ele 
trified will make even greater use of electric power; others wiil install electric labor- 
saving devices in the manner that actual tests have proved to be profitable. 








A booklet has been published by 
the Committee. {t will be sent on 
request free of charge. Read it and 
pass it on to your neighbor. Write 
for it either to Dr. E. A. White, 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion; 58 E. Washington Street, 
Chicago, Ill., or to the National 
Electric Light Assoctation, at 29 
West 39th Street, New York City 


The National Committee in charge 
of the work is composed of econo- 
mists and engineers representing 
the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the Departments of Agricult- 
ure,the Interior and Commerce, the 
Power Farming Association of 
America, the American Society of 
Agricultural Engineers and the 
National Electric Light Association. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 








‘ 





This 12-Tooth 
Cultivator 


Saves Hand 
Hoeing 


Planet Jr. No. 90 twelve-tooth harrow is a big labor-saver. It 
combines the advantages of a rapid-working, light-draught horse 
cultivator \ with the fine, thor- 
ough work of hand wheel 
hoes. No, 90 scours every 
inch of ground in its range, 
leaving a fine, loose, level 
surface. Lever-operated 
depth wheel and lever ex- 
pander. Pulverizing rake is 
optional equipment. 
Write for catalog, 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Speciali zed 


+.cid and Garden Tools in the W/orid 
Dept.26 
5th & Glenwood Ave, 


Planet Jr. 


Look for “Planet Jr.” 


Philadelphia 





American 


Fruit Grower 





Magaz 


zine 


| Artificial Brooding of Chicks 


WAS only a few years ago that the 
ma/ority ef chicks were brooded on 
the farms by the old hen. With the 
rapid increase in number of poultry 
and the demand for early fall eggs, 
the hen was discarded and artificial 
methods of brooding were installed. 
There was really a double reason 
for discarding the hen as a brooder. 
In the first place the hen’s time is too 
valuable, and in the second place, the 
labor of brooding many small groups 
of chicks was enormous. Whatever 
method is used in supplying heat for 
brooding chicks, there are certain fun- 
lamental principles that should be 
kept in mind. 
Managing the Artificial 


The floor is first covered with from 
an inch to an inch and one-half of fine 
sharp sand. Over this is spread a 
light litter of fine cut straw, alfalfa 





Brooder 


or clover hay. Chaff from the barn 
floor is also good. Dryness of the 
sand is insured by operating the 


brooder several days before the chicks 
are put in. This also drys out the 
brooder after it has been thoroughly 
disinfected with a five per cent solu- 
tion of standard stock dip and gives 
the operator an opportunity to become 
familiar with its operation and to re- 
pair or adjust working parts. Before 
the chicks are placed under the 
hover, the beginner ‘should have ob- 
tained, and held for a short time, tem- 
peratures varying from 75 to 100 de- 
grees. If the brooder does not hold 
an even heat, with satisfactory hous- 





ing conditions, the thermostate is 
probably punctured and may need to 
be replaced by a new one. 


Care of the Chicks 
| For the temperature 
chick level, 


first week, a 
of $0 to 95 degrees at 
halfway between the heater and the 
edge of the hover, is necessary. The 
second week, 85 to 88; the third and 


fourth, S80 to 85; the fifth, 75 to 80; 
and the sixth, 70 to 75. “These tem- 
peratures are approximate and will 
vary with the housing and weather 
conditions. he action of the chicks 
are the guide in the amount of the 
reduction. Chicks spread out under 
the edge of the hover quietly when 
comfortable at night. If they close 
in near the heater and pile up, they 
do not have sufficient heat. If they 
form in a wide circle or go to the 


corners, the heat is too great. 
Crowding in the corners is avoided 
by rounding them with building pa- 
per or keeping the house eool enough 
so that. the chicks will go to the 
brooder to get warm. Care having 
been taken not to chill the chicks 
when transporting them from the in- 
cubator, they are placed under the 
brooder. This is preferably done in 
the morning so that the chicks may 
iearn where to get warm during the 
day. For the first_day or two, a cir- 
cle made of building paper or chick 
wire is extended within about a foot 
of the edge of the hover to keep the 
chicks from wandering too far from 
the heat. <A little chicx grit and sour 
milk or buttermilk is placed in front 


of them about 4S hours after they are 
hatched. 

From the start, any chick that is 
crippled or of weak vitality is re- 


moved. Chicks pasted up behind in- 
dicate usually improper feeding. Un- 
less these patches are removed, the 
chicks die. It is better to slightly 
underteed and underheat  brooder 
than to overfeed or overheat. Care 
in the management of the brooder 
and feeding often, a little at a time, 
overcomes -either tendency. 

After the second day. if the chicks 
have accustomed to the 
brooder, the removed. If 


become 
guard is 








the third morning is bright and pleas- 
ant, all the chicks are forced out on 
the ground even though the, snow 
must be scraped away. At the end 
of the week, all the chicks are forced 
out on the ground every day to pre- 
vent them Weakness. A 


getting leg 
good-sized vard ; buil 
4 zed yard pUulit to 


{chicks away from the old hens and 





keep the 





by H. A. Bittenbender 


other chicks of a different age. At 
the end of six or eight weeks, the 
icks usually dg not need the -heat 





more. 


Feeding of Chicks 


Many different methods of feeding 
chicks give good results. It is the 
that a variety of 


Writer's opinion 

is regularly fed in sufficient quan 
in excess, is the best 

The Iowa Experiment 
Station found the following method 
of feeding to give very good results 
in rate of growth, in low mortality 
and in the production of strong, vig- 
orous, healthy ‘chicks. When the 
chicks are first placed in the brooder, 
give them an opportunity to drink all 
the fresh buttermilk that they care 
for. This may be provided after the 
are 48 to 72 hours old. {f buttermilk 
is used instead of water to start out 
the chicks, it seems to give them 
more strength and allows the diges-: 
tive system to get into better work- 
ing order. 

There is a difference of opinion as 
to whether it is better to start the 
chicks out on grain or on mash. We 
have secured a little better results 
by starting the chicks out after they 
hours old on both mash and 
The grain mixture that is used 
as tollows: One pound 


tity but not 
pian to follow. 


are 72 
grain. 
is made up 


finely-cracked corn and one pound 
cracked wheat; or in place a good 
grade ot commercial chick starter. 


After the third week, gradually work 
in coarser cracked corn and coarser 
cracked wheat until the rolled oats 
is eliminated entirely, and a mixture 
of equal parts of corn and wheat is 
used. After the chicks are 10 to 12 
weeks old, they can be put onto a 
ration of: Two parts of cracked corn 
and one part of whole wheat. The 
mash that is fed in the start is made 
up of: Three pounds of bran; two 
pounds of fine cornmeal; one pound 


buttermilk (dried); one-half pound 
bone meal, and one-fourth pound 
charcoal. If the dried buttermilk 


cannot be secured, a commercial but- 
termilk chick mash may be used or 
a high grade of commercial poultry 
meat scraps may be substituted. 

The mash should be fed in an open 
self-feeding hopper accessible to the 
chicks at all times. It is not a good 
idea to put too much out at a time. 
It is better to give them a little at a 
time and make them clean it up. I¢ 


is not so apt to get dirty and the 
chicks relish it much better. 
Fresh buttermilk may be kept be- 


fore the chicks in place of water, or 
some water may be provided. If 
fresh buttermilk is not available, keep 
the dried buttermilk in the mash un- 
til the chicks are 10 to 12 weeks old. 
After this time, part of the dried 
buttermilk may be replaced with 69) 
per cent protein tankage. After the 
fourth week, half of the bran may 
be replaced with shorts and the chicks 
gradually worked onto a mixture of: 
200 pounds ground corn and oats; 100 
pounds bran; 1/0 pounds middlings; 
60 pounds dried buttermilk, and 40 
pounds tankage. 

All of the infertile eggs and dead 
germs that are tested out of the ma- 
chine should be hard boiled, ground 
up and mixed with a sufficient quan- 
tity of the mash so that the mixture 
is moist and crumbly and is fed once 
or twice a day. It seems as though 
the hard-boiled eggs give the chicks 
an excellent start and where availa- 
ble should be ted in liberal quantities. 
All the chicks will clean up twice a 
day in 10 to 15 minutes is not to 
much. 
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A Natural Brace for Fruit Trees 
by Sheba Hargreaves 


"RHERE are various methods of 

supporting trees that have broken 
of become weakened by high 
winds or the weight of ice, show .or 
frnit, but these are never so satisfac- 
tory as the natural brace, which is, in 
reality, a part of the tree itself. So 
grow the braces on trees during their 
early years and thus insure the tree 
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$$ 
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quires some little time if the trees 
ure large and bearing heavily. 

When conditions permit of low 
heading, as in the few trees about the 
house or in the small family orchard, 
there is still another advantage in 
bracing in this fashion. If the cen- 
ters of the trees are kept open as they 
should be, these bridges from limb to 
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A tree with a weakened crotch—the first scason before the brace has grown 
together. t 


from breaking under the strain of 
storm or heavy yielding. 

The method of growing a brace is 
simplicity itself. Just twist or braid 
pliant shoots from opposite branches 
together; they: should be about the 
thickness of a lead pencil. Some- 
times it is necessary to tie the ends 
loosely with a piece of raffia or a 
strip of soft cloth until the shoots 
bend into shape to remain in contact 
until they grow together. The middle 
of summer is the best time to make 
these braces as the wood must be 
green and pliant or it may break when 
braiding it. 

The location of these natural bridges 
must be determined by studying the 
scaffolding limbs of the trees; the 
first one may be a foot or so above 
the crotch with the others spaced to 
fasten limbs which bear the weight 
together. This takes all the strain off 
of the crotch of a tree even when the 
tree’ has been allowed to branch into 
four limbs from one point as shown 
in the illustration. 

In a few years the braces will have 
the appearance of smooth, solid 
branches growing between the main 
limbs of the tree. Even old weakened 
trees may be braced in this way, pro- 
viding temporary support is given 
until the bridges are large enough to 
hold the weight of the limbs—it re- 


limb make a natural ladder on which 
one may stand While gathering fruit; 
all parts “of even large trees may be 
reached if the bracing was done when 
the trees were small. 





Sheep in the Orchard 
by Agnes Hilco 

HEEP will be of great service in 

orchards where cultivation is not 
the rule. They will keep the vegeta- 
tion grazed close and will prevent its 
taking up an excess of plant: food, and 
at the same time they will leave a 
large part of the plant food in the soi} 
from their droppings. Even where 
the orchard is cultivated and a cover 
crop is sown in midsummer, the sheep 
may be turned in to graze the cover 
crop to advantage. We have: used 
buckwheat, and stock will enjoy eating 
it, so sheep would also, but I think 
some purely forage crop would be bet- 
ter. Even rape could be used if 
enough sheep were pastured there to 
keep it down pretty well, and it would 
make use of the plant food made avail- 
able so rapidly in late summer and 
change it into wool and mutton, and 
the large number the rape would feed 
would leave more fertilizer on the 
soil. Fall and winter rains would 


carry away most of this available food | 


if not used. 











The car is the outdoor home of the American family. 
It completes the home, widening its friendsinps, and 


opening its doors to a larger world. 


Paying for your car as 
you pay for your home 


General Motors believes that the plan 
by which a majority of Americans 
have financed the purchase of their 
homes is properly applicable to the 
purchase of a car. 

This plan—payments out of income 
instead of out of capital—-General 
Motorshas made effectivethrough the 
organization of the General Motors 
Acceptance Corporation. More than 
500,000 families have availed them- 
selves of the plan, and are having the 
use of their cars while completing 
their payments... 

The GMAC Plan is one of many 
services made possible by the fact. 
that General Motors unites in a single 
family the functions and resources 
of many companies. 


A booklet explaining the GMAC Plan will be sent on request. ‘Address 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation, 224 W.57th Street, NewYork. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET ~« OAKLAND 
GMC Trucks 


CapILLAC . 
OLDSMOBILE. .- 


Buick’ .« 


Insurance service is furnished by General Exchange Corporation. 
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Live Stock Prices 


and Freight Rates 


UCH is being said about freight rates being a heavy burden to 


the farmer. 


Many persons say, and apparently believe, that if 


freight rates were lower the farmer would receive much higher 


prices for his products. 


Do you really know how much freight actually is paid to the 
railways on your products from your farm to the large central mar- 


kets? 
than you believe. 


Some Facts About 
Live Stock 


The Bureau of Railway Eco- 
nomics, Washington, D. C., has 
published information showing 
how much producers of live 
stock received for it recently at 
shipping stations in 27 states; 
how much the freight charges 
upon it were to large central 
markets; and how much were 
the other costs of distribution. 

This study is based upon the 
452 carloads of cattle and calves, 
267 carloads of hogs and 115 car- 
loads of sheep. which arrived at 
the markets of Chicago, East St. 
Louis, South Omaha and Kansas 
City on October 15, November 5, 
and. November 26, 1923. The 
shipments included 13,161 head 
of cattle and calves, 19,585 hogs 
and 20,682 sheep. 


Producers Receive 90.2 


Per Cent 


The total amount paid by the 
purchasers at the central mar- 
kets for this live stock was $1,- 
155,823. Of this amount, $1,- 
052,263, or 90.2 per cent was re- 
ceived by the producers. 

Only $75,080, or 6.5 per cent 
of the total amount paid for the 
live stock at the central mar- 
kets, was paid the railways. Oth- 
er costs of distribution amount- 
ed to $48,479 or 3.3 per cent. 

The average price per hun- 
dred pounds paid for cattle and 
calves at the central markets 
was $6.07. The seller at the 
local shipping point received on 
the average $5.46, or 90 per cent, 
of this. The railways received 


an average of 42 cents per hun- © 


dred pounds for transporting the 
cattle and calves, or 6.9 per cent 
of the average price paid at the 
central markets. Other costs of 
distribution were 19 cents per 
hundred pounds, or 3.1 per cent 
of the purchase price. 

The average price paid for 


It would be interesting to learn. 


It may be much smaller 


hogs at the large central mar- 
kets was $6.90 per hundred 
pounds. The seller at the ship- 
ping point received $6.32, or 91.6 
per cent, of this. The railways 


received an average of 35 cents 


per hundred pounds for trans- 
porting the hogs, or 5.1 per cent 
of the average price paid at the 
central markets. Other dis- 
tributing costs amounted to 23 
cents per hundred pounds, or 3.3 
per cent of the average price 
paid at the large markets. 

The average price per hundred 
pounds paid at the large markets for 
sheep was $10.92. The producer or 
seller at the shipping point received an 
average of $9.66 or 88.5 per cent, of 
this. The railways received an average 
of 81 cents per hundred pounds for 
transporting the sheep, or 7.4 per cent 
of the price paid at the large markets. 
Other costs of distribution averaged 
43 cents per hundred pounds, or 4.1 
per cent of the price paid at the cen- 
tral markets. ~ 

These facts show that within short 
periods the prices of live stock fluctu- 
ate much more than the total freight 
charges. 


Service Much More 
Important Than Rates 


The live stock shipper may gain 
much more by being able to get cars 
promptly, when market prices are fay- 
orable than the total amount of the 
freight charges on them. 

Whether the railways can provide 
freight cars when meeded depends upon 
whether they are allowed to charge 
rates that enable them to make reason- 
able profits. Freight business is con- 
stantly growing. To meet its increas- 
ing demands the railways must be able 
to add to their equipment and make 
improvements. They must sell securi- 
ties to raise the capital. They cannot 
get investors to buy bonds and stocks 
unless they can pay interest and satis- 
factory dividends. 

The railways of western territory 
are not earning enough now to attract 
capital. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has held they may earn 
534 per cent upon their valuation. They 
actually earned only 3.54 per cent in 
1921; 4.03 in 1922 and 4.57 in 1923. 

Farmers and live stock producers 
should use their influence in favor of 
fair treatment of the railways. To do 
so means getting better service when 
needed. 


This is one of a series of advertisements published to give authentic informa- 


tion about railroad matters. 
answered cheerfully. Address: 


Any questions that you would like to ask will be 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
650 Transportation Building, Chicago, Illinois 


S. M. FELTON, President, 
Chicago Great Western Railway, 
L. W. BALDWIN, President, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. 
RALPH BUDD, President, 
Great Northern Railway, 
H. E. BYRAM, President, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry., 
W. H. FINLEY, President, 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway, 


CARL R. GRAY, President, 
Union Pacific System. 
J. E. GORMAN, President, 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 
HALE HOLDEN, President, 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railway, 
C. H. MARKHAM, President, 
Illinois Central Railway, 
C. E. SCHAFF, President, 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. 





American Fruit Grower Magazine 


The Savior of an Industry 
(Continued from page 10.) 


toward starting anything. It’s a great 
thing to work together. One day two 
of the leading growers of the district 
met accidentally, and in the course of 
the conversation decided that they 
must start something going. Next day 
they hired a taxi and canvassed the dis- 
trict to see how many growers were in- 
terested and how much stock could be 
sold tentatively. The results were both 
good and bad, for although sufficient 
stock was sold to make it appear that 
the project might be pushed to comple- 
tion, still interest was by no means 
unanimous. The first man approached, 
the leading grower of the district and 
an aggressive business man, replied 
thus: ‘You boys canvass the district 
and I’ll head the list with $10,000.’ 
Other growers doubted the financial 
success of the venture and some did 
not subscribe because they had no 
money to invest. One or two were 
frank enough to say that the farmers 
could not run such an organization 
with success. After a canvass of the 
growers and business men of the town, 
the volunteers turned their work over 
to a representative body of citizens 
for organization. 

“With success already in sight, a 
meeting was called of all those inter- 
ested in the venture. An executive 
committee was named and the work 
of organization began. Constitution, 
by-Iaws and articles of incorporation 
were soon drawn up. The Marionville 
Cold Storage Co. was incorporated on 
February 14, 1916, for a period of 50 
years, with a capital stock of $35,000 
fully paid. Par value of the share was 
placed at $100 each, and there were 49 
original stockholders. After a study 
of the situation, a friendly and loyal 
local financier loaned the company 


worth its cost, as it is a dependable 
supply of water that has supplied the 
whole city during an emergency at the 
city wells. During the seven years 
since its completion, the plant has 
caused the very minimum amount of 
trouble. Credit must be given the 
architect and builder, and the plant 
will stand for generations as a monu- 
ment to their ability. 


Organization and Management 


“The organization and management 
of the plant is relatively simple. The 
stockholders elect a board of seven di- 
rectors for periods of three years. The 
board perfects its own organization by 
the election of the regular officers who 
are responsible for the management 
of the plant. The board selected Fred 
D. Hawley to fill the position of engi- 
neer-manager of the plant, and he has 
proven almost indispensable to its suc- 
cess. It soon became evident that the 
clerical work of the company would 
be too much to saddle on to any mem- 
ber of the board, and since Fred had 
proven his worth in many ways, he 
was offered stock in the company, 
elected to the board of directors, and 
made secretary of the board. His nev- 
erfailing kindness and courtesy, and 
his willing activity are not wasted on 
either buyer or grower; they respect 
Fred, who is never too busy to answer 
queries concerning the plant or the 
fruit industry. During the closed sea- 
son, the employees number two in ad- 
dition to Fred: A night engineer- 
watchman and a day man with the 
same job. During the rush season, 
the force varies from two up to 18 
men, according to the rush of business. 
The cost of maintenance is variable, 
ranging from $10,000 to $12,000 per 
year. The variation is due to two fac- 
tors: The length of time refrigera- 
tion is carried on, and the force neces- 





Barrels of apples stored by fruit growers in their own cold storage plant, 
Marionville Cold Storage Co. 


$20,000, and the contracts for the erec- 
tion of the plant were awarded on 
March 21, 1916. Its erection was rapid, 
and the 40,000 barrel capacity plant 
was completed in .time for the fall 
apple crop, at a cost of approximately 
$55,000. 
Construction of Plant 

“The plant is excellently con- 
structed, having an exterior layer of 
12 inches of brick, eight inches of hol- 
low tile, four inches of insulating cork 
and finished with three-fourths inch 
cement plaster. It cevers a ground 
space 84 by 112 feet and has a basement 
story of 10 feet and a second and third 
story of 14 feet each. The refrigerat- 
ing system is by direct expansion of 
ammonia, and the refrigerating ma- 
chinery consists of three units, each 
with a refrigerating capacity of 15 
tons. For five years after the comple- 
tion of the plant, the city water supply 
was depended upon to supply water for 
refrigeration purposes, but when this 
became too great a source of annoy- 
ance, the company put in a deep well 
of their own. This well, 1000 feet in 
depth, with pump and pumphouse com- 
pleted, was built in 1921 at a cost of 
$6500, and has proven far more than 


sary to handle the stock. Precooling 
strawberries and peaches, and opening 
the plant for August apples, made the 


1922 costs higher. If the weather 
forces quick harvesting of the crop, 
the jam at the plant makes the addi- 
tion of more men necessary to handle 
the crop efficiently. The usual sea- 
son of the plant is from about Septem- 
ber 5 to May 1, with an extra week or 
more for the precooling season on 
other fruits. 

“Since the plant is co-operative, it is 
necessary to stress the fact that the 
storage rates are as cheap as the 
cheapest and far cheaper than the ma- 
jority of the commercial apple stor- 
ages of the country. The rules and 
regulations enforced in the plant are 
comparatively the same as those in 
force in other storages, although m 
some instances they are far more lib- 
eral. Persons interested in obtaining 
information along the line of rates and 
regulations will do well to write to 
the secretary. Space is allotted very 
methodically. At an early date in 
July the secretary of.the board makes 
it known that he will receive orders 
for space from stockholders between 
two certain dates, and that after those 
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SPRING AND SUMMER 
FASHION MAGAZINE 


; A page of hats, 
e: 


one style,for each 







type of face. You 
choose the style 
which becomes 
you and make the 






















te 5 hat yourself. It’s 
biiaaibiaiias + easy. 
BLOUSES 

Three pages of 





them showing all 
the different 
styles. You're 
sure to want one 
and you can 
make it in a few 
hours. 


LINGERIE 

Negligees, combi- 
nations, slips, 
boudoir caps; all 
the pretty inti- 
mate styles dear 
to the heart of 
femininity, 

























DRESSES 


More 





than one 
hundred. All the 
styles which will 
be popular this 
Spring and Sum- 
mer. Designs for 
the slim, the me- 
dium andthe 
stout figure. 














OU can obtain one of our easy-to- 

use, material-saving patterns for 
“ny style shown in the book. his 
means dollars saved on your Spring 
nd Summer clothes. So send 10 cents 
“Poday for a copy of American Fruit 
Grower Fashion Magazine. Address 
ashion Dept., American Fruit Grower 
agazine, 53 West .Jackson Blvd., 
Phicago, Ill. 
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Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 


213 State St.. Marshall, Mich. 





TRANSVAAL UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
(University of South Africa) 

Pretoria, South Africa. 

Applications are invited for the 

fessor of Horticulture. at a salary of 

annum by ten increments to -<989 per annum. 
later than April 1, 1924. 

Applications (in duplicate) 

tent testimonials, a certificate 

Yecent photograph, should reach 

. or before, February 6, 1024. 


of health 
the 


mendation. 





£75 if he be a married man and £% if he 


wumarried. 
(Sgd.) A, A. ROBERTS, Registrar. 
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dates he will receive orders from non- 

stockholders. Space is then allotted | 
in the order in which the requests are | 
made. The company holds the key, in | 
that no transfers can be made without | 
the consent of the management. All| 
space contracts are ironclad and un- | 
breakable. This system of manage- 
ment has proven efficient and eco- 
nomical, giving excellent service. 

“As to the financial side of the ques- 
tion, suffice it to say that notwith- 
standing two exceedingly lean years 
and the inexperience of the manage- 
ment, in exactly seven years the whole 
of the original debt has been paid off; 
the expensive well and its equipment 
has been placed in operation; the 
whole plant has been equipped with 











Cold 
Co. Capacity, 40,000 barrels, Financed, 


Building of Marifonville Storage 


maintained and operated by fruit 


srowers,. 


those labor saving devices that are 
necessary to economical handling of 
the fruit; a real estate purchase has 
been made with an eye toward future 
needs; and last but not least, there is 
still a bank account to the credit of 
the company. The original 49 stock- 
holders have decreased to 37 for vari- 
ous reasons, but the stock that sold 
for $100 par has reached $200, with 
none being offered for sale. 

“When the apple crop in the Marion- 
ville district was a total failure in 
1921, that did not necessarily mean 
that the expense of maintenance of 
the plant went on without income. 
Rather than allow the plant to remain 
shut down for a year, the board of 
directors sent its president to a south- 
ern market to interview wholesale 
dealers there. Asa result, 37 carloads 
of apples from Oregon and Washing- 
ton were received at the Marionville 
plant. with ‘storage in transit’ privi- 
leges; to be sent on to the southern 
market later in the season. Thus the 
plant was kept running without loss to 
the stockholders, and with the privi- 
lege of rendering a good service to 
fellow horticulturists: -. Needless to 
say, the reputation of the plant was 
enhanced by this service. 

“It is hard to measure concretely the 
suecess of the plant as seen by the 
fruit grower, other than to say that it 
has long ago earried its right to the 
title given it, ‘The Savior of an Indus- 
try... Whereas, in 1916, the plantings 
in the district were steadily decreas- 
ing, now, in 1924, the region has a 
total of 1200 acres of bearing orchard, 
with 1400 acres of non-bearing or- 
chards, running mostly to the higher 
quality apples which are more easily 
handled since the erection of the 
plant. Most of the orchards in the 
district are almost within sight of the 
plant. The apples are picked from 
the trees and are rushed into storage 
within from 30 minutes to four hours. 
The growers have a personal pride in 
the plant; they feel it is their own. 
They keep in close touch with their 
fruit and are enabled to sell it when 
it has reached its optimum condition. 
They meet the buyers face to face and 
make lasting friendships where before 
they had only dark suspicions and dis- 
trust.” 





ZETTA JEWEL BROWN, of West 

Virginia, is making her second fight 
for nomination on the democratic tick- 
et for United States Senator, which 
she lost in 1922 to Senator Neely. 
Those who know her bear witness to 
her unusual charm and intelligence. 
If women are te sit in the seats of 
the mighty at the Capitol, that’s the 
kind we want to represent her sex. 





Subscribe to the American Fruit 
Grower MAGAZINE—3 years for $1.00. 
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FARMS AND ORCHARDS 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 











SALE—COMMERCIAL APPLE ORCHARD. 
30 miles from: Detroit, Mich. 700 bearing trees 

Steels Red, faldwins, Snows. Good 
Adjoins two beautiful lakes. ' mile from 


FOR 




















ght depot. One block from Detroit interurban. 
Wonderful opportunity for real estate develop- 
ment in near future. For particulars address J. 
H. Cutcheon, owner, 1903 Adelaide St., Detroit, 
Mich. 
FOR SALE—1i6-ACRE FARM IN FAMOUS AP 
ple county ef Kentucky. 12 acres young bear 
ing apple orehard, W. H. FitzHugh, Spottsville, 
Ky., R. No. 1. i 
FOR SALE—THIRTY-ACRE YOUNG- APPLE 
orchard: good ronxds, home market. Address 
M. Kell, 909 Keystone Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
FARM WANTED--FROM OWNER; WRITE IM 
mediately. Raymond Smith, Maplewood, Mis 
souri, ‘ 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF LAND 
for oO. K. Hawley, Baldwin, Wiscons'n 
FOR : ONE REST APPLE IN HUDSON 
Vailey, four thousand = trees, Address Hicks, 
574 Broadway, <ingston, N. Y. 
IMMEDIATELY. SEND PAR- 
ticulars. Mrs. Roberts, Box 73, Roodhouse, Mn. 





NURSERY “AND “SEEDS 
FRUIT TREES REDUCED 


and other standard varieties 
whole-reet grafted. Si 4 
100 for $3 1000 for 
$5 per 100, &2 per 
all standard varieties 





GUARANTEED 
prices, Delicious 
of apples, budded or 
to 6 feet, 10 for $4, 
Apple grafts, whole-root, 
thousand. J. H. Hale and 
pe ach trees, 2 to 3 feet, 10 for $2.50, 100 for 
$20, 1000 for $150. Mail or wire order today. 
Willian P. Stark, 431 Altman Bldg., Kansas City, 

Mo., or 247 Park Ave., New York City. 
FROSTPROOF. CABBAGE PLANTS 
bardened; ‘can be set six weeks before 
grown plants, and will head four Weeks 
Early Jersey and Charleston Waketield, Copen- 
hagen Market, Succession, Flat Duteh. Prices: 200 
for $1.00; 500 for $1.75; 1000 for $5.00, postpaid. 
Sy express: $2.00 per 1000, any qnantity. Other 
plants in season. Write for price list. Piedmont 
Plant Company, Albany, Ga, 
20,009,000 FROST-PROOF CABBAGE 
Tomato, Pepper and potato plants. 
varieties labeled, postpaid. 200, Thc: 
1000, $2.50. Express, 1000, $2.00: 
Order today, action guaranteed or 
funded. Omega Plant Company, Omega, 
FROSTPROOF CABBAGE PLANTS — 
Barly Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Waketield, 
Copenhagen Market, Succession and Flat) Dutch, 
Prices: 200 for $1.00; 500 for $1.75; 1000 for $3.0), 
yostpaid, By express: $2.00 per 1000. Onion, Beet 
and Lettuce Plants, same price. Piedmont Plant 
Vo., Greenville a. 
100 
postpaid. 
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Champion E x saring, $8.00. 100) )=0 Progressive 
Everbearing : post paid; 100°) Raspberries, 
$L.75: 15 Grapes, $1.00. 50 varieties Catalog. 
Kiger’s Nursery, Sawyer, - Mich. 
GLADIOLI--MAGNIFICENT FLOWERS EASILY 
grown. 30 blooming bulbs, many new colors, 
$1 postpaid. I}lustrated catalog free. 125 varie 
ties. Howard A. Gillet, New_ Lebanon, N.Y. » < 
SFRAWBERRIPS—COOPER, CH \MP ION, DUN- 
lap and other varieties, Trees, Concord, Moores 
Early and other varieties. Catalogue Eree, Schoell 
Brothers, Box 65, _Nauvoo, |) A Joy ae 
CUMBERL ‘ND BLACK RASPBERRIES, AROMA 
strawberry plants, also Dahlia and = Gladioli 
bulbs for sale reasonable. Charles Rickart, Rose 
dale. Kansas. er ¥ 
LOW BUSH BLUEBERRY THE BEST VARIE- 
ty for Garden Culture. Two Dozen Plants, $2 00, 
dostpaid Ed. IF. Smith, Route 5, Downgiae, Mich, 
DAHLIAS—TWELVE DIFFERENT VARIETIES 
and colors, one dollar, prepaid. Cannas same 
price. W. E. Severs, McLeansboro, Jl. 
10 CONCORD, 2 NIAGARA  GRAPEVINES 
Postpaid $1.00 C. O. D. Briercrest Wasunatend 
Mount Carmel, Ill. : : 
STRAWBERRIES—PROGRESSIVE EVERBEAR- 
ing plants. 100, $1; 1000, $4. L. O. Byrn. 
Svivia, Tenn. 2 
HARDY FIGS. WE GROW RUSHELS. AD- 
dress Rose Valley, Dongola, Illinois. 
TEN PACKETS GARDEN SEEDS POSTPAID, 35c. 
Harry Cure, Atchison, Kansas, 
aa _AUTOMOTIVE sisi‘ 
Av AUTOMOBILE OWNERS, GARAGEMEN. ME- 


ond for free copy of America’s popular 


chanics 
money-saving 






moter magazine Contains helpful. 
urticles on repairing, overhauling, ignition, car- 
buretors, batteri ete. Automobile Digest, 613 






Butler Bldg., Cin inna ati, Ohio. 





HELP ‘WANTED 


EARN $110 TO $250 MONTHLY, 

paid as Railway Trattic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ home 
study course or money refunded. Excelent oppor- 
tunities. Write for Free Booklet G-100. Stand. 
Business Training Inst., Buffalo, ee - SS 
MEN-W OMEN, 18 





EXPENSES 








v. &. GOV ERNMENT WANTS 
up: steady work; life job; $100 to $250 month: 
paid vacation: influence unnecessary; list positions 


free. Write immediately, 
Dept. 3-104, Rochester, N. 8 
M AN WAN" TED BY LARGEST iT CONC ERN OF ITS 
kind. Part or full time. Experience. unneces- 
gary. Our wen -getting up, to $200.00 weekly. 
Joowest prices. Red Seal Coal Company, 226 Coal 
Exchange Bldg., Chicago, = 
SHOFS — BECOME OUR LOCAL SALESMAN 
selling high-grade shoes direct to wearer. - Quick 
seller and good commission. Experience not re- 
quired. Tanuvers Shoe Mfg. Co., 600 C St., Boston, 
Mass. 
ALI, MEN, 
willing to accept Government 
250, traveling’ or stationary, write Mr- 
259, St. Louis, Mo.. immediately. 


now. 











GIRLS. 17 TO 65, 
Positions, $117 
Ozment, 


WOMEN. BOYS 


Franklin Institute,- 


“PATENT PARTICULARS" AND ADV ICE ON 
trade-marks, free. Write. Sterling Buck 
529k, Washington, D. C. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
WOMEN-GIRLS WANTED—LEARN GOWN MAK 


W- 






































ing at home; many spring openings. $25.00 
week; learn while earning; sample lessons free 
Write immediately. _ Franklin Institute, Dept. J 
548, Rochester, 4 
EARN MONEY AT HOME DURING SPARE 
_time painting lamp shades, pillow tops fpr us 
No canvassing. Easy and interesting work. » 
perience unnecessary. Nileart Company, 2266, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, 
AGENTS WANTED 
SALESMEN WANTED TO SELL 
Gas. According to the U.S. De art 
ment of Agriculture, this chemical affords the 
Most successful means for killing peach-tree | 
ri Peach growers have already heard of Krysial 
as: it is quickly sold. and we pay : ier 
commission Write for terms Home Prod t 
Ine, tahway, New Jersey, 
WE WILL PAY YOU AT THE RATE OF §8.00 
per barrel selling quality lubricants toe auto and 
tractor owners, gniages and stores, Sell now for 
immediate and spring delivery. We have been in 
business 40 years. The Mauntacverers Oj) and 
Gresse Commu. Dent, 11. Cleveland, Ohio. 
AGENTS WANTED—MAKE $25 TO 850 A WEEK 
representing Clows’ Fameus Philadelphia Hos 
lery, direct from mill—for men, women, children 
Every pair yvuaranteed, Prices that win. Free 
hook ‘“‘Huw to Start’ tells the story. Georg: 
Clows Cou tny, Desk 11, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DO YOU WANT TO EARN MONEY IN Your 
spare time?’ We have a wonderful offer to n 





ambitious men and women: no previous experience 


























necessary: no money required; write today . fo: 
plans American Products Co., 1662 American 
Rlds., Cincinnati, Ohie. 
ATTENTION—AGENTS! BIG MONEY MAKING 
proposition. Mozart Felt Rug, guaranteed made 
of entirely new felt Rapid seller, 1006, presit 
Sample prepaid, St.75 Write today for fnlk a 
ticulars, Maisley-Payne Mfg. Co. 20K Sudbury 
St... Bosten, Mass. 
SALES AGENTS MEN OR WOMEN, S200 A 
mouth, Yeur round position, Ne layoffs Take 
orders tor Jennings New Style Hosiery. Written 
enarantee of sat ¢tion ur new hose free. Write 
for outlit. Jennings Mtg. Co., Dept. J-12, Dayton, 
Ohio. ; 
BIG MONEY. AND FAST SALES. EVERS 
owner buys told “ee fer his ante You 
charge $1.50; make S1.: ‘Ten orders daily easy 
Write for particulars and free s ——. American 
Monogram Co.. Dept. Fast Orange, New Jersey 
USE OUR HANDSOME CATALOG: GET ORDERS 
from every home for Dr Blair's’ fameus he 
products Liberal pay. D lair Laboratories 
Dept. 5230, Lynehtur ra. 
SELLS LIKE BLAZ NEW, INSTANT STAIN 
remover, Fine prem um every sale. Big protits 
Outfit free Write quick Christy, 25 nior 
F New York. 
MONTHLY, SPARE TIME, WRITING 


details free 

















for n spa pers, Exp unanec., 

Press Syndicate, 70.- St. Louis, Mo, 
: ~ CHICKS 

QUALITY CHICKS—14 PURE BRED VARIP 

ties, 100°, live delivery guaranteed. Our St 
season, Satisfaction guaranteed. Bank reference. 
Special prices and illustrated catalog free Lind 
strom Hatchery, Box 2 Clinton, Mo. 
CHICKS, EGGS, FRO} TRAPNE STED, PEDI 

greed Pen Matings. ‘Twelve leading varieties 
Special discount on eggs. $2.00 per 15, $5.00 per 
50, $8.00 per 100. Prepaid. Egyptian Leghorn 
Yards, Pinckneyville, Hl 
DAY OLD CHICKS FOR SALE — STRONG 

hatched, healthy chicks Thousands per week 
at low prices. Cirenlar free. Old Honesty Mate? 
ery, Dept. G, New Washington, O 
CHICKS—i0C_ UP, CC. O. D. ROCKS. REDS, 

Leghorns and mixed. 100° delivery guaranteed. 
19th season. Pamphlet. ©. M. Lauver, Box 5, 
Me Alisterville, Pa. 
CHICKS—LEADING VARIETIES. OUR BIG 


illustrated chick book free. Comfort Hatehery 
Box 735, Windsor, Mo. 


BABY CHICKS—®%1isec UP. 





14 PURE BREEDS 








Catalog free. Missouri Chickeries, Box 620 

Clinton, Mo. 
Sa 

TOBACCO—SUPERIOR QUALITY LEAF. 10 LBS. 

chewing, $3.50; 10 Ibs. smoking, $3.00: 10 Ibs 
second-grade smoking, $2.00. Pipe, $1.00 value. 
Free with every ten pounds, Sent ¢C. O. D 
plus postage. Farmers’ Union, Hawesville, Ky. 


~ POSITIONS “WA \NTED 


UNDER FRU If F ARM 




















YEAR AROUND WORK 

specialist. Single, orchard experience, May Ist, 
P. O. Box 381, Fort Myers, Fla. 
tee STATIONERY 
“NEARGRAVURE* PRINTED PERSONAL STA 


$1.50 pre 
Indiana. 


100) envelopes, 


tionery——-200) sheets 
Solliday’s, Knox, 


paid. It's different. 


Get Low Prices 
On Berry Boxes 











Write for our 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the laruest Berry “—e and 
Basket Factory in the Country 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box Sttearinant Ind. 
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THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR 


YOUR 





CAR 























Drawn by FRANKLIN BOOTH for The Electric Storage Battery Company 


Do your 
battery thinking early 


The time to think about your battery is when 
you buy it. The more real thought you give 
it then, the less you’ll have to worry about 
it later. 

It’s the fellow that buys “any old battery” 
who sits by the roadside ten miles from no- 
where and thinks and thinks. 

Pick out a battery that has a world-wide 


reputation among motorists for long,depend- ° 


able service and you can’t go far wrong. 
Any Exide owner will gladly tell you that 

Exide Batteries live a long time and give 

splendid, ample service during their entire life. 


The first cost of Exides is low — and 
their last cost is kept remarkably low 
because of minimum repair bills and 
unexpected months of usefulness. You 
will find them truly economical. 


FARM POWER AND LIGHT. A 
great majority of all farm power 
and light plants have Exide Bat- 
teries. Make sure that yours is a 
long-life Exide, 


EXIDE PRICES for automobile bat- 
teries are from $17. up, according 
to size and geographical location. 
There is an Exide for every car—and 
for your radio. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 


Manufactured in Canada by Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited 
133-157 Dufferin St., Toronto 


Exide 


BATTERIES 
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American Fruit Grower Magazine} 


Cherry Trees Thrive in Sod 
by Robert Sparks Walker 


"THERE is an interesting old farm 
house that still stands on the site 
of the Lookout Mountain Battlefield. 
It was built by a man by the name of 
Cravens, in the year 1835, and is 
known as the Cravens’ House. It is 
situated half way up the east side of 
Lookout Mountain, and was the head- 
quarters of General U. S. Grant dur- 
ing the military maneuvers about 
Chattanooga, during the Civil War. 
Evidently Cravens was very fond of 
cherries, for he set out a number of 
trees in the year 1852, among them 
being a few Blackhearts. The land is 
sandy, semi-fertile and well. drained. 
If General Grant and staff had so- 
journed on the Cravens premises in the 
spring of 1863 instead of the autumn, 
they could have eaten ripe cherries, 
for the trees were then 11 years old. 
Although the trees are now 72 years 
old, they are still healthy and very 
fruitful, and look like they are good 
for a century or'more yet. The trees 
have grown so large that a part of 
the cherry orchard has developed into 
a cherry forest. Think of a cherry 
tree about 90 feet high, with a diame- 
ter at the base of the trunk of three 
and one-half feet! Yet that is what 


ie 











This cherry tree is 72 years old, grows 
in the sod and is ever productive. 


the largest cherry tree measures. It 
seems to be about as large as any of 
the forest trees in the neighborhood, 
and to take a look at the large cherry 
forest makes one feel that he is dream- 
ing, or else looking at a tree that is as 
magical as Jack’s wonderful beanstalk. 
But the age and the bigness of the 
trees do not seem to interfere with 
their ability to produce abundant 
crops. However, it must be a disagree- 
able task to harvest the fruit, in fact, 
the birds no doubt carry away a great 
deal of the fruit without being scold- 
ed by the owner. 

So much for the wonderful age and 
size of these cherry trees. The most 
interesting thing about them is the 
long life and their fruitfulness. Some 
growers do not succeed with cherry 
trees simply because they cultivate 
the trees like they do apple and peach 
trees. The fact is, a cherry tree has 
a wild disposition and succeeds best 
when cultivation is withheld from 
them, especially after the~-first two or 
three years. I doubt very much that 
the soil about these huge cherry trees 
has been stirred in the last 50 years, 
but the grass has been kept cut. It 
has been both my experience and ob- 
servation that cherry ,trees, when cul- 
tivated, do not grow into the strong, 
healthy trees that they do when left in 
the sod. Twelve years ago I selected 
cherry trees for a. young orchardist. 
At the time he put out his orchard, 


he set a few trees on the lawn about 
his home. The trees that he set in the 
orchard which he cultivated like a 
crop of corn have been dead long ago, 
but the ones that were set on hig 
lawn are large and productive. Those 
growing on the lawn have never had 
the ground stirred about them, and 
they are sure-croppers. However, the 
cherry tree must be set in’ a welk 
drained soil, for it cannot stand wet 
or damp feet. 





Co-operative Contracts 
Must State Deductions 
to Be Made 


A COURT decision has recently been 

rendered in California which 
will be interesting to existing co-op 
eratives, and to those planning new 
organizations, as it indicates an im- 
portant provision which should be 
made in all contracts. 

In the case of Silveira vs. The As- 
sociated Milk Producers (219 Pac. 461) 
the District Court of Appeals ruled 
that the association could only make 
deductions specifically provided for in 
the contract. 

The contract of the association pro- 
vided that the marketing charge 
“shall in no case excéed 15 cents per 
hundred pounds.” Notwithstanding 
this provision, 
ducted additional amounts with which 
to build a milk plant and for the pur- 
pose of purchasing an interest in a 
dairy company which it was proposed 
to use as a marketing agency, 

The court held that the association 
could not make deductions in excess 
ef 15 cents per hundred pounds and 
a decision was therefore rendered for 
the plaintiff. It was brought out in 
the proceedings that the by-laws did 
not conflict with the contract. 

This decision shows that contracts 
should be made very clear in regard 
to the charges which are to be de- 
ducted. It will usually be a good pre- 
caution to enumerate “ll the charges 
which the association may ever desire 
to make, and, in addition, to add 
words something like the following: 
“And any other charges or deductions 
which in the opinion of the direétors 
shall be for the interest of the associa- 
tion and its members.”—Abstract from 
Agricultural Co-operation. 





Fruit- Tree Leaf- Roller in 
New York Orchards 


NEW insect pest of apples in 

New York orchards is attracting 
the attention of the entomologists at 
the Experiment Station at Geneva. 
This is the fruit-tree leaf-roller, an 
insect that is said to have* caused 
considerable trouble from time ‘to 
time in western fruit plantings. Re- 
cently serious outbreaks have oc- 
curred in Wayne, Ontario, Genesee, 
Orleans, Chautauqua, Rockland, 
Dutchess, Wyoming, Monroe, Ulster,. 
Oswego and Columbia counties. Fruit 
growers are urged by the Station spe- 
cialists to be on the lookout for the 
insect and to take immediate steps 
to combat it. 

It is reported that as high as 40 
per cent of the fruit on a tree may be 
injured so that it drops prematurely, 
while frequently as much as 30 per 
cent of that which remains is so de- 
formed by the feeding of the. insects 
that it is unmarketable. Occasionally, 
an entire crop may be lost. 

Spraying is effective only against 
the eggs or the young caterpillars. 
Miscible oil sprays have been used 
against the eggs to good advantage in 
other states, say the Station entomol 
ogists, but in New -York the results 
have not been so satisfactory, al- 
though this spray has aided in check- 
ing the pest. The use of a poison 
spray containing four pounds of lead 
arsenate in 100 gallons of water, ap- 
plied at the so-called pre-pink stage 
of the blossom development, has given 
good results in protecting fruit and 
foliage from attacks of the leaf-roller. 





Subscribe to the American Frourr 
GrowER MacazIne—3 years for $1.00. 
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